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USTED FRENCHMAN. 

in this country, who was little ac- 
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min the purchase of asteed. He 
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} n’t understand you.” 
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{ ’ * suppose you mean,” said the jockey. 
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was the matter with the beast?” 

cre) mattair, did you say? Vy, he’s 
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‘am deceptionee You sheat your own 
; you play your rascalle tricks on your 
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‘st is what I go tor.’” 
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But ho seemed to be a great jockey, for 
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as dead shack , by gar.” | 
A SENSIBLE JUDGE. 4 
|-s,! for an assault which took place at the | ), 
@ years since, a medical witness, in giv- J 
vitence, informed the court that, on exam- | \ } 
. prosecutor, he found him suffering from a 
,tusion of the INnteguments under the left | 4 
great extravasation of blood, and ec- r 
. the surrounding cellular tissue, which | ) 
mefied state. There was also consider- 
on of the cuticle.” 
“You mean, I suppose, that the man had 
Saad 
-** Yes.”” 
-'Then why not say so at once, in as few 
ssible?” 
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HUNTED DOWN. 


Sea 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 








AREFULLY shutting the 
door after him, Aleck Gray 
stepped softly out froni the 
back porch of a low, gam- 
brel-roofed house—out into 
the chill, uncertain April 
fog—to avoid waking an in- 
valid wife, who, after a rest- 
less night, had just fallen 
into a quiet sleep. 1t was 
yet quite early, for here and 
there a pale star blinked its 
great, sleepy eye through 
the low bank of white mist, 
that lay like a silver veil 
across the dusky morass. 
‘ Long rays of amber and 
crimson brightened the sombre peaks of the densely- 
foliaged pines, stretching away to the east like a line 
of grim sentinels. It was a sparsely-settled country 
neighborhood, with scarce half a dozen houses in 
sight, and these, seen through the rising mist, had a 
weird, uncanny look about them. 
Aleck Gray walked with a brisk step, only stopping 
once to see if any smoke yet arose from the neigh- 
boring chimneys. But only the distant crowing of a 





sigh of awakening life. He shivered with the damp 
and chill, aided, perhaps, by the oppressive silence, 
and involuntarily quickened hissteps. He had a five 
mile walk before him, having engaged to meet a man 
at Fairhaven at six o’clock. There was somethinga 
little strange about this business. Theday before, a 
gentleman and lady had driven up to his door, and 
asked for dinner for themselves and horse. With 
genuine country hospitality, they had been made 
I to the b iful dinner which Aleck Gray’s 
ruddy-cheeked “help” had just placed upon the 
table. The gentleman was tall, of a clear, colorless 
complexion, with dark, straight hair, and heavily 
bearded. The eyes were blue-black, with yellow 
rays in them, and the white, even teeth had a habit 
of setting themselves into the thin, scarlet lips, until 
you looked, half expecting to see the blood burst 
through thedelicate skin. The lady, on thecontrary, 
was slight, sunny-haired and sunny-eyed, with a 
soft, sea-shell pink continually coming and going in 
her face. She had a pretty, half-childish way of 
fluttering about one, and while her companion con- 
versed with the host upon various: matters, she had 
dra@wn an ottoman up before the lounge where Mrs. 
Gray reclined, and was tenderly smoothing, with one 
little dainty hand, the soft brown hair of the invalid; 
chatting carelessly and merrily of the country, which 
she now saw for the first time. 
*‘ It must be socharming,” she said, ‘to know all 
one’s neighbors,” adding, laughingly: “Please tell 
me some of their names; I have a fancy for hearing 
new names, which reminds me,” an amused look 
coming into her tace, “that I do not yet know 
yours!” 
Do not?” in a surprised voice, and then laugh- 
ing at herself for asking the question. ‘‘‘To be sure 
—I forgot that we were strangers,” smiling back to 
the merry face bending over her, and feeling as if 
she had always known the girl, with her halt-child- 
ish, half-womanly ways. “I fear my name will not 
sound very ‘new’ te you. It isa very common name, 
Ellen Gray; very simple, is it not?” 
The girl cast a quick look at her companion, who 
did not seem to mind, otherwise than to shut his 
handsome teeth more sharply into his lips. 
“Ellen Gray,” she said, slowly, with a lingering 
fondness breathing through each syllable, ‘how 





longed to you, only if you were my friend, I should 
call you Nellie—doesn’t he ever call you so?” glanc- 
ing across to where Mr. Gray was sitting. 

“Who, Aleck?” A sudden exultant flush swept 
over the downcast face, but it was almost immediate- 
ly uplifted with eager intérest, as Mrs. Gray contin- 
ued, “‘O yes, Aleck often calls me so. Before I was 
married, I was scarcely ever called anything else; 
but after I saw ‘Nellie’ on a little headstone, in the 
lonely churchyard you see across the field yonder, it 
gained a sweet sacredness, and now I no longer care 
to claim it, leaving it wholly to my lost darling.” 

* You have no children?” 

No, none on earth; I have three in heaven. But 
pardon me, youasked to know the names about here. 
I do not fancy you will find any very new or strange. 
There are Spragues, Lincolns, Deans, Turners, Ben- 
sons andFryes. The last is not, however, a common 
name about here, there being but one family, and I 
may say but one person of the name, in town.” 

“ Frye, did you say? How queer!” laughing, and 
going over to the window to look out. ‘* Where do 
all these people live—this Frye, for instance?”’ 

“Mrs. Frye lives in the brown cottage at the bend 
in the road, where you can just see the railing of a 
bridge.” j 
“‘ Hasn’t she any husband or lover?” laughing. 
“She has no husband, he died before she came 
here. She has not lived here many years—not 
over five. In regard to lovers, I am not so certain. 
That she might have, I am very sure, but she is colder 
than an iceberg, and no one has sufficient courage to 
attempt thawing her out. Indeed, people generally 
know but little about her.” : 

The blue eyes flashed a merry look upon her 
companion. 

“Gregory, just listen! here is a charming bit of 
romance, in this out-of-the-way place. There is a 
Mrs. Frye here, who is a beautiful young widow, 
living all alone, and forswearing husbands and lovers 
—a perfect Diana! Isn’t it delightful?” clapping 
two little pink palms together in childish glee. 

“T did not say she was beautiful, did 1?” said Mrs. 
Gray, laughingly. 

“T don’t know—didn’t you? I inferred it, of 
course. O dear!” with a comical look of dismay, 
“please don't say she is ugly; that would ruin it 
all.” ° 

“ Well then, she is beautiful, very beautiful. Does 
that suit you?” ’ 

“Ocharming! What a dear, nice woman you are 
to tell me—I so delight in romance.” There wassuch 
a sharp, sarcastic touch in the childish tones, that 
Mrs. Gray lifted her eyes in sudden surprise; but the 
pretty pink and white face was smiling gayly, and 
the great, violet eyes were softly luminous with 
mingled mirth and tenderness. 

Mr. Gray was a steady-going, practical farmer; 
but he had one hobby, viz: that nature had intended 
him for some wonderful, inventive genius; but cir- 
cumstances being against the development of his 
talent, he had as yet only succeeded in filling the 
attic with some of the most curious and original 
pieces of machinery ever invented—for they were 
inventions, there was no denying that; the only dif- 
ticulty about them was, they wouldn’t work! 

How this man discovered his weakness—whether 
by some previous information, or by his own admis- 
sion, he could not himself have told. For he was a 
very peculiar man—this Vance, as he called himself 
—and had such a way of seeming to know what he 

was really talking round to find out, that simple, 

straightforward Aleck Gray, who had no secrets to 
conceal, and who had never but one in connection 

with his whole life, and that not of his own seeking; 

had, half unaware,unfolded the plan of a grand inven- 

tion of grinding grain by hand-power, or “every 

man his own miller.” He had studied on it until he 

was positive that it was the want of the agricultural 

community. No more running away to mill, no 

more toll to pay, no more waiting half-a-day when 

he was in the greatest hurry, for his “ turn;” no 





pretty it is; just the name I should have fancied be- 











short, “it must go; it couldn’t help it,” he said, ex- 
ultantly, encouraged by the ready faith of the 
stranger. : 
Aleck was rather shy of confiding his plans to his 
wite, fur he remembered too well her recent ridicule 
of dne of his pet projects, which he was equally sure 
would succeed, but which, somehow, didn’t! So he 
made fo mention of the stranger’s proposal to ad- 
vance him a sum of money to perfect his new “ pa- 
tent,” taking a share in itin payment. It did not 
seem at all strange to him that this man should take 
so much interest in it; instead, the great wonder 
with him was, that every one did not. And so he 
simply told his wife that he had to start very early 
for Fairhaven, to see a man in regard to the sale of 
stock; quieting his conscience by the mental declar- 
ation that he did not say what kind of stock. 
The arrangement was, that he should be at the 
abovenamed place, at the depot, at six o’clock, and 
then and there receive the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars, giving in return a share-holder’s certificate to 
this Mr. Vance. It was, therefore, with a feeling of 
relief that he glanced about him, in the chill, uncer- 
tain dawn, and saw that his neighbors were none of 
them astir. He did not care to be questioned, for 
he had determined to surprise them all by his success. 
But despite the feeling of exultation at the near 
realization of his long-deferred hopes, he was con- 
scious of a slight nervousness, and an uncomfortable, 
because.an undetinable, sense of danger. Several 
times he had been startled; once by the sudden caw- 
caw of a young family of crows in the swamp at bis 
left, and once by the swift running of a hare across 
the road. Passing over the little bridge opposite the 
brown cottage where Mrs. Frye resided, he paused a 
moment, and leaned over the railing, looking at his 
watch. Down the river,some twenty-five or thirty 
rods, there was a small saw-mill. Mr. Sp the 


““Why no, he went away quite early, before I 
awoke. He has gone to town, something about sell- 
ing some of the cattle, hesaid. Is anything the mat- 
ter?” looking down the road, whither some half a 
score of people were running excitedly. 

“Mrs. Frye’s killed—imurdered close by her own 
door.” Hedid not see the white, righ face, half 
hidden by the curtain, and went on. ‘‘ You see, I 
can look right into Mrs. Frye’s yard from my mill, 
and I noticed something lying by the door, quite 
early, but forgot about it till Ned Tarner cawe down 
to his work, a trifle after sunrise. Says Ned to me— 
standing in the door to hang up his coat, ‘ What’s 
that, Sprague, over in Mrs. Frye’s yard?’ I see the 
man turn pale.as he spuke, and Ned isn’t a spooney 
sort of a fellow generally, and so I went and luoke!, 
and, my God! there lay a woman on her back, with 
her face slightly turned towards us, and her long,bla. k 
hair blowing over her shoulders. I knew how it was 
at the first glance, but Ned and I went right up there, 
and found the poor lady, as I had supposed, dead.” 

He looked up, but the white face bad disappeared 
from among the curtains, and Ann’s ruddy fuce, 
grown strangely pale, looked out to inquire if he 
didn’t know anything? And Mrs. Gray bad about 
the heart, too.” And turning from him in disgust, 
she took the slight form in her strong arms, and bore 
her back to the bed, where, by the speedy use of cor- 
dials and restoratives, she came slowly back td con- 
scio' : 

-“O Ann,” she sobbed, hysterically, “isn’t it - 
terrible?” 

“There, ma’am, don’t think anything about it. If 
Sprague hadn’t been a fool, he would have known 
better than to tell you such stuff when you were ill.” 

“But [ should have known it; somebody would 
have told me. ©O Ann! and she so young and 


h tiful !” 





proprietor, was just unlocking his “ office,” as a 
little building adjoining the mill was facetiously 
called. He stopped a moment, peering through the 
fog (which lay heavier over the river) at the figure on 
the bridge, and then disappeared inside. As he was 
always very punctual in his morning calls at his 
“ office,” some suspicious persons were uncharitable 
enough to hint at the probable contents of a certain 
innocent-looking can, labelled ‘“‘ Kerosene,” in large 
black letters. 

Aleck Gray smiled to himself, as he turned to go 
on, and looking back a moment after, he saw Sprague 
standing in the door, and wiping his mouth with his 
coat-sleeve—it was such a damp morning! But 
something else caught his eye as he turned; some- 
thing light-colored, lying against the brown soil of 
the flower-border that ran round by the south door 
of Mrs, Frye’s cottage. He paused a moment, won- 
dering what it could be, it had such an odd look 
about it; then remembering that he had a long walk 
before him, he hurried on. ; 
Slowly the white belt of fog rose from the river, 
and the long strip of marsh, now entirely submerged 
by the late heavy rains, and rested like a halo over 
the distant hills. The sun came up, brightening the 
pale gold of the willows, and looking in through attic 
windows, woke the laggard boys and girls, even be- 
fore the sharp call at the foot of the stairs summoned 
the Johns, and Joshuas, and Susans of the respective 
households. 

Mrs. Gray did not rise early, and Ann Turner, lrer 
help, taking advantage of the absence of Mr. Gray, 
indulged in an extra nap. They were both startled 
by the sound of excited voices, followed almost im- 
mediately by a sharp rap. Ann dressed hurriedly, 
two or three raps considerably accelerating her move- 
ments. Mrs. Gray, however, too nervous to endure 
the suspense,and fearful some PP 

to her husb and, threw a wrapperover,her shoulders, - 
and lifting the sash, inquired what was the matter. 

*“ Where is Mr. Gray?” was the evasive answer. 
“© Mr. Sprague,” she called, faintly, “has any- 
thing happened to my husband?” 


ident had | a 





“Don’t, Mrs. Gray, please don’t; you'll bring on 
one of your bad spells, and Mr. Gray away.” 

“O, if Aleck were only here!” clutching nervously 
at the counterpane, and drawing it over her face. 
But Ann dosed her liberally with cordials, and held 
her hands, and soothed her as she would a frighten- 
ened child, until she grew calm and quiet. 

Jt was nigh ten o’clock when Aleck Gray got home. 
It was a pale, shocked face that looked into his wife's 
chamber, a face that—was it ber disordered fancy ?— 
looked strangely like the of the beautifal wo- 
man lying dead in the little cottage by the river. 
She had never thought of it before—indeed, she did 
not think she had ever seen that peculiar expression 
on his face; but now, the same look was in her hus- 
band’s eyes, that she had often noticed in the dark, 
sorrowful eyes of Agnes Frye. 

The greatest excitement prevailed, and the press, 
far and wide, spread the shocking account. It creat- 
ed an intense interest. Some lonely old miser mur- 
dered for his gold, or some reckless and unfortunate 
man, washed ashore, with bruised face and rifled 
pockets, might send a temporary thrill of horror 
through the community. Buta young and beauti- 
ful woman, living alone and unprotected, in a quiet 
country neighborhood, with no money to attract the 
cupidity of the evil-disposed, or enemies so bitter as 
to harm her—to find such an one dragged frem the 
shelter of her home, and murdered by bes own door, 
was dreadful. The entire ity waa sh " 
and nothing else was talked of in the street, oz by the 
fireside. 

The most profound mystery eaveloped the whole 
matter. There was no trace of violence in the house. 
The bed had not been slept in, but,a pillow and a 
blanket on the sofa, suggested that it had possibly 
been occupied. The door had been unlocked from 
the inside, and the key stil! remained in the lock. 
She had on the same dress that some one remember- 
ed seeing hex wear past that afternoon. A light 
cashmere shawl was wrapped about her shoulders, 
and ng part, of, her dress was torn or disordered. The 
wound was on the temple, evidently the result of a 
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“Your husband? Noma’am. We just wanted to 





more bother with too much, or not enough water; in 


see him a moment—isn’t he at home?” | 


slung-shet. The body was kept several days, in the 
hope that the widely extended notices might reach 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 














some of her friends, but no one came, and stranger 
hands buried the ill-fated woman. 
There were found among her effects several things 
which added to the mystery which had always sur- 
rounded her. She had given her name as Agnes 

Frye, but several articles of clothing were found 
marked ‘“‘Angie Gray,” and the backs of several l¢t- 
ters, yellow and soiled with age, bore the same name. 
Among them were two, written in a clear, mascu- 
line hand, bearing the signature of “ Geoffrey Loydd.” 

They were dated some eight or nine years before, 

and were very lover-like in tone, and very urgent for 
early marriage. Then there were found, lain carefully 
away in an envelop, two cards, on which was taste- 
fully printed, “Mr. & Mrs. Geoffrey V. Loydd,” and 
in the left-hand corner the name, “Angie Gray.” Of 
course then, “Agnes Frye ” had been an assumed 
name, for the wedding cards, taken in connection 
with the letters, were very convincing proof that 
they, at least, would bear the true name. There was 
a pocket-book containing something over a hundred 
dollars, but a small port ie which was 
in her pocket was rifled of its contents, and lay open 
beside her. It was supposed to have contained the 
money—some twenty dollars—which Mr. Dolorme, 
the tailor in the village, had that day paid her for 
work, as none of the bills in the pocket-book were of 
that denomination. They were all fives, and ona 
different bank altogether. 

But the most important thing found was a “ Diary.” 

It was evidently commenced while the writer was at 
school, and much of it was a simple record of school- 
girl experiences. It was unimportant, save as it 
revealed something of the loneliness and orphanage 
of her life. There were numberless references to the 
“dear mother in heaven,” with hints of somebody’s 
desertion, and vague speculations whether he were 





and she took up the burden of toil in a New England 
farmhouse, where it seems she had been adopted 
when a mere child. Then followed little, unimpor- 
tant records of May-days, and house-cleanings, with 
the great event of sheep-shearing, and the inevitable 
“cold storm” that succeeded it. And then the 
weary days of planting, in which the “ dropped 
corn” and “pricked in” pumpkin seeds, with 
“Charley and Joe,” which, unfortunately, were all 
the names the record contained of the family. But 
by-and-by there came the record of picnics and ber- 
rying parties; and then one golden August day, 
when the skies were bluer, the air sweeter, and the 
whole earth lovelier than ever before, she thought, 
he came. Hencefurth the monotonous round of 
country living was omitted, and only those days 
when he came were thought worthy of record. There 
were all the varying shades of feeling—the shy won- 
der if he gave ali the girls the same tender glance, 
and the same lingering pressure of the hand. The 
studying of his taste in the color of her ribbons, and 
all the little, innocent efforts to render herself beau- 
tifylin his eyes. The fear that her simple country 
ways might shock or annoy iim. or the innocent 
wonder if he really did “like her alittle,” as his at- 
tentions evidently became pointed. Then, for awhile, 
there were few, if any, entries; and then the great 
and absorbing happiness of love flashed and glowed 
over the pages, and the shy, blushing girl became 
@ passionate, devoted, self-forgetful woman. All 
through the autumn, her great joy sang like a sweet 
song through the leaves. Loving little excuses were 
made to the “‘ dear old journal ;” for the deft fingers 
were stitching bands and ruffles; and more than one 
web of cloth had bleached into snowy whiteness on 
the sunny slope of the ‘‘south meadow.” Father 
and mother, as she called her kind foster-parents, 
were determined that their little girl should not go 
out from among them empty-handed, and the inev- 
itable ‘“‘ feather-bed ”” had been selected from among 
half-a-dozen, each one of which seemed more de- 
lightfal and downy than the other. Numerous inti- 
mations were given of “ Geoffrey’s, impatience,” and 
at last the announcefhent that she had consented to 
Christmas instead of New Year, for her wedding- 
day. The next entry was important, and I give it 
entire: . 
“Dear Jour:—Something strange has happened 
to-day. It seems so improbable that I can only think 
of it as an exciting dream, from which I shall pres- 
ently awake. This morning, as Geoffrey and I were 
at breakfast in our new home, some one rapped at 
the door, and as it was very cold, Geoffrey bade him 
come in. I was quite frightened at the manner in 
which the stranger regarded me; he was pale as 
marble, as, coming to my side, he'gazed at me long 
and earnestly, then gasped, rather than spoke, 
‘Child, for heaven’s sake speak to me—I am your 
father!’ 


to explain everything. 


all about it.’ 

“T never saw a frown on Geoffrey’s face before, 
and it frightened me, he looked so strangely; and I 
made haste to ask ‘ how I had offended him?’ which 
seemed to increase his annoyance, for he spoke quite 
sharply when he bade me ‘ attend to my father, and 
not watch him.’ I had hard work to keep back the 
tears, and at the first opportunity, I stole away, and 
hada good cry. And this upon the very eve of my 
long-absent father’s return. Is it an omen, I 
wonder? 

“ And my father really lives, and I have had the 
joy of beholding him. I love him very much already. 
It is @ strange story he tells us; I will tell it as 


not also dead. Then the school-days were ended, {change in his habits and morals. The gaming-table 


I don’t know what I should have done if it 
had not been for Geoffrey, I was so excited. I hard- 
ly know how it was, but he seemed to understand and 
I said, ‘You don’t seem a 
bit surprised, Geoffrey; one would think you knew 


and improvident youth, to which he added the in- 
discretion of an early marriage, thus burdening him- 
self with a family before he had any means for their 
support. They had two children, a son and a 
daughter, and his wife was in ill health nearly all the 
time, and expenses accumulated so much faster than 
income, that he at last grew discouraged, and know- 
ing that his wife would never consent to lis going, 
he tooka silent farewell of his family, after first léav- 


newly-discovered gold-regions of California, w i 


chary enough of her favors heretofore—to help i 
The passage was long, and communication was not 
so rapid as it is now, and nearly a year had elapséd 
before he heard from home. Then a letter which he 
had written, c8ntaining a check—his first earnings— 
was returned to him, accompanied by a few lines from 
the postmaster, saying that his wife had been dead: 
six months, and his boy, who was sent to the alms- 
house, had run away, and no one knew where lie 
was. The little girl had been adopted into a respect- 
able family, and the writer thought it might be as 
well ifshe knew nothing of the lettér; adding, how- 
ever, that ffhe chose, he could of course communicate 
with the people having charge of the child. Under 
the circumstances, he had thought it best not to 
write; and, cut loose from all the restraints of home 
and home interests, in the wild, uncivilized state of 
society at the mines, he grew reckless and dissolute, 
and for the next five years lost and won, accumu- 
lated and squandered alternately, with little thought 
orcare whether he had one dollar or one thousand. 
But better thoughts came to him at length, and he 
made a resolution to amass a fortune, and return to 
his native place, and seek out his children, and end 
his days with them. He made a sudden and radical 


and drinking-saloon no longer got a lion’s shate of 
his gold, and he was accumulating rapidly, when he 
was laid ill of a fever, and before he was weld, it had 
all disappeared—those terrible blood-leeches of the 
mines, nurses and physicians, sucking himdry. Ore 
was not so plentiful; the old leads were giving out, 
and it was slower work this time; but he was not 
discouraged, always keeping this end in view, and at 
last he has accomplished his desires, and returned 
once more to his native State. 

‘¢He is very anxious to find his boy, and I, who had 
almost forgotten him in these long years, am getting 
as anxious and excited about it as he. I don’t know 
but I‘am foolish and notional, but it don’t seem as if 
Geoffrey liked it because I am. He says it is not at 
all likely he is living; he would have been heard of 
before this. Another thing troubles me, father does 
not like Geoffrey. He has a way of watching him 
covertly, as if he were trying to remember, or assure 
himself of something. -I think Geoffrey notices it, 
too, for he has grown moody and irritable, and I 
sometimes fancy he does not care as much for me as 
he used. Father is away a great part of the time 
searching for Arthur. I almost begin to believe, 
with Geoffrey, that he is not living. ® 08 * 
* Omy God! | am nearly wild with grief and affright. 
Last night Geoffrey came home dreadfully excited. 
‘He would tell me nothing for along time, but at last 
he said he teared that father had been foully dealt 
with. A man answering his description had been 
found with his head blown to pieces, in ‘five-mile 
forest,’ and as he would come through on that road; 
there were fears that it might prove him. I fear that 
I have misjudged Geoffrey, he is, if possible, more 
excited thanI am. All night long be walked the 
house, starting nervously at the slightest sound. 
“Jt is as we feared, it was he. His overcoat, 
. which we recognized, and a rifled pocket-book with 
his name written in it, have been sent in this morn- 
ing. Weare expecting him to be brought out to- 
night. Itissaid that he will be past recognition. 
Poor father! after all his long years of labor and 
waiting, to meet with such a fate! I don’t think I 
had once thought of the wealth that his death would 
give me, until Geoffrey suggested possibly that he 
had made a will, and it would be well to employ a 
lawyer to examine his papers, which we have accord- 
ingly done, and find that he had a will executed pre- 
vious to his leaving California. It was very plain and 
simple, dividing all his real and personal property 
between his two children, Arthur and Angie Gray. 
It is a great deal more than I thought, over five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. But there is a curious codicil 
which has been added to the will since’ he has been 
here. It forbids the division or appropriation of one 
dollar of this property, until both legatees are pres- 


either is brought. Geoftrey is terribly angry about 
it; he has scarcely spoken to me since it was found. 


work lost.’ 


cannot be that he is glad of father’s death, thinking 
it would enrich him. 

‘‘ Dear Jour:—I hardly dare break it, even to you, 
but I shall be distracted, if I cannot tell some one. 
A terrible fear has taken possession of me. I have 
struggled against it, and fought it back, but it only 
returns with tenfold strength. I-cannot tell when 
the thought,first dawned upon me, that in some way 
Geoffrey was privy to his assassination. It seems to 
have been growing up in me ever since that first ter- 
rible night when he was 80 excited. A score of little 
things have since strengthened me in the conviction. 
I think Geoffrey has some suspicion of my feelings. 





briefly ag possible. He had been a somewhat wild 











iffg them his last dollar, and shipped for the inh |\éndugh sometimes to think anything. 


his passage, and trusting to fortune—which had’ ‘sort of lite no longer. 
‘treiitmént I have received from that man’s hands. 


ent, or the well-authenticated proof of the death of 


He swore terribly, saying, ‘ the old fool had spoiled 
everything,’ adding, ‘there is two years’ of hard 
What can he mean? I amsure I do not 
know of any ‘ work’ that he has ever done; he told 
fe that he had an income from landed property. It 


the other day, I think he must have known my 
father, and known, also, that 1 was an heiress before 
he saw me. O Heaven! what would I not give for 
the old, happy faith, which believed what he sd often 
told me, that he ‘loved me the better for my friend- 
lessness and poverty, for now I could depend on him 
for all.’ Could he have known it all beforehand, and 
sought and won me only to obtain the property? 
‘Sdémetimes I think so. I am desperate and wretched 


“Tam going away somewhere; I can endure this 
I should blush to write the 


Iam firmly convinced that he knew all befvre he 
married me, and that money was his sole object. I 
am also quite positive that he either committed, or 
caused to be committed, the terrible crime of mur- 
der, to get possession of the money,and failing in this, 
his anger and disappointment make him forget to 
dissemble. I do not confront him with my suspicions, 
hiwever—J dare not! If he lias vommitted one 
Crittie, will he hesitate at one More, especially as 
another fuce already plé&ases him more than mine? 
I tried ‘not to believe this last, it is a hard thing for a 
woman to do; but I have seen too much to doubt. I 
‘saw them together last night; he bending fondly over 
her, with that fascinating, bewildering smile, which 
1 so well remember; and she is so pretty, and looks 
innocent. But she must know—ah well! I have 
had a sweet dream, but the awakening is terrible.” 
The diary ended abruptly. No hint or intimation 
of her after-lite—the fuur years she had been in this 
place—was fuund. No letter, no scrap of any writ- 
ten word eould be found. Some doubted its being 
her history contained in the diary, but a receipt she 
had once given was produced, proving it the same 
hand. ‘ 
Perhaps this tragical affair affected no one more 
strangely than Aleck Gray. He grew silent and ab- 
stracted, started nervously if any one spoke to him, 
and seemed pondering upon some weighty matter. 
People noticed the change, and Sprague said one day 
to Ned Turner, as they were piling boards together: 
“Do you mind, Ned, how queer Gray is getting?” 
‘Well, yes; @ man can’t help noticing, can he?” 
‘Look here, Ned,” lowering his voive, “I don’t 
like to put this and that together, but how long has 
he seemed so, do you think?” | ‘ 
“ Since that happened,” pointing over his shoulder 
with his thumb. 
“JT never mentioned it before to any living man, 
but Jsaw @ man standing on the bridge befure it was’ 
tairly light that morning. You see I went into the 
shop there, and left him standing there; when I 
turned back, which was almost instantly, he was 
walking swiftly away. Ned, lam confident that that 
man was Aleck Gray. Gray confesses that he went 
into town early; but why steal out before his wite 
wasawake? And then, when I asked him if he had 
been selling off his cattle, he seemed surprised. 
“* Cattle?’ said he, ‘I haven’t got any to sell. 
What made you think of such a thing?’ 
*“¢ Your wife said you had gone into town to sell 
some cattle,’ I replied, stoutly. You ought to have 
seen how tbat man colored and stammered out: 
ae Well, really, I didn’t know she mentioned it; I 
did think of selling some stock; I believe I didn’t 
say cattle.’ 
‘* Now what stock has he got, unless he calls some 
of his crazy machines ‘stock.’ Gray’s a fair-seem- 
ing fellow, but he was a strange boy; nobody ever 
knew where he came from, but he somehow got round 
old Benson, and then married his daughter, and tin- 
ally finished up by inheriting the farm when the old 
folks died. Nell felt mighty proud of her handsome 
beau, and would hardly notice the other boys.” 
Ned Turner smiled to himself as he thought who 
the “other boys” were. Although a mere lad, he 
very distinctly remembered how very hard Elbridge 
Sprague bad tried to win the favor of pretty Nellie 
Benson, which he would not have succeeded in do- 
ing, ifwAleck Gray’s brown eyes had never turned 
her head and captivatetl her heart. 
“Rather a grave charge to make against a neigh- 
bor, Sprague,” said Turner, a troubled look clouding 
his face. ‘* J wouldn’t be the first man to broach such 
a suspicion against @ man who had lived an honest 
life beside me sixteen years.” 
“ Charge?” said Sprague, flushing up; ‘‘ who made 
any ‘charge’ I should like to know. 1 don’t accuse 
anybody; but Isuppose a man has a right to his 
own opinions, hasn’t he?” - 
“‘1f he doesn’t use them to other people’s injury— 
yes. But you know how it is in a case of this kind. 
Once let a fellow be suspected, and public opinion is 
down on him at once. People are too excited to rea- 
son, and the simplest trifles are converted into un- 
mistakable proofs of guilt.” 


the forenoon a rough, jovial sort of a fellow, that had 
been hanging around the neighborhood for a couple 
of weeks, ostensibly in search of employment, came 
and beckoned him out, and the two held a long and 
earnest conversation together, a sudden light dawn- 
ed on Ned Turner. He wondered now that he had 
not thought of it before; he had so often heard of de- 
tectives assuming such disguises for the furtherance 
of their plans. The conversation was carried on in 
too low a tone for him to hear, but by the covert 
glances toward the brown cottage, and across to the 
great red chimneys of the old gambrel-roofed farm- 
house, Ned Turner guessed the whole story. He did 
not doubt that Sprague had imparted his suspicions 
to this man, and though he thought it a foolish and 
baseless charge, he nevertheless resolved to go over 





He behaves'strangely, and by something he let drop 


Sprague did not reply, but when in the course of 


it. He could fancy how her gray eyes would flash at 
the intelligence, for her attachment to the Grays was 
only equalled by her detestation of Sprague, who, 
being still a bachelor, had paid her some very marked 
attentions, but in such a way that she could not 
peremptori!; 4ecline them, as she longed for the op- 
portunity to do. 

In accordance with this resvlve, as soon as he had 
eate:: :'s supper, he proceeded in the direction of 
Aleck Gray's, but as he came in sight of the front 
door, his heart stood still with apprehension; for, 
walking down the vard came the tall, erect figure of 
Gray, with Bates, the stranger who had been loung- 
ing about the neighborhood, on one side, and the 
well-known county sheriff on the other. » 

It had come to this, then; and both sorrowful and 
angry, he turned and went down to ‘the store,” , 
that great repository and disp y of news in a 
country town. Here the excitement was intense; 
some condemning, and some defending, and all talk- 
ing at once, in loud and angry voices. It was some 
time before Ned Turner could get anything like a 
correct report of the case, but the following facts 
were finally elicited. 

Gray had been away from home that morning, os- 
tensibly for the sale of cattle, but afterward, in 
apparent confusion, denying that he had any such 
intention. He had gone very early, stealing out be- 
fore his wife was awake. He had been seen near the 
house while yet it was quite dark, and when observed, 
had walked swiftly away in the direction of Fair- 
haven, but no one em the village remembered to have 
seen him there. He had appeared very strange and 
unlike himself ever since. His wife had said that 
“Aleck made her nervous with his odd ways, and 
walking the house nights.” But the strangest and 
most remarkable point was, that two days befure, 
Gray iad been t¢ L2=wyer Mead, and entered a claim 
for the Gray property, claiming to be the missing 





suspicion that the mysterious young woman who 
passed as Mrs. Frye, was his sister, until the reading 
of the diary reveaied it. He did not remember ever 
to have seen her except at church, and then she wore 
& heavy veil. His wife had said, however, on the 
very morning of the assassination, that he looked 
trangely like the Jered woman. Upon Mead’s 
questioning him as to the reason of his keeping 
silence so long, he suid that at first he had been sv 
shocked and horrified as to render him incapable of 
thought and action. It all d so imp 
and unreal, he had lived among these people so long, 
and had been so happy, that he well-nigh forgot be 
was au alien. It reversed everything, and plunged 
him in a maze of uncertainty and bewilderment. He 
had pondered over it night and day ever since, and 
old, forgotten memories had awakened, until he was 
so firmly convinced that he was the lost Arthur, for 
whom his father searched so unsuccessfully, that he 
wished Mead’s advice as to the most proper steps 
necessary to discover this Geoffrey Loydd, and de- 
mand his father’s legacy. Mead agreed to under- 
take the case, difficult and improbable as it seemed, 
and Gray paid him over fifty dollars as retaining fe:>. 
But to his horror and surprise upon looking over the 
money after he had gone, he found among them four 
tive dollar bills, answering every way the description 
given by Delorme, the tailor, of those he had paid 
Mrs. Frye the day before her death. He communi- 
cated with Detective Bates at once, giving the bills 
in his charge for further identification. Upon close 
examinaticn, ‘‘Delorme” was found printed in 
minute capitals in the corners of two of them, and 
Delorme himself swore to having executed it. Upon 
the strength of these very suspicious circumstances, 
Bates felt warranted in causing his arrest. 
Pour Nellie Gray was nearly distracted, and beg- 
ged pitifully to be allowed to go to her husband. Not 
until the day he had consulted Mead had he revealed 
the long-kept secret of his birth to his wife, together 
with the certainty of his being unmistakably the- 
missing heir mentioned in the diary. She, however, 
had little faith in is being able to prove his identity 
clearly enough to satisfy the law; more especially 
with such acrafty and unscrupulous contestant as 
this Loydd. Besides, no one knew where to find him, 
or where they had lived before she left him. But 
Gray remembered the name of his birth-place, a 
small town in New Hampshire, and he trusted to 
finding the other from the circumstance of the mur- 
der in the “ five-mile woods.” 
Delicate and ill as Nellie Gray was, she persisted in 
going ten miles, to the nearest city, to consult with 
an eminent lawyer, and engage his services in her 
husband’s behalf. Mr. Winthrop had not only the 
reputation of being very successful, but he had also 
the rare faculty of gaining the love and confidence of 
his clients, to a remarkable degree. There was such 
a genuins friendliness of manner, and ready sympa- 
thy, which quieily entered into one’s feelings and 
desires, that one instinctively felt as if they had 
found a friend, where they had only expected an ad- 
viser. To this man Nellie Gray told all her hopes 
and fears, as to some old, tried friend, and his tender 
sympathy and absorbed interest won her confidence 
at once, and she went home feeling stronger and 
more hopeful for the interview. It is doubtful, 
though, if she would have lived through those few 
first terrible days, had not the strong, courageous 
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to Gray’s that night, and tell Ann—his sister—about 


nature of Ann’ Turner kept her up. 


heir, the “Arthur” mentioned in the diary of the 
murdered woman. He declared his name to be 
really Arthur, and that he changed it for the first 
one that entered his mind after he ran away from 
the workhouse. He said he remembered his parents 
very distinctly, as well as “little Angie,” but de- 
clared posti:vely that he had never the most remote f 
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ne oenoereeniioneeee ee renee 
‘It was at this crisis that the peculiar genia, 
girl developed itself. No one had ever gi 
credit for any very remarkable qualities; « 
| ¢ da rather sh 1 sort of a girl, of 
and independent spirit, and, if the truth w: 

rather high-tempered also. There was ay 
mistakable flash to the gray eyes, and a look 
determination about the mouth, that bespoke 
spirit and resolute will. It made her terribl: 
to hear people debating the probable guilt ¢ 
cence of Aleck Gray, “ as if it were possible fo 
be guilty!” she said, with scornful indignati 

But as the days ran on, people inclined n 
more to the opinion that he was really the p 
tor of the crime. And even Mr. Winthrop : 
thing but sanguine of the result of the fast-ap 
ing trial. The story he told of &n appointme 
the stranger, with the paying of so large a 
one hundred dollars on so chimerical a coi 
his “hand-mill” was considered a very we. 
improbable story. The money, he averred, w! 
paid over to Mead, was a part of that one hu 
dollars which he received from the stranger 
he admitted that he did not see this man—thi+ 
—on that morning; but that a man, appa: 
stranger, met him in the outskirts of the tow 
inquiring if his name was Aleck Gray, upon ... 
swering in the affirmative, gave a sealed enve! 
his hand, and immediately turned and walke: 
He looked after the man, who passed dow) 
street and quickly disappeared. Upon open 
envelop, he found it to contain one hundred 
in bills, with a slip of paper on which was wr. 
pencil, “Called suddenly away. A servant w: 
you this. When I want my certificate, J wi 
after it.” It was without date or signature, « 
been carelessly thrust back into the envek 
unfortunately, lost. 
The owner of the “brown ied ‘ 
surprised by a call dict tins Pathe: mae ‘ 
request permission to explore the building, «. 
to examine the trunks and wardrobe of tl 
occupant. It was a singular request to come 
young lady; but he had no particular objecti. 
told her so, adding, “if she hesitated about ¢ 
alone, his wife would perhaps accompany her 

“Thank you. I do not hesitate about g 
alone. I prefer todoso.” And taking the k 
walked quietly up to the door, unlocked it an 
in, then re-locking it, she put the key in her 
and commenced her search. 
Sprague, from his post in the mill, saw her . 
“T’ve half mitid to go over,” he said, to N. 
“T wouldn’t advise you to,” said Ned, laug) 
shade of uneasiness coming into his face, never! 
The truth was, he didn’t really understan: 
lately. Mrs. Gray had left the old house, an: 
to stay at his mother’s. But Ann—there 
telling where she was. One day at home, « 
next, no one knew where. , 
It was nearly night when he saw her cor 
but instead of going towards home, she walk 
idly in another direction. She had not re 
when he went home to supper, nor did she con 
night. The next day, as he was about setting 
look for her, she walked quietly in. 

“Tt is well you have come,” he said. 
pS “ But 1 am going again.” 
“ Where, Ann?” 
“ Well, I don’t propose eléping with your 
Sprague,” she said, laughing lightly, but with 
pressed undertone of excitement in her mann. 

“Ann, I wish you wouldn’t—” ' 

But the rising color in her cheek, and the 
darkening of her eyes, made him pause. Per), 
looked grieved, for she came over to him, a) 
her hand on his arm. . 

“Do you doubt my capability of taking care 
self, Edward?” she said, quietly. 

“Faith! no. I should like to see any on 
did!’ he exclaimed, impulsively. 

“Then trust me.” And touching her lips © 
to his forehead, she went up to her room, onl, 








appear a half-hour afterwards, dressed for a jv 
with a large portmanteau in her hand. 

“‘Ann, my child, where are you going?” »; 
mother, anxiously. 

“I do not know myself, yet, mother. Tal. 
care of Nellie till 1 come back,” going up 
lounge, and laying’ her flushed face care 
against the thin white one pressed against | 
damask cushion, and whispering, under her } 
“ Keep heart, dear.” 

There was a queer look on Mr. Wirtthroy 
when they told him of Ann’s strange beh: 
when he rode over to see Mrs. Gray, the nex 
But he said nothing, only that “Miss Tur: 
rather a strange girl.” But as he climbed 1; 
saddle, he declared emphatically that it was“ 
that she was a woman, she would make ; 
splendid lawyer.” 

It was the tenth night of a popular drama, 
of the most aristocratic theatres in New York 
magnificent building was crowded with beau: 
fashion, and some of the private boxes were go: 
in elegant and costly-dressed women. In on 
most couspicuous ones sat two gentlemen and 
The lady was charming, in a cloud of misty la 
a corsage of azure satin. There were pearls 
arms aud at her throat, and the magnificent . 
sunny hair were also braided and looped with 
She had a pretty, childish manner that wa 
fresh and charming; at least, if one could jac’ 
the nutober of glasses levelied at her trom «i 
parts of the house. The gentlemen were ch 
; indifferently between the acts, and one of the: 
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It was at this crisis that the peculiar genius of this 
girl developed itself. No one had ever given her 
credit for any very remarkable qualities; she was 
considered a rather shrewd sort of a girl, of a brave 
and independent spirit, and, if the truth was told, 
rather high-tempered also. There was a very un- 
mistakable flash to the gray eyes, and a look of stern 
determination about the mouth, that bespoke a proud 
spirit and resolute will. It made her terribly angry 
to hear people debating the probable guilt or inno- 
cence of Aleck Gray, “ as if it were possible for him to 
be guilty!” she said, with scornful indignation. 

But as the days ran on, people inclined more and 
more to the opinion that he was really the perpetra- 
tor of the crime. And even Mr. Winthrop felt any- 
thing but sanguine of the result of the fast-approach- 
ing trial. The story he told of 4n appointment with 
the stranger, with the paying of so large a sum as 
one hundred dollars on so chimerical a concern as 
his * hand-mill’”’ was considered a very weak and 
improbable story. The money, he averred, which he 
paid over to Mead, was a part of that one hundred 
dollars which he received from the stranger. But 
he admitted that he did not see this man—this Vance 
—on that morning; but that a man, apparently a 
stranger, met him in the outskirts of the town, and 
inquiring if his name was Aleck Gray, upon his an- 
swering in the affirmative, gave a sealed envelop into 
his hand, and immediately turned and walked away. 
He looked after the man, who passed down a side 
street and quickly disappeared. Upon opening the 
envelop, he found it to contain one hundred dollars 
in bills, with a slip of paper on which was written in 
pencil, “Called suddenly away. A servant will hand 
you this. When I want my certificate, J will come 
after it.” It was without date or signature, and had 
been carelessly thrust back into the envelop, and, 
unfortunately, lost. 

The owner of the “ brown cottage” was one day 
surprised by @ call from Ann Turner. She came to 
request permission to explore the building, and also 
to examine the trunks and wardrobe of the late 
occupant. It was a singular request to come from a 
young lady; but he had no particular objection, and 
told her so, adding, “if she hesitated about going in 
alone, his wife would perhaps accompany her.” 

“Thank you. I do not hesitate about going in 
alone. I prefer to doso.” And taking the key, she 
walked quietly up to the door, unlocked it and went 
in, then re-locking it, she put the key in her bosom, 
and commenced her search. 

Sprague, from his post in the mill, saw her enter. 

“T’ve half a mind to go over,” he said, to Ned. 

“T wouldn’t advise you to,” said Ned, laughing, a 
shade of uneasiness coming into his face, nevertheless. 
The truth was, he didn’t really understand Ann, 
lately. Mrs. Gray had left the old house, and come 
to stay at his mother’s. But Ann—there was no 
telling where she was. One day at home, and the 
next, no one knew where. n 

It was nearly night when he saw her come out; 
but instead of going towards home, she walked rap- 
idly in another direction. She had not returned 
when he went home to supper, nor did she come that 
night. The next day, as he was about setting out to 
look for her, she walked quietly in. 

“Tt is well you have come,” he said. 

“ But lam going again.” 

“ Where, Ann?” : 

“Well, I don’t propose eléping with your friend 
Sprague,” she said, laughing lightly, but with a sup- 
pressed undertone of excitement in her manner. 

“ Ann, I wish you wouldn’t—” ° 

But the rising color in her cheek, and the sudden 
darkening of her eyes, made him pause. Perhaps he 
looked grieved, for she came over to him, and laid 
her hand on his arm. 

“Do you doubt my capability of taking care of my- 
self, Edward?” she said, quietly. 

“Faith! no. I should like to see any one that 
did!” he exclaimed, impulsively. 

‘““Then trust me.” And touching her lips lightly 
to his forehead, she went up to her room, only to re- 
appear a half-hour afterwards, dressed for a journey, 
with a large portmanteau in her hand. 

‘* Ann, my child, where are you going?” said her 
mother, anxiously. 

“TI do not know myself, yet, mother. Take good 
care of Nellie till I come back,” going up to the 
lounge, and laying her flushed face caressingly 
against the thin white one pressed against the red 
damask cushion, and whispering, under her breath, 
“ Keep heart, dear.” 

There was a queer look on Mr. Wirlthrop’s face, 
when they told him of Ann’s strange behaviour, 
when he rode over to see Mrs. Gray, the next day. 
But he said nothing, only that ‘“ Miss Turner was 
rather a strange girl.” But as he climbed into his 
saddle, he declared emphatically that it was “ashame 
that she was a woman, she would make such a 
splendid lawyer.” . 

It was the tenth night of a popular drama, in one 
of the most aristocratic theatres in New York. The 
magnificent building was crowded with beauty and 
fashion, and some of the private boxes were gorgeous 
in elegant and costly-dressed women. In one of the 
most conspicuous ones sat two gentlemen and a lady. 
The lady was charming, in a cloud of misty lace over 
a corsage of azure satin. There were pearls on her 
arms and at her throat, and the magnificent coils of 
sunny hair were also braided and looped with pearls. 
She had a pretty, childish manner that was very 
fresh and charming; at least, if one could judge by 
the nutuber of glasses levelled at her trom different 
parts of the house. The gentlemen were chatting 





noticde, had a peculiar habit of shutting his white, 
even teeth into his under lip. 

A little way-—not more than two or three boxes off 
—were two men, one very old, judging by the long 
snowy beard and hair. The other was quite young, 
with clear, ruddy cheeks, dark moustache, and 
thick, curling black hair. He was a fine-looking 
young fellow, with an eye like a hawk. The pretty 
lady in satin and pearls evidently took his fancy; 
and although he seemed interested in the play, he 
evidently lost not the slightest motion of the occu- 
pants of that box. When the play was over, he 
slipped quietly out, after saying a dew words in alow 
tone to the white-haired old man. 

By-and-by the aristocratic and elegantly-dressed 
audience came pouring out; and one after another 
of the splendid equipages in waiting took its dainty 
load and rolled swiftly away. An elegant span of 
purple-black horses stood champing and gnawing 
their bits, impatient of delay. Presently a petite 
little figure, wrapped in a mantle of royal purple 
velvet, over fold upon fold. of white misty lace, came 
out to the step, leaningeupon the arm of a tall, dark- 
eyed and dark-haired man. They paused a moment, 
talking with the gentleman who had accompanied 
them; and as he made his adieus, bowing low over 
the tiny gloved hand of the lady, the dark-haired 
man turned his face partly aside, setting his hand- 
some teeth sharply into his lips. Then the lady was 
handed in, he following her, the driver mounted to 
his seat, and the horses, rearing and snorting, sprang 
swiftly away; but not before a young man, standing 
carelessly by, had caught at the carriage and swung 
himself up lightly behind. 

The days ran swiftly by, and but two more re- 

mained before the trial of Aleck Gray. Ann Turner 
had not yet returned, though they had twice received 
a note from her. The excitement had been steadily 
increasing, and few now doubted the guilt. of the 
prisoner. Mr. Winthrop said little, and some thought 
that he himself considered the case hopeless. At 
length the morning of the trial came. Nellie Gray, 
unable to bear the suspense of waiting at home, had 
come up to the court-room, and, sitting in an easy- 
chair beside the “‘prisoner’s box,” stole one little 
white hand over the railing, and laid it on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. The look of wistful pleading in the 
violet eyes was enough to melt the hardest heart. 
Silent and immovable as a stone, she sat through the 
opening plea in behalf of the commonwealth. A look 
of grieved surprise came over her face, as, with nim- 
ble tongue, the prosecuting attorney portrayed in 
vivid colors the terrible guilt of the prisoner. Once, 
only, she moved, and then only to lay her hand with 
soft, caressing touch, on the bowed head of her hus- 
band. Then followed the testimony—the same that 
they all knew, no new facts had been elicited, the 
attorney said; but he begged that they would give 
those already received due weight. The evidence 
was circumstantial, but, he thought, very convincing, 
and he hoped the jury would consider before they 
let loose in the community a man who had evidently 
committed so shocking adeed. He hoped the sym- 
pathies of the jury—stimulated as they doubtless 
were at a sight evidently gotten up for effect—and 
here he glanced meaningly upon the white, drooping 
little figure by the prisoner’s box—would not blind 
them to the overwhelming force of the evidence. 

People looked anxiously at Winthrop, who sat with 

a pale, composed face, which told nothing. But 
when the gentleman closed, he arose quietly, saying 
he was now ready to introduce his witnesses; where- 
upon an old man, with long white hair and beard, 
came quietly out of a side slip, and with bowed form 
and unsteady gait, approached the stand. A chair 
was placed for tim, and then, looking towards the 
‘door, Mr. Winthrop called the name of “ Miss Ann 
Turner.” 

This turn in affairs was so pnlooked-for, as not the 
slightest intimation had been given of the introduc- 
tion of reputting testimony, save that already given, 
of the general good ch ter of the d, that all 
turned in surprise, as Ann Turner, with flashing 
eyes and regal step, pushed past them. A flush was 
on her cheek, and the gray eyes weré black as night. 
She was a little thinner than when we last saw her, 
and the long coils of black hair had disappeared, and 
over the forehead, and falling down to the tip of the 
snowy collar, were short, clustering curls. 

A gentleman and Jady sitting near the door gave 
each a startled, bewildered look towards her, as she 
stepped upon the stand. Her quick eye raga down 
the long line of faces until it encountered those two, 
and a curious smile flickered over her face—proud, 
exultant, defiant. The lady put up one little dainty 
hand, and pushed carelessly back the rippling waves 
of soft, sunny hair; but from under the veiled lids 
she shot one swift look towards her companion. He 
shut his teeth into his lips till a slight stain of crim- 

son suffused their whiteness, while the heavily- 
fringed blue-black eyes emitted pale rays of yellow 
fire. He involuntarily half arose in his seat, where- 
upon a quiet-looking man in a slouched beaver, sit- 
ting directly in front of them, cast a quick look of 
intelligence towards another and similar looking 
man, a little nearer the door. He immediately sank 

back again, however, for the clear voice of Ann 

Turner thrilled through the hall, holding the vast 

crowd in rapt silence. ; 

She began by relating the circumstance of the 

strangers calling themselves Vance visiting the farm- 

house the day be »"e the murder; describing their 

personal appearanc. so accurately and vividly that 

a wild thrill of horror and suspicion surged through 








indifferently between the acts, and one of them, one 
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recounted the conversation of the woman, her appa 
rently careless questionings, and the eager though 
carefully-veiled interest in the deceased. She spoke 
of the sudden interest assumed by this Vance in a 
certain chimerical invention of Gray’s, and the 
strange offer of advancing money upon so evident a 
failure. At her work about the house, she had 
heard and wondered, and from wondering, grew 
suspicious. At last, when circumstances conspired 
so terribly against him, she had determined-to make 
an effort to save him. Without apprising any one of 
her purpose, she had gained permission to visit the 
brown cottage. Once inside, after securing herself 
against intrusion, she had proceeded to re-search the 
trunks, drawers and wardrobe of the murdered 
woman. To the letters which had been found was 
appended the signature of Geoffrey V. Loydd. Might 
not the V stand for Vance? she had argued. But 
her main hope had been to find some picture or like- 
ness of some description, of this woman’s husband. 
She went carefully through each article, but could 
find nothing. Daunted, but not disheartened, she 
began anew. One thing after another was unfolded, 
shaken, and replaced. At last, she came again toa 
little box of jewelry; she laid it down half reluctant- 
ly—she had twice looked it over—then reached and 
took it up again. There was a locket, but though 
evidently once containing pictures, it was now empty. 
Among the various rings and brooches was one with 
a simple fold of brown hair threaded slightly with 
silver. It had evidently been a favorite ornament, 
for it was the only one people ever remembered to 
have seen her wear, and it fastened her collar that 
morning. That fact invested it with interest, and 
she turned it over in her hand, noticing for the first 
time that the broad band of gold at the edge was 
very unlike the back. Examining it closely, ascarce- 
ly discernible line was seen about midway the band. 
She looked, hoping to find some spring; but being 
unsuccessful, she pressed the outer edge at a venture, 
when it fell noiselessly back, revealing a face which 
set her heart to throbbing wildly. It was the very 
face she was looking for! Carefully securing the 
brooch, she had gone at once to Lawyer Mead, and 
asked to see the letters which had been left, together 
with the diary, in his charge. She then compared 
the writing with the pencil note received by Gray 
with the money, and which she had accidentally 
found, and found them, as she had expected, identi- 
cal. She then went immediately to Mr. Winthrop, 
and told him her suspicions and discoveries. By his 
permission, though not altogether by his advice, her 
subsequent movements had been governed. 

The two men in slouched beavers looked signifi- 
cantly towards the pretty, sunny-haired woman 
(from whose peachy cheek the soft rose had faded) 
and her dark-haired companion, and then at each 
other. The man sat as passionless as a statue, save 
for the small spot of vivid crimson that burned on 
his usually colorless cheek. 

At a motion from Mr. Winthrop, Ann Turner again 
proceeded with her testimony. 

Ske had returned home, and, by means of a note 
from Mr. Winthrop, had ded in g from 
Mr. Mead one of the letters in his care. With this, 
and the concealed picture, she had started upon the 
seemingly hopeless task of finding its original. . She 
first visited the public house at Fairhaven, and as- 
certained from the clerk that such a man and woman 
were there and stopped a day or two, but he was un- 
certain whethtr it was before, or after, the murder. 
Having obtained from Mr. Gray a description of the 
man who gave him the money, she set herself to dis- 
cover him. To do this more effectually, she made 
use of certain disguises which she carried from home 
with her for that purpose. She first took a critical 
survey of the servants and waiters belongi ng to the 
house, but found none among them answering the 
description. But while she was waiting and watch- 
ing, a very unex pected and providential circumstance 
occurred. Among the new arrivals one night, came 
aman whom, though she had never seen, she knew 
at once, and that, too, despite the generally-received 
opinion of his death. She had contrived to drop a 
name before this man, and his evident tion con- 
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| came into the stable about two o’clock, and routed 
him up to give his horse some oats, and while he was 
| eating, he wrote something on a paper, and presently 
| gave him an envelop, with instructions to go out on 
the Plain roag and when such and such a looking 
man came along, which he would at about sucha 
time, to give it to him, after first ascertaining if his 
name was Gray. And after giving him the dollar 
and the drink of brandy, he had got into his carriage 
and driven rapidly away. She had shown hiu the 
picture, which he instantly recognized, and the nan 
now stood ready to swear to all she had here stated 
concerning him. She had then, in company with 
her new ally, gone at once to New York, as her friend 
informed her that he had himself been to New 
Hampshire, and found that Loydd had already en- 
tered a claim for the property belonging to his 
deceased wife, claiming to be the sole heir to the 
whole amount; and as no one disputed his claim, he 
was in a fair way to receive it all, as he had already 
done several thousands deposited in the bank in M., 
by his wife’s father, soon after his return from Cal- 
ifornia, After arriving in New York, they had both 
assumed disguises, and commenced their search for 
Loydd. They paraded streets, investigated public 
houses, haunted railroad stations and places of enter- 
tainment, until, at almost the eleventh hour, success 
had rewarded their efforts. ‘ 

At this moment, there was a stir near the door, 
and the cry arose that a woman had fainted. It was 
@ very white face, over which the unbound hair fell 
in soft, sunny waves; but Ann Turner, looking as 
they carried her out, thought it but another piece of 
that woman’s consummate acting. 

At a look from Mr. Winthrop, the two men in 
slouched beavers came out and stood in the aisle, 
thus barring the egress of ‘the gentleman who had 
arisen to follow his wife. He sat down again, a cold 
perspiration starting out on his forehead. Mr. Win- 
throp now asked that a warrant be immediately 
issued for the arrest of Geoffrey V. Loydd, who was 
already in the house, having been brought on sub- 
peena from New York. 

There was intense excitement among the audience. 
The women screamed, and some of them fainted; but 
unmoved by the general uproar, those two plainly- 
dressed men, whom the crowd just began to discover 
were officers, quietly and firmly led the newlyrarrest- 
ed man forward. As he came up, Nellie Gray, for 
the first time, caught sight of his face. Rising to her 
feet, she exclaimed, in sudden excitement: 

“O Aleck! saved! saved!” And tottering to the 
railing, raised her arms towards her husband, but 
her frail strength gave way, and she was caught in 
the strong arms of Ann Turner, and pressed convul- 
sively to her true, brave heart. 

‘Not Aleck Gray, good friends,” said the venerable, 
white-haired man, who had sat near the stand while 
Miss Turner had given her evidence, “but Arthur 
Gray, the true son and heir of John Gray.” Then 
turning suddenly round, he exclaimed, “0 Arthur! 
my boy! my boy! At last, thank God! at last.” 

The bowed form became suddenly erect, the long 
white hair and flowing beard were torn off, and a 
fine, handsome tman of scarce fifty, with soft brown 
hair threaded lightly with silver, and sunny brown 
eyes so like young Gray’s that one would not have 
doubted the relationship, had not the whole face and 
bearing of the man substantiated it. 

At sight of him, a look of affright and horror had 
suddenly crept into the wonderful blue-black eyes of 
Geoffrey Loydd. 

“ Gray! Gray!’ shouted the excited crowd. “ Free 
him! free him!” And the great mass of people 
swayed to and fro, and hats were swung, and hand- 
kerchiefs waved, and women cried, and men cheered, 
and amid the general confusion, the sharp report of 
@ pistol rang through the hall. 

Ann Turner, who sat supporting the little form of 
Nellie Gray, swayed suddenly to one side, putting 
up her hands, with a quick motion, to her shoulder. 
For @ moment tke wildc=t confusion prevailed, and 
all efforts of the judge to restore order were power- 
less. Mr. Winthrop said quietly, but in a voice whose 





vinced her that she was right. She then inquired 
his name, which he readily gave, and, excited and 
overjoyed, she at: once proceeded to unfold to him 
her business. She had found, indeed, a zealous co- 
operator, and only waited to find the man who had 
brought the money, before setting off for New York, 
where her new friend thought they should be most 
likely to find Loydd. She had about decided to go 
on without waiting longer, when fortune once more 
favored her. There was a slight disturbance in the 
bar-room, and looking out, she saw a man put forci- 
bly out at the front door. One look at his face, and 
she felt sure of her man. Passing into the hall, she 
inquired of a servant whom she met, the trouble. 

‘* O, it’s only Dick Borden on one of his sprees,” 
was the reply. ‘‘He used to be porter here, and 
now, whenever he gets a little high, he fancies he 
has a perfect right here.” 

Hastily slipping out, she had overtaken the man, 
who was considerably sobered. She kept him in 
sight till he reached home, and making a note of the 
locality, waited impatiently till the next morning. 
She had no difficulty in finding him then, and he 
readily remembered taking an envelop tor a man 
who was stopping there a day or two. The man had 
charged him to make no conversation with Gray, and 
not, upon any account, let him follow him, or find 
out who he was, or who sent him. The gentleman 
had given him a dollar, and treated him to a drink 
of tiptop brandy. She inquired if the gentieman 





that part of the audience nearest the door. She then 


it depth sounded through the room, and rose 
above every other sound: 

“Officers, arrest that woman!” which was, to a 
greater portion of them, the first intimation of the 
source from which the shot had come. 

Quietness being in a measure restored, aids were 
deputized to assist the officers, whose gallantry did 
not prevent them from slipping the handcuffs on the 
little white wrists of O, such an innocent-looking 
fairy of a woman! 

A deep crimson stain marked the light dress of 
Ann Turner; but after the first shock, the brave 
girl persisted in saying, “It wasn’t anything.” But 
the speedy arrival of a surgeon demonstrated the 
fact that a pistol bali had passed under the shoulder 
blade, and the case was # very critical one indeed. 
A litter was made, and she was immediately borne 
to the house of Mr. Winthrop, which was fortunately 
near, and which he firmly insisted on. His mother, 
who was his housekeeper—for he was a bachelor— 
made everything as comfortable as possible for the 
suffering girl, sending at once for her mother, who, 
poor woman, was too thoroughly alarmed to be of 
much service. 

Comparative order being once more restored, the 
trial proceeded. The sudden appearance of John 
Gray completely unnerved Loydd. He lost his self- 
possession, and with his face buried in his hands, sat 
in gloomy silence. Only once he lifted his white, 
terror-stricken face, as Mr. Gray mounted the wit- 
ness-stand, to explain by what right he, who by 








staid at the hotel that night. He said “Nu.” He 


common consent had been dead over four years, 
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stood before them in life and health. 
a strange one, and as follows: 

On the night of his supposed murder, he had start- 
ed with the intention of reaching the village of M. 
by ten o’clock. He had nine miles to walk, and it 
was nearly eight o’clock when he left the railway 
station, He had written to his daughter that he 
should be home that night, and fearing she would bo 
anxious, he resolved to get through, although warned 
of the lonely and somewhat perilous character of the 
way. ‘Five mile forest” did not bear a very good 
name, and there was the usual amount of stories of 
“unfortunate peddlers” told of it. He had little 
faith in the generality of stories of that description, 
and set out, a little after dark, on his walk. The 
night was cloudy and dark, but he was well ac- 
quainted with the way, and found no difficulty in 
keeping the road. 

About half an hour after striking into the woods, he 
fancied that he heard steps behind him, He paused 
and listened. He was not mistaken; he could hear 
distinctly the steady clump, clump, of a pair of heavy 
boots. Feeling a trifle nervous, he started again; 
but the heavy boots rapidly gained on him, and in less 
than ten minutes overtook him. He bade his fellow- 
traveller a courteous good-evening, and received in 
reply a stunning blow on the left temple, which sent 
him reeling to the ground, He was vaguely con- 
scious of being drawn rapidly through the weeds and 
thick underbrush that lined the road. His overcoat 
was unceremoniously stripped from his back, his 
pockets rifled, and with a parting kick, the robber 
left him to his fate; and he could hear the steady 
clump, clump of his boots growing fainter and fainter 
in the distance, when suddenly a ritle shot rang out, 
sharp ‘and clear, thoroughly arousing his half-par- 
alyzed faculties, and causing him to spring quickly 
to his feet. Drawing off his boots, he ran as swiftly 
and noiselessly as possible in the direction of the 
report. The sudden gleam from a dark lantern fell 
across the road but a few rods ahead of him. He lay 
down on his face, with his head slightly raised, and 
by keeping in the thick underbrush, managed to 
work himself along somewhat nearer. To his aston- 
ishment, he discovered that the robber had himself 
been robbed, and bending over him was a tall man 
well mufiied about the face. 

** Curses on the luck!” he heard him mutter. “I’m 
not sure it’s him, after all.” Then: plunging his 
hand in his pocket, he drew out a pocket-book, and 
holding it to the light, he opened it and examined it. 

* All right,” he exclaimed, in a tone of exultation. 
“‘That shot made such ugly work with his face, I 
didn’t half know him.” 

The voice sounded strangely familiar, and a gleam 
of the lamp falling for an instant across his face, as 
he turned down the light, he saw, and knew the man. 
The terrible shock.came over him with such over- 
whelming force that for some moments he was utter- 
ly incapable of thought or motion. He saw him as 
in a dream, take out the money, and throw the rifled 
pocket-book on the ground, and, with a quick glance 
about him, go to a little clump of thick brush, and 
taking from thence a horse, mount him and ride 
away. . 

He lay for some time, trying to decide what course 
to pursue. He was evidently the man’s intended 
victim, and to this—to him—most fortunate robbery, 
he was indebted for his life. He had never much 


His story was 


. faith in Geoffrey Loydd, from the first time he met 


him in a gambling-house in San Francisco; but had 
not thought him quite capable of this. He was well 
satistied, when he came home and found him his 
daughter’s husband, that he had discovered in some 
way that he had amassed quite a fortune, and for 
that reason had sought her out and married her. 
He saw how opposed he was to the search he was 
making for Arthur, and could easily guess the 
reason. 

“But my girl loved him,” he went on, “and I 


shrank from throwing a shadow over her happiness,. 


poor child! It was little enough I had ever added to 
it. At length I determined to let them think me 
dead, for a while, at least. Rising, I retraced my 
steps, and waited at the station for the midnight 
train which stopped at that place. I had still money 
about me—{ had not lived in the mines so long with- 
out learning wisdom-—-more than thrice the amount 
stolen, and determined to be dead to them; fur I 
confess my coming had been little like what I had 
pictured it through the long, toilsome years. 

“*T went to Europe—went in a sailing vessel, work- 
ing my passage. After I arrived in Liverpool, I 
jobbed round, speculated a little, went across to 
Ireland, and from there I sailed for France, After- 
wards I went as far north as Norway, and by easy 
stages back again. 

“Three months ago I landed at New Orleans, 


came up the Mississippi, and by the way of the. 


lakes, home, I bought these things,” pointing to 
the white whiskers and wig, at Buffalo, and came to 
M. disguised in them. I there learned, for the first 
time, of the tragic death of my poor Angie, and 
knew at once whose hand had done the cruel deed. 
I also heard that one Aleck Gray was accused of the 
murder. The old hope revived in my heart that it 
might possibly be my lost boy, and I at once has- 
tened here, when by chance I met Miss Turner, 
through whose heroism, and courage, and perse- 
verance, Geoffrey Loydd, the double murderer, is at 
last fairly ‘hunted down.’” i 

Amid cheers and shouts, Aleck, or rather Arthur 
Gray, was released from custody—fully and honor- 
ably acquitted. His pretty Nellie, her snowy cheeks 
flushed with excitement, leaned proudly on his arm, 
laughing and weeping by turns, while the happy 





father beamed proudly on them both.—Completely 
cowed and overcome, Geoffrey Loydd confessed his 
guilt, admitting that his object in throwing suspicion 
on Arthur was to gethim out of the way, and thus 
become sole heir to the property; for which he had 
married Angie, having been previously engaged, 
however, to his present companion, who first sug- 
gested his marrying this girl, and getting the prop- 
erty; after which they were to devise some means to 
get rid of the ‘* encumbrances.” 

He was sentenced to suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law; and his companion, being apparently ac- 
cessory to the crimes, was committed to prison for 
life; but one morning the warden fuund her with one 
small white hand under her smooth, childish face, 
over which her sunny hair fell in tangled masses; 
the blue eyes were stony and cold, and a little bottle 
labelled “ morphia ”’ was on a stool at her side. 

For « long time Ann Turner hovered between life 
and death. The ball had been extracted, but she bad 
bled profusely, and the wound was an ugly one. The 
surgeons gave little hope of her recovery, and indeed, 
the marble face that lay so many days motionless 
among Mrs. Winthrop’s snowy pillows, gave little 
cause for hope. But after awhile, the strength came 
reluctantly back to the nerveless limbs, and the slow 
color flushed faintly through the transparent skin, 
Everything that the most faithful care and tender 
nursing could do, everything that money could 
accomplish tur her comfort, was gratefully and lav- 
ishly done. The Grays were continually devising 
ways and means to attest their great gratitude, and 
if unlimited petting could spoil Ann Turner, she was 
in a fair way to be spoiled. 

As she convalesced, Mr. Winthrop got very much 
in the habit of reading to her, and got also in the 
habit of watching the clear gray eyes kindle and 
darken, and the soft rose deepen in her cheek. She 
was very charming in her pretty, pale pink wrapper, 
which Nellie had brought ap a good many days be- 
fore she was able to haveiton. Every trace of coarse- 
ness had faded out of her face, and the old indepen- 
dence and willfulness had in a measure gone with it. 

Mr. Winthrop was called away on business, to be 
gone a week. It wag a terrible long week, and he 
got so hungry for the sight of a pale, noble face, with 
faint sea-shell tints in the thin cheeks, and darken- 
ing flashes in the clear, cool eyes, that it seemed as 
if the days were each a week long. At last, the last 
one came, and with a light heart he set his face 
homeward. It was evening before he arrived, and 
long before he was in sight of the house, he leaned 
out of the carriage, looking for the softly-shaded 
light that he knew was burning in the southeast 
chamber. But alas! no soft. flickering beam shone 
through the closed blind. There was a light in the 
kitchen, where he knew his careful mother was keep- 
ing supper fur him, and a bright, cheery glow fell 
across the yard from the sitting-room windows; the 
rest of the house was in shadow. Perhaps she was 
able to come down, he thought, and was going to 
surprise him. Only his mother’s pleased face looked 
up at his entrance. e 

““Where is she, mother?” holding her hand in 
both of his. 

“Annie? O,Icouldn’t keep her any longer; the 
Grays came up yesterday, and had got the doctor’s 
consent to her removal; and Nellie thought she had 
better be moved befure you came home.” 

“Why?” abruptly, facing round. 

“ J didn’t have need to inquire, Atnold.” 

** Didn’t she want to stay, mother?” 

‘I think she thought it was best, too.” 

“ Mother, I shall see Annie before I sleep. Con- 
found conventionalities!”” he added, savagely. 

“T thought you would, Arnold,” said his mother, 
smilingly. 

He came up to her, and taking her face between 
his hands, kissed her on each cheek. 

** You will love her, mother, for my sake?” 

“Yes, Arnold; and her own, too.” 

Nellie Gray sat combing out the soft brown braids, 
stopping every few minutes to louk at the pale sleep- 
er, on the charmingest of little cot-beds, that had 
been brought down Into the great, cool, airy west 
room, ‘‘ because it was so much easier than the sofa,” 
she said. 

Annie—as they all called her now—had lain talk- 
ing, and in the pauses, had fallen into a light sleep. 
The pink robe was loosened at the throat, and the 
beautiful, snowy neck and bosom rose and fell with 
her light breathing. Presently the gray eyes flashed 
wide open. 

‘¢ Did you hearanything, Nellie?” she said, eagerly. 

**No; you have been dreaming, dear.” 

“T guess I have. I thought he had come.” 

“He? Whom do you mean?” 

“Mr. Winthrop,” a sudden blush surging up over 
the snowy neck and bosom, and blossoming brightly 
in the cheeks. 

“ And so he has, dear child,” said a deep, tender 
voice, from the shadow of the great fireplace; and 
Arnold Winthrop came eagerly forward to the little 
cot-bed, and bending over it, kissed the beautiful 
crimson cheeks, which she, in sudden shame, was 
trying to hide. 

“ Really, Mr. Winthrop,” began Nellie, with con- 
siderable dignity for such a little thing. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Gray, but,” taking her 
lightly by the shoulder, “allow me to say I shall 
‘contest the case.” 1 am not at all pleased with your 
manner of conducting things, and I shall not sub- 
mit quietly, Your act of habeas corpus is terribly 
illegal, and the sooner you beg my pardon, and ask 
me to excuse you, the better for us both,” smiling, 
and looking significantly toward the half-open door, 


toward which he had turned her. 
ble little woman, and took the hint! 

I should be delighted to tell you all the charming 
particulars of the lawyer’s wooing, only I don’t know 
myself! for Nellie was too honorable to listen, and 
though she did happen to glance back, she only got a 
confused glimpse of pink cashmere and black broad- 
cloth in the most delightful proximity. 

But everybody knew the result, when a month 
later Ann Turner was mysteriously transformed into 
Mrs. Arnold Winthrop. Some people were “ sur- 
prised,’’ and some young ladies turned up their 
pretty noses at the idea of a man of Mr. Wintbrop’s 
standing marrying a girl who had been “out to 
services.” But Arnold Wintbrop and his noble wife 
were too happy to care for anybody’s comments; and 
as the Grays, who were pow very wealthy people, 
were very intimate with her, she soon became very 
much the fashion, and was quoted upon all occasions, 

One day there was a quiet execution, and the law 
of the land—whether right or wrong—was vindicat- 
ed. The papers said Geoftrey Loydd died a repentant 
man; but alas! it could not re-animate the still form 
“under the daisies,” or bring back to the yearning 
hearts of John and Arthur Gray their “little 
Angie.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MORNING STAR. 
A TALE OF KING PHILIP’S WAR. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
re 


HAp I inhabited Plymouth colony two hundred 
years ago, I would have taken the first ship for Eng- 
land—indeed. I would. But Deacon Habakkuk Liv- 
ingston, setting his obstinacy against his scalp-lock, 
chose to remain, and, as a consequence, went to his 
final rest with his head in a condition to make one 
smile. How wicked I am! it was a very sad thing. 
Halt a dozen miles from Mount Hope I could point 
out the place of his slumber. 

The deacon’s son, Paul, was a handsome lad, with 
imaginative brain and generous heart. What right 
he had to the possession of magnanimity in that age 
1 shall not pretend to determine. Much, however, 
as he lacked the sterner traits of Puritan character, 
it was hoped that when he should have taken to him- 
self some discreet and godly damsel, he might become 
a helpful member of society. But Paul was in no 
hurry. Courtship in those days was not what it is 
now. He had witnessed its solemnities between his 
own fair sister Mary and her lover, Jonathan Mark- 
ham. Mary was by far the prettiest girl for miles 
around, which tact might have enabled Jonathan 
to take up his cross without murmuring. Indeed, I 
do not think he murmured at heart, but he wore an 
exceedingly prayerful outside. Then, too, Paul had’ 
‘seen Hezekiah Makepeace paying his addresses to the 
daughter of Kill Sin Pimple. He had watched their 
rueful faces in one of the square old pews of the 
meeting-house, till the very memory of the twain had 
worn into his soul like an unplaned board. But that 
this§painful manner of wooing was the correct one 
he had no reason to doubt; for he had been taught 
thabit was the duty of every person to make himself 
as miserable as he could. 

The Indian domain, lying to the southward of the 
white settlement, within which still waved the pri- 
meval forest—its stately gloom relieved by the Narra- 
gansett and its tributaries, dashing along the green 
shores in unimaginable beauty. Paul, in his exour- 
sions with his boat, had often strayed within the In- 
dian pale; but the deacon warned his son that these 
expeditions were becoming dangtrous—the savages 
manifesting, of late, a temper hostile to their constant- 
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Upon one such occasion, having moored his boat to 
the shore, at the romantic spot which the Indians 
called Weypoiset, Paul lay watching the current that 
swept from the river to the glassy Mount Hope Bay. 
He presently saw a canoe drifting with the tide. It 
had no occupant, and the stormy current carried it 
swiftly away. At the same moment he heard on the 
bank above him a petulant exc!amation, and looking 
up, almost believed himself dreaming. His eyes rested 
upon an image of perfect loveliness: 


* A vision of a dark-eyed girl, 
With long and raven hair,"* ° 


Hee arms were bare to the shoulders, a-beautifal 
wampum belt encircled her waist, and one of her small 
moccasoned feet, slightly advanced, was just percep- 
tible in the green carpet of the grass. Paul had never 
before conceived anything so graceful. 

She had not yet discovered him, but one beautiful 
arm was extended with an impatient gesture towards 
the drifting canoe, and then, like a fawn she sprang 
down the bank to the water’s edge. Paul pushed off 
his boat, and in a few minutes brought the canoe to 
the shore. Still more than at first was he now struck 
with the beauty of the Indian maiden. Her com- 
plexion was scarcely darker than an olive, and the 
animated expression of her face was in bewitching 
contrast to the stoical indifference which generally 
marked the features of her people. 

Paul had hitherto associated bis idea of human 
nature with the iron mask of Puritanism, scarcely 
knowing which was nature, and which the wearily- 
worn iron. But here was a spirit free as the wild 
waters at his feet. The music of the maiden’s broken 
English was hardly intelligible. The mocking-bird 





of the forest might have understood it, but Paul was 
sadly at fault. He comprehended, however, that she 


She was a sensi- | 





was nota Wampanoag but a Narragansett, and that 
her name was a melodious Indian appellation for the 
Morning Star. They were presently interrupted by 
the approach of a dozen warriors, and the Indian girl 
said, in language less intelligible than the version 1 
must give: 

“Palé- face go—if stay, warriors make much quarrel. 
Pale-face remember Morning Star; she tell him Po- 
metacom make great war. Youder come Pagus—he 
great brave—bad man. He shoot if pale-face talk to 
Morning Star.” 

The surly warrior approached at the head of his 
companions, He spoke in the Indian language to the 
maiden, who replied with an air of contempt. Then 
turning to Paul, he said: 

** Dog of pale-face! what for come in Indian coun- 
try? <All country belong Indian—pale-face steal! 
Indian get country back. Go, dog of pale-face! If 
come more, me shoot!” 

Paul replied in a manner equally taunting; bat 
Morning Star waved her beautiful hand, and said, 
imploring] ly: 7 

“ Go, go—pale-face go—Morning Star no forget.” 

The Puritan youth, launching his ghallop, was soon 
far away from this wild group of mingled ferocity, 
dignity and beauty. Long after, he learned thata 
tigure standing in silence in the back-ground was 
Pometacom’s great captain, Annawan; and that a 
graceful warrior by the side of this old chief was no 
other than Canonchet, sachem of the Narragansetts, 
who had come over to Mount Hope on a friendly visit 
for the friendship of Pomet and C het was 
like that of David and Jonathan. 

Paul was gifted with a large development of com- 
passion, and the zeader may imagine something of 
his feelings as he thought of the Indian maiden, 
standing between the wild woods and wilder waters, 
surr Jed by those pl d and stately braves—and 
then of Mehetabel Pimple, sitting stiff and prudish 
by the side of Hezekiah Makepeace, listening to a 
vindictive tirade against the ungodly heathen. 

But it was a time to act, rather than ponder. One 
day, as the people were returning from church, they 
were attacked by a hundred Wampanoags. The ap- 
prehensions of the colonists had for some time induced 
them to carry their weapons, and now that the trial 
had come they fought mantully. Grim old Kill Sin 
Pimple, steady of arm as of faith, brought down more 
than onescalp-lock with his Roundhead musket. But 
a powerful warrior, leaping upon him, bore him tothe 
earth. His time had surely come had not Paul caught 
the Indian’s arm and grappled with him in a des- 
perate struggle. Alas, for Paul! 

“Me got you now, pale-face!’’ said a voice he had 
heard before. ‘‘No more talk Morning Star!” And 
the fierce warrior, turning upon him like a panther, 
dashed him heavily upon the already prostrate Kill 
Sin. But another actor rushed to the scene. 

It was Jonathan Markham, with his unloaded 
musket uplifted. The warrior darted aside, and as 
he did so, a still bleeding scalp dropped from his belt. 
It was from the caput of poor old Deacon Habakkuk, 
who was goon found half-dead by the road-side. The 
rude soldiers replaced it upon his head, but, like Fal- 
staft’s “ Honor,” they had “ no skill in surgery ;” and 
the deacon went to his grave, forty years later, with 
the hinder part of his scalp before! 

What was the horror of Paul to find upon reaching 
home that poor Mary had been carried into captivity! 
I will not attempt to picture the anguish of that 
Puritan household. Paul was frantic with grief and 
rage; but Jonathan Markham, though feeling deeply, 
was not loud in lamentation. 

Day and night, in camp and battle, Paul dreamed 
of that sweet playmate of his childhood. Once, at 
the commencement of the war, he saw her; it was in 
the gloomy woods of Pocasset, while the warriors 
were retreating step by step before the cautious ad- 
vance of Captain Church. Paul, Jonathan, and Heze- 
kiah Makepeace were skirmishing far upon the flank, 
when they came upon a number of women and ehil- 
dren; among them was the wife of Pometacom— 
Wootonekanuske. Close beside the Indian queen 
cowered bcautiful Mary Livingston. With a wikdcry 
of joy, Paul sprang forward, but the sturdy arm of 
Jonathan Markham had already grasped the maiden. 
O, the happiness of that single moment! Then pat- 
tering against a rock by their skle came a score of 
Indian bullets. Smoke aud flame filled the little 
dell. The strong arms of Jofiathan relaxe4, and Panl 
himself, with a numbness in every Jimb, sank to the 
earth. A rush of soldiers to the spot. prevented the 
Wamp from lping them; bat poor Mary 
Livingston was again borne away by the howling 
enemy. 

Many weeks passed ere the two men, so desperately 
wounded, were able to rejoin their comrades. Win- 
ter drew on, and an awful gloom hung over the 
colonies. Amid the deep snow of December the Puri- 
tan host directed its march into the Narragansett 
gountry. The great fort, planned by Pometacom, in 
the midst of a miry swamp, was approached with 
many apprebensions of a dreadfully bloody fray. 
Bat if successful at all, the battle must be decisive 
of the war; for here the untiring sachem had 
collected all his power—the Wampanorgs, the Soga- 
nates, the Nipmucks, and the terrible Narragansetts. 

It was a dismal wintry afternoon when the army 
entered the forest. The thickets were dark at mid- 
day, and the great pines all laden with snow. No 
pen can describe the gloom that settled upon the 
hearts of those already wearied men. Wives and 
little ones might never see them more, for they were 
marching upon an enemy who, however they might 
have vanquisbed him in the open field, was a terrible 
adversary in that dark and fearful wood. But what 
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| such & man as you would wish to see coming to help 























Pimple, gray-haired and stony-faced, wearing the 


ticipating suffering, glorying in tribulation, and meet- 
| ing it like a hero, By bis side marched Jonathan 
Markham—not your ideal of a warrior, but, reader, 


you in danger, There, too, was Paul Livingston, his 
bright April face now shaded with anxiety—though 
aroguish smile fora moment leaped to his eyes as 
an avalanche of snow, sliding down from a pine, 
buried Hezekinh Makepeace so completely that 
nothing could be seen of him but his old Puritan 
bayonet. 

A moment later, Paul himself sank in a quagmire. 
Clutehing at the thick swamp-alders, he gained a 
hillock just as a fearful yell rang upon his ears, fol- 
lowed by a heavy volley of ketry. The 
soldiers sprang towards a fallen tree, whore immense 
trunk afforded the only solid footing between them- 
selves and theenewy. The details of the fight, the 
awful slaughter upon ghat narrow footpath, the fall 
of Davenport and Johnson, with file upon file of their 
men, under the fire of Pometacom’s warriors, are fa- 
miliar to all, 

The Indians were driven from the fort. While Paul 
was contending hand to hund with the enemy, who, 
though retreating, still fought gallantly, a noble- 
looking warrior just in front of him slipped and feil 
in the mire of the Pp. The bayonet of Hezekiah 
Makepeace was already at his breast, when a grace- 
ful girl sprang forward, with outstretched arms, to 
stay the uplifted weapon. Paul dashed the Puritan 
back. A Iightning-flash of memory pictured Mount 
Hope and fair Weypoiset—the drift canoe, the im- 
patient maiden, the sombre shapes of her gathering 
people—while the glance leaping from those expres- 
sive eyes told that she too remembered. None of 
Paul’s comrades save Hezekiah Makepeace recog- 
nized the warrior who had fallen, but as he sprang to 
his feet and once more, with uplifted tomahawk, 
called upon his retreating braves, our young Puritan 
knew him to be Canonchet. 

But where was Mary Livingston? A scldier had 
seen a fair young girl among the first that retreated 
from the fort, driven out by a fierce brave. He had 
attempted her rescue, but the hatchet of the stout 
warrior had lain him bleeding at the foot of a tree. 
With Paul, the anguish of suspense made him forget 
even Morning Star’s sparkling glance of gratitude. 

Though his bands were dreadfully shattered in the 
great Narragansett fight, the hatchet of Pometacom 
still impended over New England hearthstones; and 
all that dreary winter he swept the country like the 
angel of death, He slew Captain Pierce, with all his 
Englishmen ; and in the language of New England's 
quaint ‘“‘ Memorial,” he “ met and swallowed up val- 
jant Captain Wadsworth and bis company.” Yet, 
when Paul heard that the cruel chief, with his fam- 
ishing warriors had been down to Weyjolset t6 gather 
the shelitish upon ite prolific shores, ifs heart was 
touched with pity for the patriot hero. How fared 
Morning Star in this miserable day of calamity, driven 
from camp to camp with her hunted and desperate 
people? Neitber the wilds around Mount Hope, nor 
the forests of Pocasset, could afford them security. 
The swampy fastnesses of Narragansett alone offered 
protection, and even these were soon to be thoroughly 
scoured by the English. Before the snows bad meited, 
Paul once more fuund himself in the heart of that 
savage region. 

He had become strongly attached to Jonathan 
Markham, Love and anxiety for a common object 
ha closely linked their hearts. Poor Junathan! he 
had early known affliction, aud often of late he had 
conversed of it with Paul. 

“In the wide world,” said be, “ I have none to love 
save thee and Mary; if, indeed, she be yet with the 
living. I have none else to love, save as we should 
love all God’s creatures. Had [ not embarked fur 
this new world alone—had I remained to sail the next 
year with those that were dear to me, I too had been 
swallowed by the deep; and perhaps it had been 
well had I then gone to the heavenly rest with my 
people. How dear to me is the sacred picture which, 
as thou knowest, I wear next my heart.” 

Then Paul thought what a comely man Jonathan 
Markham was, and how Nature still asserted her 
supremacy over the dreariness of creed. 

One day it chanced that our two friends, acting as 
scouts, were at a distance from their companions. 
Presently they came upon footprints but recently 
made in the wet snow. Four persons, two of them 
women, had evidently passed. The feet of the women 
must have been small and finely shaped, and « thrill 
entered the hearts of the two young Puritans as they 

examined the delicate traces. Not more than an 
hour could have elapsed siuce the trail was made, 
for it had lost nothing of its freshness, though the 
snow around was fast yielding to the warm sunshine. 

In a few minutes they came to a spot where one of 
the women had evidently turned to fly; and ata 
short distance, whers the captive had been recovered, 
the snow was indented with blue and crimson beads, 
and the richly-set miniature of a beautiful child glit- 
tered in the broad footprint of a moceasoned warrior. 
Jouathan looked at the picture, then felt in his bosom 
to make sure that he had dropped nothing. He utter- 
ed an exclamation of surprise: 

“ Verily, it is marvellous! But let us go on—in 
the name of the Most High, let us move quickly!” 
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They pursued the chase with redoubled eagerness, 
It was near nightfall when Paul motioned Jonathan 
tohalt. They had passed out of the heavy timber, 
and just in front of them, where only alders and low | 
bushes sprang frum the swampy ground, they saw | 
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was nota Wampanoag but a Narragansett, and that 
her name was a melodious Indian appellation for the 
Morning Star. 
the approach of a dozen warriors, and the Indian girl 
said, in language less intelligible than the version 1 
must give: 


Pale-face remember Morning Star; she tell him Po- 
metacom make great war. Yonder come Pagus—he 
great brave—bad man. 
Morning Star.” 


They were presently interrupted by 


“Palé- face go—if stay, warriors make much quarrel. 


He shoot if pale-face talk to 


The surly warrior approached at the head of his 
companions. He spoke in the Indian language to the 


turning to Paul, he said: 

** Dog of pale-face! what for come in Indian coun- 
‘try? All country belong Indian—pale-face steal! 
Indian get country back. Go, dog of paleMace! Jf 
come more, me shoot!” 

Paul replied in a manner equally taunting; bat 
Morning Star waved her beautiful hand, and said, 
imploringly: 

“ Go, go—pale-face go—Morning Star no forget.” 
The Puritan youth, launching bis ghallop, was soon 
far away from this wild group of mingled ferocity, 
dignity and beauty. Long after, he learned that a 
ae standing in silence in the back-ground was 
It ’s great captain, A ; and that a 
pars warrior by the side of this old chief was no 
other than Canonchet, sachem of the Narragansetts, |, 
who had come over to Mount Hope on a friendly visit 
fur the friendship of Pometacom and Canonchet was 
like that of David and Jonathan. 

Paul was gifted with a large development of com- 
passion, and the reader may imagine something of 
his feelings as he thought of the Indian maiden, 
standing between the wild woods and wilder waters, 
surrounded by those plumed and stately braves—and 
then of Mehetabel Pimple, sitting stiff and prudish 
by the side of Hezekiah Makepeace, listening to a 
indictive tirade against the ungodly heathen. 

But it was a time to act, rather than ponder. One 
day, as the people were returning from church, they 
were attacked by a hundred Wampanoags. The ap- 
prehensions of the colonists had for some time induced 
them to carry their weapons, and now that the trial 
had come they fought manfully. Grim old Kill Sin 
Pimple, steady of arm as of faith, brought down more 
than onescalp-lock with his Roundhead musket. But 
a powerful warrior, leaping upon him, bore bim tothe 
earth. His time had surely come had not Paul caught 
the Indian’s arm and grappled with him in a des- 
perate struggle. Alas, for Paul! 

“Me got you now, pale-face!’’ said a voice he had 
heard before. ‘No more talk Morning Star!” And 
the fierce warrior, turning upon him like a panther, 
dashed him heavily upon the already prostrate Kill 
Sin. But another actor rushed to the scene. 

It was Jonathan Markham, with his unloaded 
musket uplifted. The warrior darted aside, and as 
he did so, a still bleeding scalp dropped from his belt. 
It was from the caput of poor old Deacon Habakkuk, 
who was goon found balf-dead by the road-side. The 
rude soldiers replaced it upon his head, but, like Fal- 
staft’s “ Honor,” they had “ no skill in surgery ;” and 
the deacon went to his grave, forty years later, with 
the hinder part of his scalp before! 

What was the horror of Paul to find upon reaching 
home that poor Mary had been carried into captivity! 
I will not attempt to picture the anguish of that 
Puritan household. Paul was frantic with grief and 
rage; but Jonathan Markham, though feeling deeply, 
was not loud in lamentation. 
Day and night, in camp and battle, Paul dreamed 
of that sweet playmate of his childhood. Once, at 
the commencement of the war, he saw her; it was in 
the gloomy woods of Pocasset, while the warriors 
were retreating step by step before the cautious ad- 
vance of Captain Church. Paul, Jonathan, and Heze- 
kiah Makepeace were skirmishing far upon the flank, 
when they came upon a number of women aad ebil- 
dren; among them was the wife of Pometacom— 
Wootonekanuske. Close beside the Indian queen 








of joy, Paul sprang forward, but the sturdy arm of 
Jonathan Markham had already grasped the maiden. 
O, the happiness of that single moment! Then pat- 
tering against a rock by their side came a score of 
Indian bullets. Smoke aud flame filled the little 
dell. The strong arms of Joriathan relaxed, and Panl 
himself, with a numbness in every Jimb, sank to the 
earth. A rush of soldiers to the spot. prevented the 
Wampanoags from scalping them; bat poor Mary 
Livingston was again borne away by the howling 
enemy. 
Many weeks passed ere the two men, so desperately 
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wounded, were able to rejoin their comrades. Win- 
ter drew on, and an awful gloom hung over the 
colonies. Amid the deep snow of December the Puri- 
tan host directed its march into the Narragansett 
gountry. The great fort, planned by Pometacom, in 
the midst of a miry swamp, was gpproached with 
many apprebensions of a dreadfully bloody fray. 
Bat if successful at all, the battle must be decisive 
of the war; for here the untiring sachem had 
collected all his power—the Wampanorgs, the Soga- 
nates, the Nipmucks, and the terrible Narragansetts. 

It was a dismal wintry afternoon when the army 
entered the forest. The thickets were dark at mid- 
day, and the great pines all laden with snow. No 
pen can describe the gloom that settled upon the 
hearts of those already wearied men. Wives and 
little ones might never see them more, for they were 
marching upon an enemy who, however they might 
have vanquished him in the open field, was a terrible 
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adversary in that dark and fearful wood. But what 
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men those soldiers were! There was old Kill Sin 
Pimple, gray-haired and stony-faced, wearing the 
same accoutrements he wore at Marston Moor, an- 
ticipating suffering, glorying in tribulation, and meet- 
ing it like a hero. By bis side marched Jonathan 
| Markham—not your ideal of a warrior, but, reader, 
such & man as you would wish to see cowing to help 
you in danger. There, too, was Paul Livingston, his 
bright April face now shaded with anxiety—though 
aroguish smile fora moment leaped to his eyes as 
an avalanche of snow, sliding down from a pine, 
buried Hezekiah Makepeace so completely that 
nothing could be seen of him but his old Puritan 
bayonet. 

A moment later, Paul himself sank in a quagmire. 
Clutching at the thick swamp-alders, he gained a 
hillock just as a fearful yell rang upon his ears, fol- 
lowed by a heavy volley of musketry. The excited 
soldiers sprang towards a fallen tree, whore immense 
trunk afforded the only solid footing between them- 
selves and theenewy. The details of the fight, the 
awful slaughter upon that narrow footpath, the fall 
of Davenport and Johnson, with file upon file of their 
men, under the fire of Pometacom’s warriors, are fa- 
miliar to all. 

The Indians were driven from the fort. While Paul 
was contending hand to hund with the enemy, who, 
though retreating, still fought gallantly, a noble- 
looking warrior just in front of him slipped and fell 
in the mire ofthe swamp. The bayonet of Hezekiah 
Makepeace was already at his breast, when a grace- 
ful girl sprang forward, with outstretched arms, to 
stay the uplifted weapon. Paul dashed the Puritan 
back. A lightning-flash of memory pictured Mount 
Hope and fair Weypoiset—the drift canoe, the im- 
patient maiden, the sombre shapes of her gathering 
people—while the glance leaping from those expres- 
sive eyes told that she too remembered. None of 
Paul’s comrades save Hezekiah Makepeace recog- 
nized the warrior who had fallen, but as he sprang to 


the nodding scalp-locks of two warriors. Each had 
a female captive. The quick eyes of the Indians dis- 
covered their pursuers at the same moment; and 
instantly quitting their prisoners, they sprang to the 
shelter of the bushes, These, however, afforded such 
scant protection to one of them, that Paul and Jona- 
than sent their bullets whistling through the dank 
alders at his crouching form, and he fell back stark 
dead. 

At the same time, the restaining Indian fired, 
wounding Paul inthe shoulder. Both the white men 
now sprang forward, and the warrior, having no time 
to reload his gun, started from his cover and bounded 
away. A-single glance showed him to be no other 
than Pagus. The difficulties of both flight and pur- 
suit were great. Through hideous sloughs, over beds 
of ice, half-firm and half-yielding, and crashing 
among mossy, deal alders, the stalwart warrior leap- 
ed along the swamp; both he and his pursuers, with 
bands upon their powder-horns, trying in the midst 
of the race to reload their guns. Suddenly he faced 
about, while in the very act of dashing the powder 
into the pan of his gunlock. In another moment 
Jonathan Markham plunged heavily to earth, with 
a bullet mark from front to back of his scalp, among 
the thick clustering hair. 

Paul had primed his musket, but in leaping upon a 
rock to gain a fairer view of his enemy, he lost his 
footing and fell with such violence upon a frozen 
,pool as to break the already thawing ice, while gun 
and hunting-knife sank in the mire beneath. He 
struggled to regain the rock, while, with an appalling 
yell, Pagus bounded towards him. 

** As runs the fox would Pagus run, 
As howls the wild wolf would he howl; 
A huge bear-skin had Pagus on."* 


Stumbling amid the obstructions in his way, the im- 
patient warrior hurled his hatchet, but, g its 
mark, it sped humming far out in the air. Paul 








his feet and once more, with uplifted t k, 
called upon his retreating braves, our young Puritan 
kuew him to be Canonchet. 

But where was Mary Livingston? A soldier had 
seen a fair young girl among the first that retreated 
from the fort, driven out by a fierce brave. He had 
attempted her rescue, but the hatchet of the stout 
warrior had lain him bleeding at the foot of a tree. 
With Paul, the anguish of suspense made him forget 
even Morning Star’s sparkling glance of gratitude. 

Though his bands were dreadfully shattered in the 
great Narragansett fight, the hatchet of P. ti 
still impended over New England hearthstones; and 
all that dreary winter he swept the country like the 
angel of death. He slew Captain Pierce, with all his 
Englishmen; and in the language of New England’s 
quaint ‘‘ Memorial,” he “ met and swallowed up val- 
iant Captain Wadsworth and his company.” Yet, 
when Paul heard that the cruel chief, with his fam- 
ishing warriors had been down to Weypoiset to gather 
the shelitish upon its prolific shores, his heart was 
touched with pity for the patriot hero. How fared 
Morning Star in this miserable day of calamity, driven 
from camp to camp with her hunted and desp 





hed the rock, grasping in his arms a huge piece 
of ice. This he launched at bis enemy just as the 
latter drew his hunting-knife. Pagus, attempting 
to avoid the missile, and ‘half-blinded by the ava- 
lanche, fell sideways into the pool, and his knife, 
entering a crevice in the ice, broke at the hilt. Paul, 
from his coigne of vantage, alighted instantly upon 
the Indian’s shoulders; but the gigantic warrior 
flung him aside like a feather. A brief but dreadful 
struggle ensued. 

“ The chieftain's gripe his throat compressed, 

His knee was planted in his breast ;"’ 


and Paul was fast losing consciousness, when the gun 
of Jonathan Markham, who had staggered to the 
spot, poured flame and smoke in his very face. The 
awful grasp relaxed; but Paul felt the dark swamp 
and the wild warrior fade away, and then he lay still 
as marble under the lifeless form of his enemy. 
When his eyes again opened, they rested upon the 
face of a plumed chieftain that bent eagerly above him. 
A moment Paul gazed upon those bronze features, 
so full of barbarian dignity, then, with a sudden 


gleam of memory, he ejaculated: 
“CO het !? 





people? Neither the wilds around Mount Hope, nor 
the forests of Pocasset, could afford them security. 
The swampy fastnesses of Narragansett alone offered 
protection, and even these were soon to be thoroughly 
scoured by the English. Before the snows had meited, 
Paul once more fuund himself in the heart of that 
savage region. 

He had become strongly attached to Jonathan 
Markham. Love and anxiety for a common object 
had closely linked their hearts. Poor Junathan! he 
had early known affliction, and often of late he had 
conversed of it with Paul. 

“In the wide world,” said he, “ I have none to love 
save thee and Mary; if, indeed, she be yet with the 
living. I have none else to love, save as we should 
love all Gad’s creatures. Had [ not embarked for 
this new world alone—had I remained to sail the next 
year with those that were dear to me, I too had been 
swallowed by the deep; and perhaps it had been 
well had I then gone to the heavenly rest with my 
people. How dear to me is the sacred picture which, 
as thou knowest, I wear next my heart.” 

Then Paul thought what a comely man Jonathan 
Markham was, and how Nature still asserted her 
supremacy over the dreariness of creed. 

One day it chanced that our two friends, acting as 
scouts, were at a distance from their companions. 
Presently they came upon footprints bat recently 
made in the wet snow. Four persons, two of them 
women, had evidently passed. The feet of the women 
must have been small and finely shaped, and a thrill 
entered the hearts of the two young Puritans as they 
examined the delicate traces. Not more than an 
hour could have elapsed since the trail was made, 
for it had lost nothing of its freshness, though the 
snow around was fast yielding to the warm sunshine. 

In a few minutes they came to a spot where one of 
the women had evidently turned to fly; and ata 
short distance, where the captive had been recovered, 
the snow was indented with blue and crimson beads, 
and the richly-set miniature of a beautiful child glit- 
tered in the broad footprint of a moccasoned warrior. 
Jonathan looked at the picture, then felt in his bosom 
to make sure that he had dropped nothing. He utter- 
ed an exclamation of surprise: 

*“ Verily, it is marvellous! But let us go on—in 
the name of the Most High, let us move quickly!” 

They pursued the chase with redoubled eagerness. 
It was near nightfall when Paul motioned Jonathan 
tohalt. They had passed out of the heavy timber, 





and just in front of them, where only alders and low | Such a picture had also the little Annabel when we 
bushes sprang from the swampy ground, they saw | 


“*Ugh! me Canonchet. Pale-face much hurt—Ca- 
novchet build fire—make warm. Pale-face get up.” 

Beside the chief was a face sweet as May, looking 
anxiously down atthe pale features of Paul, while 
beautiful Mary Livingston, kneeling by her brother's 
side, wiped the blood from his forehead. Behind, 
were savage heads, bedecked with broken and torn 
quills, and begrimmed with war-paint. Jonathan, 
though for an instant paralyzed by the gun-shot 
wound, being now able to walk, they accompanied 
the sombre train of savages to more favorable ground. 
Mary Livingston poured forth her thankfulness to 
Heaven. Grief for the captivity of her friends was 
swallowed up in gratitude for the dispensation which 
had softened towards them the hearts of the heathen. 

Not a word bad the stoical Indians spoken of the 
day’s transactions, and Paul was about to ask Mary 
fur an explanation, when, at the click of a gunlock, 
Canonchet started to his feet. In an instant, not a 
warrior was visible: only here and there, behind a 
tree, nodded a tuft of feathers or gleamed a gun- 
barrel. A scattering fire opened all around. The 
Puritan soldiers pressed forward to drive the enemy 
from cover, and then rushed io wild pursuit. At the 
same moment a figure, pale and bleeding, staggered 
into the light of the forest fire, and sank at the feet of 
Paul. It was Hezckiah Makepeace. 

** My hours are numbered!” he said, ‘and what I 
say 1 must say quickly. I am of Goé’s elect, and can 
die in hope; though once fallen from grace, I wasa 
greatsinner. I would say to thee that yonder maiden, 
whom the red men call Morning Star, is not of the 
heathen. Ten years since, I was passenger in a ship 
drom England. She foundered at sea. I had entered 
a boat and they were handing me a little girl, when 
the,poat separated from the ship, and amid the furi- 
ous sea it was impossible toreturn. Wedrifted away, 
I with the little girl in my arms, and the next day 
were taken up by a ship which I found to be a buc- 
caneer. I was tempted of the evil one, and enlisted 
with those God-forsaken men, through the greed of 
gold. We put into Narragansett Bay, intending soon 
to depart southward in quest of rich ships from the 
Spanish Main. The sachem UCanonchet:greatly fan- 
cied the child, and as she was a burden on our hands, 
we presented her to him. Hedressed her in the 
fantastic mode of an Indian princess, stained her face 
with some harmless preparation, and adopted her as 
heir to his royalty. Jonathan Markham, she is the 





sister of whom thou wearest a picture next thy heart. 


her story, lest my iniquities should become manifest 
to the world.” 

The Morning Star wept. 

“The pale-face speaks truly,” she said. ‘‘ Morning 
Star remembers the great waters and the ship. But 
Canonchet good to MorningStar. She see happy days 
with his people.” Presently she added, ‘“ Morning 
Star see pale-face at Weypoiset. Pagus swear big 
words because pale-face siton bank with Morning 
Star. Pagus grow tired of war—he quarrel with Po- 
tetacom. While Pometacom gone on war-path, 
Pagus bury hatchet—no more fight Englishman. He 
say Morning Star go with him to great river, where 
Mohawk live. He shake hatchet—he killif no go. 
Little Eyes go too—he take pale-face woman. When 
she no go, he pull hair, he shake batchet.” 

The ehiger recital of the young girl was interrupted 
by the arrival of the Puritan soldiers, bringing Ca- 
nonchet as their captive. Morning Star flung her- 
self upon the neck of the noble sachem and wept as 
if her generous heart would break. Hezekiah Make- 
peace lay stark and stiff in the shadowy camp. My 
readers are familiar with the sad ending of Canon- 
chet’s history. Informed that his sentence was death, 
he is said to have replied : 

“Canonchet likes it well. 
heart is soft.” 

Annabel Markham was welcomed with admiration 
by the wondering colonists. The delicate olive tinge 
removed, her complexion was fair as the star for 
which the red men had named her; while,the gen- 
tle dignity she had learned amid a people simple 
as nature, won respect even from the most rigid 
Puritan. 

The close of King Philip’s war drew on apace, till 
at last, in the thick green wilderness at the foot of 
Mount Hope, wa# spoken the apostrophe of his treach- 
erous vassal over the fallen hero: 

“ You have been one very great man; you have male 
many aman afraid of you; but so big as you be, I 
will now chop you to pieces !”’ 

Soon after, from the rude, steepleless church, the 
minister sent forth Jonathan and:-Mary Markham, 
bound with fetters that no man shoutd unloose. « In 
the same hour, Paul and his beautifal Morning Star 
were watted by the breath of the stern old preacher 
forth upon a stream more lovely than that of their 
dear Weypoiset. 

Annabel preserved with religious care many a me- 
mento of the proud Canonchet—the royal cloak, given 
him at Plymouth, his curiously-wrought powder- 
horn, and his gun inlaid with silver—and by many a 
tribute to his excellent character, she taught her 
children to revere, like herself, the memory of the 
great sachem. 


He will die before his 
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Madwort. 

Herbaceous plants, both perennial and annual, of 
low growth, and with showy flowers; chiefly natives 
of Europe. A. saxatile, which grows about a foot 
high, and which produces its yellow flowers in April, 
is one of the most vrnamental of the parennial species, 
and is well wlapted either for rovkwork or pots. It 
is of easy culture in common soil, if not kept too 
moist; but thrives best in sand or gravel. The per- 
ennial species are readily increased by cuttings plant- 
ed under a hanid-glass, and the annual ones by seeds. 
Though the perennial species are very hardy, yet as 
they are in truth not true perennials, but plants with 
halt-shrubby or suffruticose stems, they are apt to be 
injured by either severe winters or very hot summers. 








Amethystea. 

~ANi apnual plant with blue flowers; a native of 
Siberia, of easy culture in any svil or situation, except 
that it will not bear transplanting unless when very 
young. . 


Aubrietia. 

A genus of pretty little plants, generally with pur- 
ple flowers, above three inches high, which flower in 
March, and are admirably adapted for pots or min- 
iature rockwork. They grow in any common soil, 
and are readily propagated by division. 





Banksia. . 

Evergreen New Holland shrubs, with curious flow- 
ers, resembling a kind of brush, but generally more 
remarkable for the beauty of their leaves, which are 
curiously notched and cut. All the species grow well 
in a mixture of sandy peat and loam, with the pots 
well drained; and cuttings of the young wood root 
with some difficulty in sand under a bell-glass, with 
a slight bottom-heat. 

Benthamia. 

A very handsome evergreen shrub, with large white 
showy flowers, which are succeeded by scarlet fruit 
having the appearance of a large strawberry. It 
thrives best in loam, and may be propagated by layers, 
cuttings, or seeds, which it produces in abundance. 





Blitum. 

Annuals of the easiest culture, of no beauty with 
respect to the flowers, but remarkable for the showy 
appearance of their spikes of succulent scarlet fruit. 





Blumenbachia. 
Dwarf annuals, with pretty white flowers, and very 
curiously twisted seed-pods; which only require sow- 





gave her to the savage. I durst not till now revéal 


ing in the ope border in April. 


A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE worthy butler ha‘ been right; but not suf- 
ficiently right. Miss Vann’s faintishness had deep- 
ened into a swoon, and her aunt’s chamber, to which 
she had been carried, was a scene of some anxiety. 
As she regained consciousness, however, Mrs. Turn- 
over gradually cleared the apartment of all extrane- 
ous company, and the consequence was that Esther’s 
first accents, on recovering her fuculties, were heard 
by her aunt alone. Scarcely had the bright eyes 
reopened, when they were filled with a wild alarm. 

“Ts he—aunt, tell me—is he safe ?” she gasped. 

“Yes—yes, dear—safe enough,” Mrs. Turnover 
hastened to reply. “ Keep quiet, I hear Mr. Fan- 
shaw—” She went to the door and called softly. 
Mr Fanshaw’s voice was heard in faint response. “Is 
master bit? That brute’s fangs aint touched him at 
all, have they?” ‘s 

To this leading question Mr. Fanshaw was fortu- 
nately able to reply in good faith: 

‘“*Nd, Mrs. Turnover. Make yourself quite heasy, 
ma’am. They have not.” 

Esther’s ears had caught the welcome wor. 

“God be praised!" she uttered, fervently; then, 
turning deadly white, sank upon the pillow. 


Mrs. Turnover administered new restoratives, and 


soon saw the color returning. 

“ Well, you are a one, I must say,’ the good lady 
could not help remarking. “So bold when there 
was danger, and such a coward now there’s nene! 
But, there now, never mind, lie you still for half an 
hour—and—then—. Mercy, girl, what’s this ?” added 
Mrs. Turnover, turning almost as pale as her patient 
had done a minute before. 

“ That?” cried Esther, laughing. ‘ My dear aunt, 
nothing. A mere scratch.” 

* Not from the dog?” 

“Dog! No—no—no, dear. Calm yourself,” sail 
Esther, hastily. ‘ I was plucking a rose, Sir George 
addressed me suddenly, and I got a a 
all.” 

“Lor, what a turn it giv’ me!” said her aunt, sit- 
ting down on the bed, with her hand on her portly 
side. ‘*No wonder, for there's all the mark of the 
beast’s foam close to it, on your wristband. I shall 
take and snip it off.” 

She did so, and washed and bound up the passive 
band, to which Esther submitted placidly. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Turnover, ‘‘I must go and 
titivate myself a bit. 1 ’spects somebody else will be 
a-wantin’ of me. ‘‘ Now, you lay quiet as a mouse 
for halfan hour. 1 shall putt myself to rights in 
Dolly’s room, so’s not to worrit you, a-bobbing about. 
Get a sleep if you can, if ’tis only a wink.” 

Not even the relief obtainable from a nap of this 
duration was yet vouchsafed to Esther. She did, 
indeed, close her eyes, until her aunt, after a minute’s 
rummage among the treasures of her wardrobe, 
trotted off to an adjoining room, and closed the door. 
Then, however, she rose from the bed, and, kneeling 
beside it, poured out her soul in gratitude to the 
great Defender, who had, through her feeble hand, 
turned aside so great a peril. Then, in the reaction 
that succeeds intense excitement, sleep deigned to 
visit her. 

A few minutes had elapsed, when the door of the 
apartment to which Mrs. Turnover had retired, open- 
ed softly, and displayed that lddy listening, and 
lacing her stays. Finding all quiet, she advanced a 
step or two in the direction of Esther’s room. What 
article of dress the lady had forgotten to take from 
her drawer is not material to this narrative. She 
deemed it essential, since,, with great care and pains, 
she made her way noiselessly into the chamber, and 
was stretching out her nand to the half-opened 
drawer, when a murmur from the sleeper's lips 
caught herear. She stopped. Again the murmur. 
It sounded, this time, like somebody’s name. 

“Eh!—Wha—at ?” said Mrs. Turnover, softly. 
What's that?” 

She had advanced just beyond the curtain of 
Esther’s couch, and, without moving from her place, 
could distinguish Esther's face. The cheek was flush- 
ed, and, even in sleep, a tear was upon it, while her 
lips moved in feverish action. Fora moment, her 
words were inaudible, then sbaped themselves into: 

“Safe!—Safe—My lifel—My more than life!— 
George!” She breathed a profound sigh, and sank 
into quiet rest. 

‘* Well— I—never!” were the first words the lis- 
tener’s quivering lips attempted to frame. 

After a moment, Mrs. Turnover appeared to rally 
her disordered thoughts. She facedthe bed. As she 
gazed on the pretty sleeper, a tear crept into her eye, 
and if something in the facial angle did direet it down 
the nose instead of the cheeks, there was no less 
honor due to the generor« source trom whence it 
came. 

Then she glanced to the half-open drawer, and the 
reflection, “ How lucky *twas 1 eome back! How 

things do bob up unexpectedly!” passed through her 
mind. With that, the kind soul turned, and observ- 

ing, it possible, double caution, stole back to the 

chamber she had left. 

That Mrs. Turnover did not experience a pang of 
disappointment is not pretended. The credit claimed 

for her is mainly due to the readiness with which she 

confessed to herself that, whatever might be the 

issue of Esther’s attachment, the fact of its exis- 
tence was an absvlute and insuperable bar to her own 





pretensions, 
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« Pretty, sweet creetur!” said Mrs. Turnover, as 
she finished her lacing before the glass. ‘‘ Lord bless 
my soni! what an old gaby I had nearly gone and 
been! Cunning littic ’ussy that you be! You'd 
never ha’ told me—not you! And think of all that 
purtence of anger last night, and wouldn’t even 
stoop—my lady wouldn’t—to open the door for him! 
And she’d on’y seen his pictur’, a’ter all! Well, 
love’s a queer thing!” and she continued, “ ‘ George,’ 
she called him! Well, people és bold, asleep!” 

The good lady hastily completed her toilet, resum- 
ing her original or working garments, and, after one 
peep at the still slumbering Esther, hurried down 
stairs in search of Mr. Fanshaw. 

That gentleman’s movements, since we last saw 
him, had been characterized by considerable inde- 
cision. The important letter had been confided to 
him, with instructions to use his own discretion in 
the mode of delivery. But for this mysterious ad- 
dition, the worthy man would, no doubt, have 
adopted the common sense course of placing it beside 
his master’s other letters on the breakfast-table. As, 
however, this proceeding seemed to demand no par- 
ticular exercise of discretion or delicacy of touch, Mr. 
Fanshaw at once rejected it, as a non-fulfilment, of 
his mission, and, wandering about with the docu- 
ment in his hand, speculated within himself how 
on earth Cupid’s postmen usually executed their 
office. 

During his hesitation the letter-bag arrived, un- 

ly fall. A t afterwards, the footman 
entered with some breakfast articles. 

“ Master's coming down, Mr. Fanshaw.” 

“‘Ishe? Anchovy toast, Run, Thomas—quick!” 
said the butler, hurriedly. His eye had rested on 
the silver muffin-dish, and an idea, bright as its own 
beaming cover, occurred to him. He lifted it, hesi- 
tated—would it grease? Sir George’s step ap- 
proached. In his flurry, Mr. Fanshaw dropped the 
note on the muffin. There was no time to recover 
it; he replaced the cover. 

The baronet entered, glanced hastily over the ranks 
of letters, looked relieved, and sat down to breakfast. 
At this instant, Mr. Fanshaw, standing opposite, 
caught sight of the portly figure of Mrs. Turnover, 
executing, outside the half-open door, a series of 
wild and agitated movements, the object of which he 
could only interpret as either a request to know if he 
had yet presented the letter, or an injunction to do 
it, if he had not. So earnest grew the pantomime, 
that Mr. Fanushaw made a movement to withdraw, 
andjoinher. ~ 

“Stay a moment, Fanshaw,’’ said his master, who 
had opened a letter. 

Unable to explain further, the butler gave Mrs. 
Turnover a reassuring smile, and significantly 
pushed the muffin-dish an inch or so nearer to his 
master. Finding this had not the tranquillizing 
effect he expected, Mr. Fanshaw, observing that Sir 
George was still «bsorbed in his letter, ventured to 
taise the lid, just sufficiently to afford the anxious 
lady an opportunity of noticing the promising aspect 
of affairs, while at the same time he directed a trium- 
phant glance through the door. In acknowledg- 
ment, Mrs. Turnover threw up her arms in some 
species of ecstacy, flung her apron over her head, and 
staggered away. Mr. Fanshaw stared after her in 
some perplexity. 

“Now that didn’t sim like j’y,” was his reflection. 
He began to wish he could regain the letter. 

“ Fanshaw!” 

“ Yes, Sir George.” 

“Fanshaw! O, you will present my compliments 
to Miss Vann, and beg her, when she has fully re- 
covered, to afford me an opportunity of expressing 
my acknowledgments of the great service she has 
this day rendered to me, and, indeed, to all my house- 
hold.” 3 

“ Yes, Sir George.” 

“Stay, give me a muffin.” 

At that supreme moment the butler was conscious 
of the re-appearance of Mrs. Turnover, now in an 
unmistakable attitude of despair, while Dolly, equally 
agitated, peeped over hershoulder. It was, however, 
too late. Mr. Fanshaw had placed the fatal dish 
within reach, and was preparing to beat a precipitate 
retreat, 

“Take off the cover,” said George. 

Mr. Fanshaw obeyed. One glance revealed the 
fact that the steam-saturated letter had begun to 
imbibe the rich fluid below, and, having once tasted 
thereof, was rapidly becoming inebriated. 

“Why, what in the name of—” began George, 
lifting it curiously with his furk. ‘Here, take this 
away! Something has got into it.” 

‘* Bless me, so there be!” cried the butler, as he 
whipped off the dish, muttering something about 
*‘ the baker.” 

‘“‘Lor! Whata providence!” gasped Mrs. Turn- 
over, as Mr. Fanshaw presented her with the recov- 
ered treasure, dish and all. Snatching off the letter, 
the good woman hurried away. 

For some time after he had finished both his let- 
ters and his breakfast, the young baronet remained 
at the table, immersed in thought. With an effort, 
he rose and went into his study. There he took two 
or three restless turns, then rang the bell, and flung 
himself into a chair. 

“ Now for my fate,” he muttered. 

A servant appeared. F 

“ Desire the coo—” George checked himself. “Say 
to Mrs. Turnover that I shall be glad to see her for 
a minute.” 


“Mrs. Turnover’s awaitin’, Sir George,” was the 
prompt reply, 








Mrs. Turnover, quietly attired, came in. 

* Sit down, I beg,” said Sir George. — 

Mrs. Turnover bobbed a curtsey, and remaifed 
standing. 

“Sit, sit, my good friend,” said Sir George, a little 
impatiently. 

** Beggin’ your pardon, Sir George,” was the reply, 
“T prefer standin’.” 

Sir George rose. 

Mrs. Turnover cleared her throat, twitched her 
apron nervously, and began: 

“T was wishful, Sir George, to give hanser, so 
quick as’ I could, to what you was a-saying of, last 
night. I’ve been considerin’ of it, as you hordered, 
Sir George, and, with my respectful dooty and thanks, 
Ishall be most ’appy ’—George’s, heart stood still— 
‘for to remain your cook; but as to being yout wife, 
I’d rayther, when I doos marry, keep to my hone 
spear.” ° 

“Of your feelings on such a point, my good Bar- 
bara, you must, of course, be the best judge,” said 
the much-relieved suitor; ‘“ but do not decide 
hastily.” 

“Tis settled, Sir George; and I’m very glad to see 
you take it so kindly, sir. I was afeard, seeing how 
earnest you was, that you might be disappointed,” 
said the honest cook. 

George took the good woman’s hand, and was hypo- 
crite enough to allow a shade of tranquil resignation 
to be perceptible in his countenance as he replied, 
with a melancholy smile, that it was not his first 
disappointment, and he should overcome it as he 
might; adding, after a decent pause, that he should 
dine at home that day, and expected two friends. 

Mrs. Turnover curtseyed, and prepared to with- 
draw; but, pausing a moment, remarked: 

“‘Hevery day I lives, I has occasion to bless them 
last words as hever hissued from the lips of T.” 

“Tea?” said George, absently. 

“The same was as follers,” resumed Mrs. Turn- 
over. ‘*He was total unconscious. Indeed, we 
thought he were gone, when, suddenly, he opens one 
eye, and winks twice; which meaning ‘ stimilants,’ 
they was giv’, and he says faintly, ‘ Fishes don’t enjy 
bilin’ water.’ Thinking he was a wanderin’, we 
nodded cheerful-like; but he goes on, ‘A dillykid 
female ’oodn’t live long at the bottom of the Harctic 
Sea.’ After that, we thought he was going; but with 
a great heffort, poor dear, he just manages to hadd, 
‘Theer’s social differences. While there is, stick to 
’em. When there aint, don’t let ’em stick to you. 
Adoo!” i 

“Your excellent husband seems to have reserved 
many results of his experience to a very late mo- 
ment!” remarked George. ‘At this precise moment, 
my mind is,I fear, too fully occupied with selfish 
thoughts to appreciate them properly. I have this 
morning ped. an imminent peril” (more than 
one, his thought suggested), “‘and I am impatient 
till I have thanked my deliverer. Is your niece suf- 
ficiently recovered, to afford me-the opportunity ?” 

Mrs. Turnover considered that, by this time, she 
was, and would hasten to see if such were the case. 
“T have played the booby long enough,” solilo- 
quized the master of the mansion, left alone. ‘‘ Hon- 
esty and common sense inspire me! I will tell her 
the whole truth sand then—” 

Mrs. Turnover had a harder task than she ex- 
pected. Her niece was indeed awake, and, calmed 
and invigorated by her unwonted siesta, looked as 
charming as need be. But the going down—except 
for the single end of going away—was not to be 
thought of. At length, Mrs. Turnover lost all pa- 
tience. 

“ Well, of all the contrairy creeters I ever did see, 
you beats all! You wentered your life to protect 
hisn—nay, I believe,” added Mrs. Turnover, darkly, 
*you’ve actially been a-dreamin’ of him.” Esther 
started. ‘ Child, you loves him! Wont you go down 
stairs?” 

“Ifwhat you say were true, ma’am,” Esther re- 
plied, with burning cheeks, “ you, of all people, 
should be the last to force me into his presence.” 

“ Highty-tighty! Who wants to force your ryal 
*ighness? And why should J be the last to make 
you do what in your ’art you wishes?” demanded 
the cook, losing all control of her temper. ‘ Now, 
look here. If you don’t go down and be thanked 
like a reasonable woman, 1’ll go to master myself, 
and tell, him flat that you was a-making love to his 
pictur. Now!” 

“Aunt, aunt! Icould not have belicved that you 
would have been so cruel—so—so—wicked,” said 
Esther, bursting into tears. 

“Cruel! Wicked!” ejaculated Mrs. Turnover, 
aghast. ‘‘ Why, what—” 

“To compel me, feeling as you say and believe I do, 
to hold any further intercourse with this gentleman, 
to whom, miserably for yourself and for him, you are 
about to be married?” 

“Hoh! That's it? Who said we was going to be 
married?” said her aunt, in an altered tone. 

“Have you not accepted his offer?” 

““Who’s gone and put that nonsense into your 
little head?” asked her aunt, with an assumption of 
80 much innocence that Esther gazed at her in dumb 
surprise. ‘‘ Don’t you think it possible as I might 
like to hear what they’d say below, without railly 
meaning to make such a ninny of myself as that 
comes to? P’raps I’d a fancy to téase Mrs. Mapes. 
But, thger, a joke’s a joke, and if master had his’n, 
why, I’ve had mine.” 

“O aunt, I am so glad!” cried Esther. 
wise! how prudent! how disinterested!” 
“But, good gracious, child! you stand chatterin’ 
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upon your going instant down. I’m not going to be 
married to him a bit, and so I’ve told him. Why, 
whatever is the matter with the girl?” continued 
Mrs. Turnover, flushing with anger and excitement. 
“You was glib enough to his pictur. As I’m a livin’ 
’oman, I’)1 tell him.” 

The movement she made to quit the room decided 
Esther. 

“Stay, stay, aunt!” she exclaimed. “I will go 
down. It will be better—in the end.” 

Uttering the last words almost in soliloquy, she 
quitted the room. 

The dialogue above recorded, had allowed Sir 
George a little time for renewed self-examination 
and the arrangements of his thoughts, so that, on 
Miss Vann making her appearance, wearing very 
much the aspect of an empress whose privacy has 
been invaded by the exigencies of a public audience, 
he was prepared to meet her with a dignity equal to 
—and an ease greater than—her own. 

Having made his purposed acknowledgments for 
the service she had, at such imminent personal 
hazard, rendered to himself and people, George re- 
spectfully bespoke her further attention for a few 
moments, and thereupon related, without stint or 
pause, the history of his engagement to Miss Mul- 
caster, its abrupt and hopeless termination, his own 
mad yielding to a wild and foolish impulse, the at- 
tempt he had nevertheless feit it incumbent on him 
to make, to carry it out, and its failure. In making 
these humiliating confessions, he trusted his patient 
hearer would at least give him credit for sincerity of 
purpose. Had Miss Vann’s estimable relation ac- 
cepted the overture he had been induced to make, 
nothing should have been wanting on his part that 
might reconcile her to the duties of her new station. 
Her reason and foresight, however, which put his 
entirely to shame, had suggested a course of. greater 
wisdom, and more likely to duce to the happi 
of both, thus leaving him, the speaker, free to— 
to—” 

“ To—?” 

*‘To make a fitter choice.” 

Miss Vann must be forgiven for observing that 
there did not appear to be any choice in the matter. 

Sir George Gosling had indulged the hope that the 

course of his remarks would have indicated his hav- 
ing arrived at sounder views; aware of the selfish- 
ness which lay at the root of his intemperate vow, he 
cast it to the winds. Miss Vann was aware that 
those at: ic agents p d avery extensive 
treasury of the kind, but, nevertheless, entertained 
doubts as to the legal transfer. That, however, was 
beyond her province. She would wish Sir George 
good morning. Sir George considered that it could 
scarcely prove such to him, unless his hearer vouch- 
safed her attention a little longer. But there was 
nothing more to say. Her pardon. There was. 
Everything. How? Thus. He had frankly de- 
scribed his engagement with Miss Mulcaster, how 
their intimacy, began in childhood, had ripened into 
what he had been accustomed to regard as a mutual 
attachment, and how, on the very threshold of their 
union, one of the parties had recoiled from the bar- 
gain. The blow, thus rudely dealt, had awakened 
in his heart a serious doubt whether Miss Mulcas- 
ter had ever felt towards him as ‘she permitted him 
to believe; while the speaker, on his part, was dis- 
posed to question whether, in his estimate of her 
character, he had attached sufficient importance to a 
certain weakness and frivolity which underlay her 
more attractive qualitiés. In one word, George must 
acknowledge he no longer adored the idol of his boy- 
hood. He had tested her, and found her mortal. 
Dreams were over for him. Henceforth, he stooped 
to truth, to reason, toreality. These—and how much 
more he could not add—he believed he had discovered 
in—in her who had so patiently listened to his dis- 
course. é 
It was well that George’s speech came to a con- 
clusion. Esther had turned very white, and looked 
80 likely to faint, that he had to place her in a chair. 
She rallied, however, with an effort, and George, en- 
couraged by the returning color, and a faint smile 
that straggled about her lips, ventured to return to 
the charge. 
During those appeals and explanations, to which 
George’s historian has done but indifferent justice, 
the mind of his hearer had fluctuated not a little. 
Touched at length to the heart by his frank and earn- 
est manner, she ended by believing every syllable. 
Strange and sudden as was the attachment he had 
formed for her, something seemed to whisper her 
that it was of more genuine and natural growth than 
that from whose ashes it had sprung; and if the ex- 
citing circumstances of the hour had led to a some- 
what premature declatation, had‘she a right to 
dispute it on that ground alone? After a moment’s 
hesitation, breaking into a bright smile, she gave him 
her hand. It was the left. e 

George happened to be superstitious on this sub- 
ject. He hesitated: 

“A half forgiveness?” he asked, smiling. She held 
out the other. ’ 
**Good Heavens, what is this?” exclaimed the 
young man, thinking only of the dog. A 
“Nothing. The rose,” said Esther. « 
George was much relieved. He took the little 
hand tenderly, and kissed it. 

There followed a little further conversation, with 
which we have no other concern than to know that 
it resulted in an understanding that the engagement 
(for such it must now be considered) should be kept 
secret for a period of twelve calendar months, sub- 
sequently reduced to six, and ultimately, on petition, 











here, and master’s waiting! Now, Esther, I insist 


| was to take place between the contracting parties. 
|'To this last condition Miss Vann held firm. Sir 
| George was to enjoy a period of three months for 
| undisturbed self-examination. If, then, the impres- 
sion that he now knew his own mind was sufliciently 
confirmed, he would use his discretion as to announc- 
ing the engagement; but any word of marriage, or 
allusion to that event, within one twelvemonth, was 
to nullify the whole transaction. 

Article the last. Sir George was to order the car- 
riage forthwith. 

He did so, and led the young lady to the door, still 
looking wistfully at the bandaged hand. 

“I fear you are suffering more than you will con- 
fess?” he said. 

‘Ido not feel it at all,” replied Esther, with her 
radiant smile. 

*‘T shall send to inquire the progress of the cure.” 

“Tt will be your last communication, then,” said 
Esther. ‘ Remember our conditions.” 

“ Nay, but I am really anxious—” 

“Nonsense,” said Esther, Jaughing, “a mere 
scratch !”” 


CHAPTER VII. 


IT was some weeks after the momentous occurren- 
ces just related, that Mrs. Mulcaster and her fair 
daughters found themselves together in their pretty 
drawing-room, following, or attempting to follow, 
their accustomed avocations. . 

‘Miss Mulcastér, pale and sweet as a lily that has 
peeped out in the confidence of May, and been nip- 
ped by that inclement season, seemed, of the three, to 
have made the greatest efforts to be industrious, and 
to have succeeded least. 

Her harp, with one string snapped (a catastrophe 
that brought the day’s practice to aconclusion), stood 
on one side; some work lay onthe other. Before her 
was an unfinished landscape, with something terrible 
in the sky, and, in the foreground, an incomplete 
traveller, who had reined up his steed in very natural 
consternation at the weird aspect of things. A per- 
fect parapet of books, blue, red, mauve, yellow, 
evinced that the young lady had tried, by every or- 
dinary means, to exorcise the demon of unrest before 
folding her white hands and yielding fairly to the 
languid inactivity in which we find her. 

It had been a week of much uncertainty and dis- 
content. The mere material absence of George was 
an evil in itself. Nobody ever bore teasing like him. 
Never was a victim whose gentle retorts gave greater 
zest to provocation! These pleasures had departed, 
and left a weary void. The hours his presence had 
enlivened must be filled up somehow, and every at- 
tempt to do this in a satisfactory manner had ended 
in signal failure. As for the cause of his absence, 
that was, by consent, ignored, as a matter at once too 
distressing for laughter, and too absurd for tears. 

Mrs. Mulcaster had proposed change of scene for 
her injured darling, and had even written surrepti- 
tiously to a friend, Lady Mary St. Colomb, at Ryde, 
on the subject. of cheerful lodgings; but Mildred, on 
being sounded, at once announced her intention of 
remaining where she was, until—until—no matter. 
To which period the project was accordingly delayed. 

Remarkable rumors had reached The Haie during 
the past week. That something of an unusual na- 
ture had occurred at Gosling Graize could not admit 
ofadoubt. But what was it? The hundred tongues 
of rumor sometimes confound each other, and noth- 
ing comes of the Babel but a desperate rout. There 
was no coherence in the advices from the village 
with which Gosling Graize held its most intimate re- 
lations. If, for example, as alleged, Sir George had 
shown symptoms of aberration of intellect, how 
should the cook’s having killed a dog in the same 
condition have been the means of her master’s re- 
covery? Or how should the reported betrothal of 
Sir George to a young lady of enormous wealth, and 
descent little short of royal, have proved so unac- 
ceptable to a very illustrious personage as to induce 
the Reverend Mr. Phlunkey to decline the publica- 
tion of the banns for the ensuing Sunday? Again, 
why should the decease of the dog throw the cook, 
who killed him, into such a frenzy of despair, that 
nothing short of the marriage of Sir George witha 
Miss Van Splagen, who wasa remote connexion of 
the burgomaster of Saardam, restore her equanimity? 
The cook, the dog, the lady, and Sir George, seemed, 
in short, to be engaged in a sort of reel, into which 
the butler, though without a partner, was perpetually 
intruding and creating the most perplexing com- 
plications. 

Vague and cursory allusions had fallen from casual 
visitors; but those parties had invariably, like 
skaters approaching a spot marked ‘‘ dangerous,” 
glanced swiftly off into indifferent topics, having 
that forced flavor that indicates, unmistakably, how 
imminent had been the peril. Into these poor Mrs. 
Mulcaster, burning with anxiety to understand what 
had really happened, was compelled to fullow. Come 
what might of Gosling Graize and its proprietor, it 
was not for her to express one word of interest in the 
matter. But she compared notes in private with 
her younger daughter, and was at no pains to con- 
ceal her disquietude. 

“You may smile, Louisa, and arch your brows, but 
mark my words. That boy, in his excitement, has 
done something rash—committed himself, I mean, to 
some folly that it may tax all the ingenuity of his 
friends to set aside, and may, after all, entail upon 
him lasting misery.” 

“Be quite easy, dearest mamma,” replied Louisa, 
“and mark my words. In another week George will 
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Her mother smiled at the bold prophecy, but shook 


her head. TT 
“1 know George Gosling,” she sail. ab 
“And I Mildred Mulcaster,” said Louey. ch. 


As the ladies sat together on the day we have 
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the very daught 
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da nobleman had been a quiet, 


mane, that it seems like a pleasantry to state that 
his whole existence was passed in the invention of 


person and property of his fellow-men. ‘ 

To him is society indebted for the first conception 
of that delicate little instrument the Seaquake shell, 
whose mere fillip suffices to hurl the largest line-of- 
battle ship that ever swam fifty fathoms out of her 


To Lord Boombe the world’s best acknowledg- 
ments are considerably overdue fur that beautiful 
adaptation of steam-power to military ends, which, 
at the distance of three miles, will effect the annihi- 
lation of an entire battalion, colonel, drammers, 


one minute and a half. 
Encouraged by obtaining, after a correspondence of 


the value of this last invention on the very first fav- 
orable opportunity, his lordship next turned his at- 


calculated to reduce, at one discharge, the most pow- 


his laboratory, so trivial as.to have been mistaken 
by the butler for the cat sneezing, shattered his ner- 
vous system, and, in fact, originated the illness from 
which he died. 
The family jon, Battery-B be, was curious 
in iteelf, as representing the old system of Vauban 
dapted to the id of a small British family. 








and re-entering angles complete, although it was 
almost beyond the range of possibility that any ra- 
tional human being would sally or re-enter thereby. 
There was a laboratory and a guard-room, besides 
another apartment or two, the whole made bomb- 
proof with a covering of earth twelve feet thick, The 
six young ladies inhabited the casemates, until, find- 
ing, in due course, mates of another description, they 
were discharged—married—like shots fired at regu- 
lar intervals. The sixth and now the sole Miss 
Shrapnell, formed, with her own modest establish- 
ment, the entire garrison holding Battery-Boombe, 
from which she descended, grenade in hand, when- 
ever a fitting opportunity for exploding the same 
with effect seemed to present itself. 
Miss Shrapnell, like her excellent father, had a 
soft, silken manner, which went some way towards 
winning entrance into the good graces of all who 
were not forewarned of what was likely to ensue. 
She had a knack of possessing herself of every spe- 
cies of unwelcome news. She would mould and con- 
dense the same into a verbal ball, and, having first 
artfully created a little garden of delight, in which 
everybody was completely happy and at ease, bang 
went the shot into the very midst, and off, in con- 
fusion, sailed Mies Shrapnell, exulting. 
Mrs. Mulcaster was fully aware of this little pecu- 
liarity, and felt towards her visitor much the same 
regard and confidence with which James the First 
might have welcomed Guy Fawkes, had that gentle- 
man escaped and presented himself at a levee. 
Sweetly and softly Miss Shrapnell came melting 
into the room. 
«‘ Dear friends! At last. Hush—stop. Dear Miss 
Mulcaster, for one moment, I implore you—don’t 
stir—don’teven breathe; Heavens! what a picture!” 
(She drew a deep inspiration.) “ Enough! Thanks. 
You three dear, beautifal and happy beings,” con- 
tinued the enthusiastic lviy. “ Whata giftis yours! 
Without uttering one syllable, without the move- 
ment of a muscle, you have been able to make a poor 
solitary creature happy for the day. How bright 
you look—"” 

“ Louey, draw down that blind!” said Mrs. Mal- 
caster. 

“—how tranquil! how serene! Dear Mrs, Mul- 
caster, how sweetly this troublesome.world glides on- 
wards with its favored few! Nature, art, destiny, 
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seem to enter into little plots to make certain people 
happy. Are you not of these, dear friend? Confess, 
now—are you not as perfectly content as human 
heart can desire?” 
** {—I am very content and happy—in my surround- 
ings,”’ said the lady addressed, suspiciously. 
“ Content!’ moaned Miss Shrapnell. “Then may 
Heaven torgive you!” 
“ Well, I hope so,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, still on 
her guard. “ Bat may I ask why?” 
“Content! Simply content! Your glorious Mil- 
dred! Your gentle, twining Louey!” 
“Tam called a parasite!” said Miss Louisa, pre- 
tending to pout. 
« With such biésesings as these, my dear Mrs. Mul- 
caster,” continued their visitor, in an admonitory 
tone, “I hold fiat contentment nothing short of 
crime! This dear nest of yours always reminds me 
of—Dear fre! Mildred, darling, you know every- 
thing—what’s that that builds opon the sea?” 
“Is it a riddle?” asked Mildred. 
“No; a question.” 
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“A duck,” said Mildred, languidly. 
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Her mother smiled at the bold prophecy, but shook 
her head. 

“I know George Gosling,” she sail. 

“And I Mildred Mulcaster,” said Louey. 

As the ladies sat together on the day we have 
mentioned, a visitor waited upon them, the an- 
nouncement of whose name seemed to create a sub- 
dued sensation not wholly complimentary. 

“ Miss Shrapnell.” 

This lady was the last that remained unmarried of 
the very numerous daughters of the late Lord 
Boombe. The d d nobleman had been a quiet, 
mild-mannered little man, shy and nervous to the 
last degree. His disposition was so gentle and hu- 
mane, that it seems like a pleasantry to state that 
his whole existence was passed in the invention of 
the most terrific agents for the destruction of the 
person and property of his fellow-men. : 

To him is society indebted for the first conception 
of that delicate little instrument the Seaquake shell, 
whose mere fillip suffices to hurl the largest line-of- 
battle ship that ever swam fifty fathoms out of her 
native element. 

To Lord Boombe the world’s best acknowledg- 
ments are considerably overdue fur that beautiful 
adaptation of steam-power to military ends, which, 
at the distance of three miles, will effect the annihi- 
lation of an entire battalion, colonel, drummers, 
band, doctor, and all—in the insignifiacnt space of 
one minute and a half. 

Encouraged by obtaining, after a correspondence of 
thirty-five years, the consent of government to test 
the value of this last invention on the very first fav- 
orable opportunity, his lordship next turned his at- 
tention to the perfecting his balloon siege-bomb, 
calculated to reduce, at one discharge, the most pow- 
erful fortress in Europe, when a slight explosion in 
his laboratory, so trivial as.to have been mistaken 
by the butler for the cat sneezing, shattered his ner- 
vous system, and, in fact, originated the illness from 
which he died. 

The family mansion, Battery-Boombe, was curious 
in itself, as representing-the old system of Vauban 
adapted to the residence of a small British family. 
It hada drawbridge, moat, and wall, with salient 
and re-entering angles complete, although it was 
almost beyond the range of possibility that any ra- 
tional human being would sally or re-enter thereby. 
There was a laboratory and a guard-room, besides 
another apartment or two, the whole made bomb- 
proof with a covering of earth twelve feet thick. The 
six young ladies inhabited the casemates, until, find- 
ing, in due course, mates of another description, they 
were discharged—married—like shots fired at regu- 
lar intervals. The sixth and now the sole Miss 
Shrapnell, formed, with her own modest establish- 
ment, the entire garrison holding Battery-Boombe, 
from which she descended, grenade in hand, when- 
ever a fitting opportunity for exploding the same 
with effect seemed to present itself. 

Miss Shrapnell, like her excellent father, had a 
soft, silken manner, which went some way towards 
winning entrance into ‘the good graces of all who 
were not forewarned of what was likely to ensue. 
She had a knack of possessing herself of every spe- 
cies of unwelcome news. She would mould and con- 
dense the same into a verbal ball, and, having first 
artfully created alittle garden of delight, in which 
everybody was completely happy and at ease, bang 
went the shot into the very midst, and off, in con- 
fusion, sailed Miss Shrapnell, exulting. 

Mrs. Mulcaster was fully aware of this little pecu- 





regard and confidence with which James the First 
might have welcomed Guy Fawkes, had that gentle- 
man escaped and presented himself at a levee. 

Sweetly and softly Miss Shrapnell came melting 
into the room. 

“Dear friends! At last. Hush—stop. Dear Miss 
Mulcaster, for one moment, I implore you—don’t 
stir—don’teven breathe; Heavens! what a picture!” 
(She drew a deep inspiration.) ‘Enough! Thanks. 
You three dear, beautiful and happy beings,” con- 
tinued the enthusiastic laly. ‘ What a giftis yours! 
Without uttering one syllable, without the move- 
ment of a muscle, you have been able to make a poor 
solitary creature happy for the day. How bright 
you look—” 

“ Louey, draw down that blind!” said Mrs, Mal- 
caster. : 

“—how tranquil! how serene! Dear Mrs. Mul- 
caster, how sweetly this troublesome.world glides on- 
wards with its favored few! Nature, art, destiny, 
“seem to enter into little plots to make certain people 
happy. Are you not of these, dear friend? Confess, 
now—are you not as perfectly content as human 
heart can desire?” 

‘«{—T am very content and happy—in my surround- 
ings,”? said the lady addressed, suspiciously. 

“ Content’ moaned Miss Shrapnell. “Then may 
Heaven torgive you!” 

“ Well. I hope so,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, still on 
her guard. ‘ But may I ask why ?” 

“Content! Simply content! Your glorious Mil- 
dred! Your gentle, twining Louey!” 

‘Yam called a parasite!” said Miss Louisa, pre- 
tending to pout. 

‘¢ With such blessings as these, my dear Mrs. Mul- 
caster,” continued their visitor, in an admonitory 
tone, “I hold flat contentment nothing short of 
crime! This dear nest of yours always reminds me 
of—Dear ine! Mildred, darling, you know every- 
thing—what’s that that builds upon the sea?” 

“Ts it a riddle?” asked Mildred. 

“No; @ question.” 


“Nonsense, my dear; a hal—something. Well, 
The Haie always reminds me of the hal thing. Sun- 
shine and smooth waters. Not one ripple. Not one 
cloud.” 

Mrs. Mulcaster became seriously alarmed. Miss 
Shrapnell had evidently covered the enemy, and was 
fingering the lanyard of her gun. If Mfldred could 
only be got out of range, all was well. 

“ Mildred, sweet,” she said, anxiously, ‘“ Miss 
Shrapnell, I am sure, will kindly excuse you. Re- 
member your little walk.” 

Mildred, sweet, was, however, insensible to the 
danger, and, being indisposed for any little walk, 
retained her seat. 

“Well, Z, at all events, must go my way,” resum- 
ed Miss Shrapnell. ‘Five minutes in this dear, 
tranquil house does more for me than an hour else- 
where. It tones and braces me. The music of the 
spheres (which must have been something highly 
gratifying) might surely find a parallel in the quiet 
soothing harmony that pervades this blessed man- 
sion. Do you know, I always feel inclined to call 
it‘ home’?” a 

“Tam sure you could not pay it a more welcome 
compliment than by making it such as much as pos- 
sible,” said the lady addressed, preparing to bow the 
visitor out as promptly as politeness allowed. 
“Adieu, then, my happy Three!” cried the affec- 
tionate lady, and, to Mrs. Mulcaster’s equal surprise 
and relief, tripped harmlessly away. Still, there was 
a lurking gleam in her eye, like the glimmering of a 
portfire, and Mrs. Mulcaster could hardly bring her- 
self to believe that Fawkes, after laying his powder 
with such manifest pains, would depart without ap- 
plying the match. 

Her misgiving was correct. The bonnet of Miss 
Shrapnell, like the muzzle of agun suddenly run out, 
re-appeared at the door. She smiled sweetly on the 
three: 

“ Heard the news?” 

“No!” exclaimed Mildred. 

“Sir George Gosling is engaged to his cook.” 

Miss Shrapnell softly closed the door, and drove 
away in the highest glee. Never had she delivered 
a calmer, more accurate, and more discomfifing shot. 
It was some minutes before the excellent lady could 
compose herself, fitly, to the preparation of another 
little missile, intended for a quiet family who, she 
had every reason to believe, had money in a country 
bank that had suspended payment that morning. 
The explosicn of an actual bomb in the drawing- 
room of Thd Haie could hardly have produced greater 
consternation. Mildred threw up her arms with a 
cry of horror. Louisa burst into tears. Mrs. Mul- 
caster, better prepared for the fatal tidings, thought 
only of their effect upon her darling—on whom she 
lavished every consolation her mind could suggest. 
But Mildred repulsed her; not harshly, however. 
Self-reproach was the dominant feeling. George had 
done only what he had threatened, and had been 
defied to do. The work was entirely her own. 

“Tam a vile, wicked, heartless woman,” moaned 
Mildred. “ Take away your hands, mamma. Let 
nobody caress me—nobody comfort me. I tell youl 
am all made up of self and folly. O mamma—why 
didn’t you? Why didn’t you?” 

“My treasure, didn’t I what?” said Mrs. Mulcas- 
ter, soothingly. 

‘‘Punish me when I was little!” retorted the spoil- 
ed one, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ You knew my willful- 
ness.” 

* Pretty well,” sighed poor Mrs. Mulcaster. 

“There—you confess it—and with all my life’s 
happiness at stake! O mamma, I wish I could for- 
give you!” 

*‘Louisa, do you hear this ?”” said Mrs. Mulcaster, 
turning to her younger daughter. ‘ Should Provi- 
dence ever send you children, recollect that too great 
tenderness may cost you their duty.” 

“ Mildred is not herself, mamma,” said Louey, with 
some warmth. ‘I do believe she is mad.” 

‘I thank you, Louisa, for your very kind and sis- 
terly remark,” said Mildred, majestically. ‘I shall 
at least know where I need not seek comfort or sym- 
pathy in my sorrow.” 

“ You told us, dear, you did not want any,” replied 
Louisa. 

Mildred put her tiny hands to her face. 

“ Louey, Louey!” exclaimed her mother, “ surely 
this is not the tone. Govern your temper, I beg, or 
1 must request you to leave the room, until my suf- 
fering child is better able to endure such rebukes.” 

“Tm not suffering at all, mamma,” said Mildred, 
bursting into a flood of tears. 

“My darling, compose yourself. See, Louisa, 
what your violence has done! Hark, hark! There’s 
a visitor. Quick, Louisa. Not at home.” 

“Stop, Louey,” said Mildred, wiping her beautiful 
eyes, and regaining her dignity. ‘ This must not be. 
Let them come. Letanybody come. Mamma, I am 
ashamed of you. Would you wish it said that your 
daughter was breaking her heart in solitude because 
her lover had deserted her for his scullion?” 

“ Because,” remarked Louisa, dryly, ‘‘that would 
hardly represent the facts!” 

“Hush, both of you,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, au- 
thoritatively. 

And the servant announced 

** Colonel Lugard.” 

The colonel saw at a glance that tidings of some 
sort had reached The Haie. Nevertheless, the smile 
he had worn on entering did not relax; but, on the 
contrary, broadened into a decided laugh. 

“ Tcaught sight of Miss Shrapnell’s pony-carriage,” 
he said, “as I turned into the drive and quickened 





“A duck,” said Mildred, languidly. 





to restore order. Whenever [ cannot anticipate my | 
fair neighbor of Battery-Boombe, I make a point of | 
following her as promptly as possible. And you can 
hardly imagine, my dear ladies, how much I am able 
to effect, in building up mental hurts, correcting in- 
telligence, straightening distorted facts, and general 
repairs of a like description. I am acomplete am- 
bulance-corps, attached to the division Shrapnell. 
Who’s hit now? Come, tell the doctor. Well, my 
dear Miss Louisa, you look the gravest; I begin with 
you. The last piece of county gossip conveyed to 
you related to—to—shall I go on? A wedding.” 
Mrs. Mulcaster trembled, and glanced at Mildred; 
but her daughter’s calm, fixed look, and the colonel’s 
beaming smile, dher. She let him go on. 
“You,” he said, addressing them all, “like myself, 
have heard a ridicul rumor ting the name 
of our young neighbor, George Gosling, with one so 
far beneath him in station, that the jest—and a very 
bad and malicious one it was—ought to have been at 
once apparent.” 

Mildred’s look thanked the speaker so eloquently, 
that a sudden thrill shot through his heart, for he 
knew, that unlucky colonel, that there was more, 
considerably more, to say. With that radiant glance, 
too joyful for disguise, entered into the colonel’s 
startled soul the conviction that Mildred loved, and 
that he himself, purposing only to clear their gen- 
eral favorite, George, from an unworthy rumor, must, 
if he told his story out, scatter worse confusion than 
Miss Shrapnell herself! 

He knew, in common with many others, that a 
union between the houses of Gosling and Mulcaster 
had been ranked among the very probable events of 
the county; but of the actual engagement, and its 
rupture, he knew nothing. Mrs. Mulcaster had, at 
his last visit, mentioned in a rather significant man- 
ner that intercourse with Gosling Graize had dimin- 
ished. When, therefore, the report reached him that 
George was about to be married, and to one of his 
own domestic servants, his astonishment had been 
entirely limited to his young friend’s selection. 
“There has been a row—a lovers’ quarrel—a rash 
move of the rebel George,” thought the perplexed 
officer, ‘‘ and of that, bar the cook, they know noth- 
ing. Halt, there. Threes about!” ~* 

But this prudent manceuvre was not to be executed. 
The “ three ” before him would not permit it. Con- 
vinced of the falsehood of Miss Shrapnell’s tidings, 
Mrs. Mulcaster saw no objection to continuing the 
subject. 

“It is curious how circumstantial falsehood has 
become of late. My only wonder is that we were not 
favored with all the interesting particulars of Geo— 
Sir George Gosling’s courtship.” 

“Ha, ha!” said the colonel. ‘Gossip, you know, 
grows like the Highland cairn. Everybody adds a 
stone!” , 

‘Scandalous. Stories like these; devoid of the 
merest atom of foundation, should be visited with 
severe social penalty.” 7 
“Ahem!” said the colonel—* yes.” 

‘You don’t agree with me?” 

“ Perfectly. Without foundation—yes. Such,” 
added the colonel, briskly, ‘‘ could not be too severe- 
ly reprehended.” 

“Such as this,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, fixing him to 
the point, 

The poor colonel winced. Hissense of justice, even 
to a Shrapnell, was keen. 

“T—I—the fact is, Will Crooke—” (Will ,Crooke, 
once his orderly, now his groom, was the colonel’s 
reserve in difficulty; but here William could not act. 
The appeal was only a sign of distress.) 

“TI beg yourpardon. Will—?” 

“Yes. The—the fact is, lam a very poor retailer 
of gossip, and am sure to make some blunder or 
other. But Will—Will is the man. That fellow 
chronicles every incident in the neighborhood; and 
sometimes, as we are jogging along the road, gal- 
lops up, saluting, and reports some nonsense he has 
picked up, aa if it were tidings from an outpost. Wel, 
I must say good morning.” 

“You will do no such thing,” said Mrs. Mulcaster, 
decisively, ‘‘ until you have explained why you hesi- 
tated when [ said there was no pretext for this wild 
story of Miss Shrapnell’s.” 

“ Did I hesitate?” said thecolonel. “ No—didI?” 
He glanced uneasily at Mildred. Should he tell all 
he knew, all that the too-reliable Will had been re- 
porting to him, up to the moment that he, the col- 
onel, dismounted at the door? 

Relief came from an unexpected quarter. 

“ Sir George Gosling has not decided to marry his 
cook,” said Mildred, with a perfectly steady voice 
andlook. ‘“ Will you tell us, Colonel Lugard, if you 
are aware of his engagement to any other lady?” 

Had the colonel detected the slightest change of 
color, the minutest tremor of tone, he would have 
fenced with the question, direct as it was. Taking 
courage, however, from the speaker’s, he boldly ad- 
mitted—of course, on the authority ot Will Crooke— 
that the young baronet was understood to have made 
his selection, and that it had fallen upon a young 
lady every way qualified to grace her future station. 

“That is—very well,” said Mildred, in the same 
steady voice; “and—who—” but there the sound 
suddenly became a whisper, and ceased. 

“Who is it?” asked Louisa. 

“You remember,” replied the colonel, “‘my men- 
tioning a young person of singular appearance (some 
might call her handsome), whom I met in the park, 
and who picked up my—” 

A cry from Mrs. Mulcaster! Lonisa glancing like 
a white meteor across the room! She was barely in 











my pace toa charging gallop. But I’m only in time 


tul 
to enact the heroine had failed. Nature triumphed. 

As for the poor colonel, alarmed yet helpless, as 
men usually are under such circumstances, and 
conscience-stricken besides, after making a feint to- 
wards the bell, then towards the window, murmurs 
of “ Will Crooke” issuing from his lips, he judged it 
best to sound a retreat. While lingering in the hall, 
@ message from Mrs. Mulcast d that her 
daughter, restored to consciousness, had been con- 
veyed to her room, and that she herself begged him 
to return. 
‘Can you,” she said, “spare me five minutes 
longer!” 
“Can I, my dear lady?” exclaimed the gossip- 
loving veteran. ‘1 will.” The colonel then related 
allhe knew from Will Crooke about the meeting in 
the rose garden, the encounter with the dog, and the 
sudden engagement between Sir George and Esther 
Vann. 
‘* He had known her long?” 
* Since five o’clock in the morning,” said the col- 
onel; “at which hour they met, quite accidentally, in 
the rose-pleasance. The acquaintance, however, 
ripened very rapidly. Gedrge’s black dog, Swartz, 
selected that opportune moment for doing what, in 
my humble opinion, his master must have done 
before him. He went mad. The insane parties met, 
and but for the really heroic conduct of this girl, 
Esther Vann, very grave results might have ensued. 
If she did not actually save his life, she delivered 
him, at the risk of her own, from imminent peril. 
They were engaged before she quitted the house that 
day. The marriage is to take place almost imme- 
diately.” 

“A most delicate proceeding!” exclaimed the lady. 

“Tt -was not so purposed,” resumed the colonel, 
revelling in the full tide of gossip, ‘‘ but there was a 
row. Before George had made up his mind to in- 
form his sister, Lady Haughfield, of his new engage- 
ment, some one (I know not who) did it for him. 
Down came my lady as fast as four horses could bring 
her, to remonstrate. No avail. George was kind, 
butimmutable. This girl, who, he admitted, was 
his cook’s niece and a nursery governess, but de- 
cently educated, should be his wife. Clara, in des- 
pair, telegraphed for Haughfield. (A bad move.) 
Down comes my lord, secretly furious, and, at the 
first interview, lost all that slight amount of temper 
he usually possesses. Gosling had borne with his 
sister, but he wouldn’t stand that; and, to end the 
story, his visitors departed, carrying with them the 
assurance that George would resent their ill-advised 
and worse-managed interposition, by carrying out 
his intention at the very earliest moment to which 
the young lady could be prevailed on toagree. What 
arguments he used,” concluded the colonel, “I can- 
not pretend to say; but of this I am certain—Will 
Crooke knows it to be a fact—that the girl has con- 
sented to shorten, very materially, the interval for 
which, with a propriety for which we can’t deny her 
credit, she at first stipulated. The cook, her aunt, 
has removed to a smal? farmhouse a few miles from 
hence, where her niece will, no doubt, join her, and 
the ceremony will take place at the little village— 
Rosedale—close at hand.” 

“A thousand thanks, my good friend,” said Mrs. 
Mulcaster, rising nervously, and looking consider- 
ably alarmed at the task before her. , 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Weight of great Characters. 

On the 9th of August, 1783, the following persons 
were weighed at West Point: George Washington, 
two hundred and nine pounds; General Lincoln, two 
hundred and twenty-four; General Knox, one hun- 
dred and eighty; General Huntington, one hundred 
and thirty-two; General Greaton, one hundred and 
sixty-six; Colonel Swift, two hundred and nineteen ; 
Colonel Michael Jackson, two hundred and fifty-two; 
Colonel Henry Jackson, two hundred,and thirty- 
eight; Lieutenant Coloncl Cobb, one hundred and 
eighty-six; Lieutenant Colonel Humphreys, two 
hundred and twenty-one. ‘It will be observed that 
the average weight of the eleven distinguished per- 
sons named, is two hundred and fourteen pounds, 
which will, probably, be found to exceed that of an 
equal number of any other nation. 





—— 


Steel fusee Watch-Chains. 

The manufacture of steel fusee watch-chains, for 
the internal machinery of watches, is, and hasbeen, 
for nearly a hundred years, a staple of Christchurch, 
Hants; young girls, with small fingers and delicate 
touch, being the manufacturers, Each chain is 
about eight inches in length, and contains upwards 
of 500 links, riveted together. Itis not thicker than 
a horse-hair, and the separate links can but just be 
perceived with the naked eye. Modern invention 
has as yet discovered no substitute for this chain, 
equal to it in slenderness, strength and flexibility. 





Suicides. 

In Prussia it has been calculated that of every 
million of inhabitants the Protestants give 153 sui- 
cides, the Jews 51, and the Catholics 47. England 
ranks lowest in the scale as regards suicides, Den- 
mark and North Germany stand highest in the num-~- 
ber of suicides, while France occupies a middle posi- 





time. Mildred fell into her sister’s arms, her beauti- 
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lips that utter melodious truths, commended by eyes 
that flash conviction on susceptible hearts. 

Then chess, sublime and soporific, secures the 
grave, who mull and muddle over the game, till 
, aroused for bed, and wonder where the evening has 

gone. 

We have spoken of home games. There are games 
that are tabooed in many homes. We mean cards, 
or “devil's books,” as some designate them. With 
no more harm in themselves than croquet or baga- 
telle, they are banished the circle, to the great injury, 
we conceive, of good morals and sound virtue, for it 
is an unfortunate fact that youth longs for anything 
just in the degree that it is withheld, and the first 
opportunity for covert indulgence is improved. We 
believe in introducing them, and making them re- 
spectable by judicious use, watching their effect, 
and, by ourselves participating, giving no excuse to 
the young for sneaking and secret playing. 

But a rare amusement for the long winter evening, 
and one which we would particularly commend, is 
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reading. There is nothing so profitable and so satis- 
factory as this, and no accomplishment that claims 
more respect, wherever it is put in practice. Every 
variety of taste may be suited, and every quality of 
talent evolved by the process. A generous emulation 
would induce perfection in thé graceful art, and 
coteries of readers be more desirable to associate with 
than any other organization. Better than private 
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PLAC Eno AMmnIOSS Union for pand and benefit the mind, by familiarity with au- 


thors, and conduce to the establishment of a correct 
and appreciative literary taste. 

So much for the Carnival of Winter, which we 
hope our readers are enjoying to the full capacity of 


(er Canada subscribers must send twenty centsaddi- | Means and inclination. 








A WORD ABOUT PATRIOTISM. 
“In patriotism,” said Doctor Spooner, “ as in every- 
thing else, the little matters decide the quality. In 


It is your cold, slow-moulded, sluggish people, who great national excitements, people are carried away 


talk about the dreariness of winter. There is noth- 
ing dismal about it, to one whose heart is warm, and 
who is disposed to make the best of everything. You 





by the, magnetism of the t; they come out to 
swell parties, and, taking some pet issue, they make 
much noise about it, and in denouncing everybody 


never find a thermometer bung up in every room of that don’t agree with tLem, and think they are patri- 


a cheerful man’s house. He don’t care how cold it is 
outside. He moves by the temperature of his own 
pulse, that, from January to December, throbs with 
healthy music, played on by circumstances that make 
all seasons happy. Winter brings to such a sturdy 
joy, that revels in the wholesomeness of bracing air 
and bright sunshine, and his crispy tread upon the 
snow has melody in it. He enjoys winter, depend 
upon it. The frost that nips his ears gives elasticity 
to his frame, and croaking words find no place in his 
vocabulary. 

We speak of him as an individual ; but he is numer- 
ous and divisible—thank Heaven for that!—and he 
makes life pleasant wherever be goes. The world 
would be dreary indeed without him. He comes into 


otic. Let me tell you, he is the true patriot who 
gives his salary in the Custom House to help pay the 
national debt, who hoists the American flag on his 
barn, and who, as we frequently see, returns small 
sums through the post-office, cases of conscience, to 
the government, long since defrauded. It becomes 
glorious, when the interest is added, which, however, 
is rarely done. I have lately heard of a case that 
eclipses all others. The town of Spunkville, famed 
asthe home of Ensign Stebbings, enjoys the banner 
reputation for patriotism. A few days since, a letter 
was put in the post-office, with the head of the Fa- 
ther of his Country upside down upon it, whereat an 
indignation meeting was held, and the depositor re- 
quired to put on a new stamp, make a speech, and 


every home that will admit him, a niissionary of-|;"eat the crowd, before he could hold his past status.” 


beneficence, and his smile is toveted as is the air or 
the light. Itis he that makes the Carnival of Win- 
ter, and gives jollity the rein in making things move. 
The snap of his whip as ring-master has exhilaration 
init. He shouts, and ten thousand echoes reply. It 
is his voice that is heard where the race is the fiercest, 
and horse-mettle is excited to its maddest mood in 
dashing over the snow. The flesh of the timid 
creeps beholding his rashness, but he knows no peril, 
as he goes flying along the slipper road. 

But we will here dismiss him, though his virtues 
deserve our benediction, and his services and exam- 





—% MAKING A TRADE. 

During the late dull season of trade, one of our 
young jobbers, weary with drumming, and discour- 
aged at want of luck, allowed the disappointment of 
young ambition to wear so heavily upon him, that, 
night and day, it was an absorbing*thought. Trade 
mixed with-his breakfast, became a principal feature 
with hig noon meal, and was more prominent at 
supper, when he, aglike as not, replied to the proffer 
of more toast, with some terms of the store. But his 
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ple our admiration. We speak of the Carnival of room-mate had the strangest story to tell us of him 


Winter, so calling it, because it is so full of enjoyment 
to those rightly attuned. This sleighing season is a 
splendid exemplification of the genial assumption, 
and the many gay turn-outs, and handsome dresses, 
and bright faces, are far better than the grotesque- 
ness and rowdyism of the Italian fete of the same 
name. Those who believe, with the late B. Franklin, 
_that to siton the north side of a house, with one’s 
feet in cold water, aud jingle a string of bells, is 
equivalent to a sleigh-ride, should be with him, or 
think better things, for the discomfort disappears in 
the glow of the drive, and—in the extra furs which 
prudence suggests. . 

Then the winter is made joyous by amusements. 
From reading our papers, one would judge that it 
was the especial business of one half of the people to 
amuse, and of the other half to be amused. Operas, 
theatres, shows in endless variety, balls, parties, 
coteries, do their part in keeping up the interest, and 
he who desires amusement, and cannot find it, must 
be very fastidious, or impossible to please. 

There are home pleasures, that find especial promi- 
nence at this season. Home music is made more at- 
tractive, and home talent b more d itra- 
tive, beneath the gas, in the long evenings. The airs 
of home are sweeter, as the airs without are bitter, 
and the dash of snow upon the window-pane is 
drowned by the pleasant-voiced harmony within. 
Home games present their attraction, and children’s 
voices, in their stormy glee, more than silence the 
voice of the storm outside. 

Lectures afford to dull people, who seek for what 
they are pleased to call “instruction,” in the plati- 
tudes of trothy speakers, or in the dronings of stupid 
ones, an opportunity to gratify themselves to the top 
of their bent at this season; though it is rarely that 
we find people able to give a sensible analysis of the 
lecture, after they hear it. To listen to Miss Dickin- 
son, is another thing. Gallantry and curiosity 
combine to secure attention, and, with eyes and ears 

wide open, we drink in, and retain, what falls trom 





the other morning. He had talked about business 
till nearly midnight, and, when in sleep, babbled of 
calicoes and ginghams, short time and discount, till 
his friend dropped into quiet sleep, with the murmur 
in his ears. Towards morning, however, he was 
aroused by a new excitement, fur, waking suddenly, 
he saw his companion standing in the floor, in his 
night-clothes, holding in his hand the quilt that he 
had taken from the bed, which he was trying to sell 
to the stove! i 





A PROFITABLE OFFICE.—During the past year, 
about one hundred and thirty-three thousand dollars 
were deposited in the treasury by the patent office, 
after paying all the expenses of the office. This 
makes the total amount now to the credit of the pa- 
tent office nearly three hundred thousand dollars. 





THE CHICAGO LoTTERY.—The holder of ticket 
No. 58,600, is the fortunate individual who drew the 
Chicago Opera House. He will believe in Ictteries 
hereafter, while the thousands who drew nothing 
will-wish that they were as lucky as the owner of 
58,600. 





FoR THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—On board the ship 
Mercury, which is now loading at New York with ar- 
ticles for the Paris Exposition, are two school-houses, 
one from Illinois, and one from New England; a 
Boston bakery, and a Western farm-house. 





HuMAN Conpuct.—Some people are continually 
searching fur the motives of another’s conduct, for- 
getting that fifteen out of twenty things in this life 
are done without any motive at all. 





DEATH OF A PoET.—N. P. Willis, the poet, and 
editor of the Home Journal, is dgad, He was sixty 
years of age, aud has been an invalid for many years. 








Fashion and Gossip. 


now worn iwa modified form, as this extract from a 
recent letter shows: 

The rejoicings in which so many of the enemies of 
crinoline have lately been indulging, in view of its 
approaching downfa!l, have been somewhat prema- 
ture. Several leading sommites of the aristocratic 
world have shown themselves without wires; but the 
gay world, though its ‘‘cages” are now very greatly 
diminished iu circumference, shows no signs of giving 
it up altogether. The new shape is “gored” to fit 
the figure, and only widens out just before it reaches 
the ankles. Its four hoops are all below the knees, 
and just serve to “throw out” the bottom of the 
dress, leaving the uper part as “ slim” as the figure 
it drapes, To this new style of crinoline, designed 
for day wear, is adapted, for evening wear, what may 
be most graphically described as the water-cart pro- 
longation, viz: a sort of supplementary train, or ex- 
tra crinoline, consisting of fuur hoops, forming a long 
projecting train, which is hooked on to the bottom of 
the day crinoline, and serves to extend the absurd 
lengths of silk and satin which it is now the delight 
of Paris belles to display behind them, notwithstand- 
ing the perpetual trampling to which these streaming 
cascades and rivers of drapery are inevitably sub- 
jected in a crowded drawing-room. 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN A “ Hurr.”—A London ca9- 
respondent tells the following anecdote of Queen 
Victoria: “Prince Albert was a kind, prudent, and 
affectionate husband. But his prospects were on a 
razor’s edge at one time. About a year and a half 
atter their marriage, Albert became very fund of 
playing cards, and staking sums of money on the re- 
sult, Victoria remonstrated at his folly and prodi- 
gality in vain. At length, one day, when’a number of 
noblemen, hungry and of the genus land-shark, had 
Prince Albert at a table, Victoria sent a very polite 
message for her husband to come to her room. Ther 
prince paid no attention to the request. A more ur- 
gent desire was answered: ‘ Beg the queen to excuse 
me a short time, and I will be there.’ A third time 
an officer came with—‘ The Queen of England re- 
quires the presence of Prigce Albert.) Instantly he 
hastened to obey. For not a subject, however exalt- 
ed his rank, dare disobey such a summéns without 
being guilty of treason.—When the eldest son mar- 
ried, and had been geveral weeks on the continent, 
he sent a letter, saying that he expected to be home 
in a few days, and requested that he might havea 
room. She wrote back that when she desired him to 
visit Windsor Palace she would send for him. 


DRESSING THE HAIR.—A gossiping Paris cor- 
respondent writes: The newest hair nets are very 
invisible, mere cobwebs, but what is under them is 
not only tangible but heavy. 1 was lately inquiring 
about the reasonable prices for chignons, and was 
told that a first rate pounder could be made for a 
brune at the rate of fifty francs, but that a blonde 
could not be accommodated under sixty francs, un- 
legs, indeed, her chignon was made of cheveux de 
chiffonnier (street picker.) I was not too horror struck 
to further inquire what kind of hair that implied, 
but I was inwardly afraid of hearing some disclosure 
connected with grizzly beards. I was rewarded for 
my self-command by a good deal of technical infor- 
mation. 

By a street-picker’s hair is meant hair picked up 
by men who go about at night with a lantern and a 
little iron hook at the end of a long stick, with which 
they rake the loose bits of hair out of the heaps of 
refuse cast every night, after dark in the streets of 
M. Haussmann’s, Paris. The hair, either twisted in 
knots or paper, or promiscuously hanging about, is 
carefully carred to some big saucepan, in a suburban 
locality, where it is boiled, strained and hung up to 
dry! In this state tuture chignons are sold to wig- 
makers. ‘And thus it is, madame,” said my in- 
formant, “that the ch de chiffi , being of 
plebeian origin, never fetch a high price, whereas 
hair cut from autheutic dead bodies is quite a differ- 
ent article.” 





A BETRAYED WiFE.—Mrs. Surgett, when a wid- 
ow, was courted, won and married by Colonel S., 
then a confederate officer. Two days after marriage 
the husband was ordered away, leaving his bride be- 
hind. Many letters of love passed between the two, 
but, finally, came one from the husband avowing 
that his marriage had brought the deepest distress 
upou a former sweetheart, that his love for that old 
sweetheart had revived, that that former sweetheart 
was pining into her grave, and that nothing would 
save her life but a dissolution of the bonds that fas- 
tened him to his bride. The wife begged, but the 
husband was inexorable, he acknowledged his guilt, 
but declared that a separation was necessary and 
should be final. The wife sickened and almost died, 
and at last asked for a divorce, the law being so 
lenient as to grant divorce after one year’s separation 
without hope of reconciliation, and so the two were 
divorced. 


RATHER CONVENIENT.—In Genoa there are regu- 
lar marriage brokers who have-memorandum books 
filled with the names of the marriageable girls of the 
different classes, with notes of their figures, personal 
attractions, fortunes and other circumstances. 


| 
PARIS CRINOLINE.—Hoops die hard. The ladies | 
will not give them up entirely, but in Paris they are | 





SOMETHING TO DO. 

Such is the title of Miss Dickinson’s lecture, and it 
is most suggestive. Dr. Holmes says, in opposition 
to the Westminster Catechism, that the chief end of 
man is to find out what he can do, and do it. We 
can conceive of nothing so wretched as one with 
nothing to do—your loafer, who, endowed with every 
faculty, puts forth no energy to make faculty practi- 
cable. It was advised by some one, to somebody, to 
take a stand, even though it was a peanut stand. 
Occupation is the greatest blessing in the world. As 
to give ix better than to receive, so to do for is better 
than to bedone for. In aworld that requires so 
much work to subdue it and make it available, it isa 
sin to rest. Wear out rather than rust out, is an 
axiom older than we are. Something to do—some- 
thing to be done—and what is it? More good to 
practise, more benevolence to exercise, more person- 
al influence to exert, more study for human advance- 
ment to make, and to do everything that offers with 
the whole soul. Find out what you can do, and then 
pitch in with a will. Ofcourse, there’s something to 
do. Old wrongs, that have gangrened and festered, 
need healing; the thorns that have sprung up in the 
path of life require weeding; there is need and suf- 
fering to be helped; there is public good that de- 
mands looking after; there is character to form and 
beautify that will, perhaps, be the only monument to 
which we are entitled. ‘Something to do” has the 
right ring to it, and we hope it will rattle around the 
ears of the sluggish or the indifferent, like a gong 
about the ears of a traveller at a western way-station. 
By the way, how much a title suggests. A book, 
unfortunate in a cog » is negl 1 from its 
birth, however able it may be, while one uniquely 
named, even though there be no more relevancy then 
there is between some sermons and their texts, be- 
comes at once popular. So of this title, “Something 
to do.” We know the lecture is a good one though 
we never hear it, and don’t want to. 








PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 

Grief makes one hour ten. 

God sends a curst cow short horns. 

Good words are better than bad strokes. 

Great men should drink with harness on their 
throats. 

Good name, in man and woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Give to a gracious message 

A host of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 

Themselves, when they be felt. 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 

The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 





New Mosic.—J. L. Peters & Brother, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, have just published the following 
new music: “ Little Beauty Valse Sentimentale;” 
“*Mary’s waiting at the Window,” asong and chorus; 
“Pink of Perfection,” a valse caprice; ‘Let the 
Dead and the Beautiful rest,’’ song and chorus; and 
“ Shamus O’Brien,” a song and chorus in answer to 
Nora O'Neal. 

Henry Tolman & Co., 291 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, have published some new music called “ Ernst 
Perabo Sonatella,” for the piano; ‘ Tarantella,” by 
Paul Bishop; “ Grande Polonaise,” by Gustav Wolff; 
“Night and Day I think of thee,” asong; “ Little 
Ada’s going home,” a song and chorus; ‘* Over the 
Silent Way,” a song; “The Mariner,” a collection of 
songs in German and English. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Washington street, 
have jast published the following named music: 
“Ivy Leaf;”’ ** Only a Lock of Hair,” a s.ng; *‘ Ho, 
Carolina,” dedicated to the daughters of Carolina; 
‘* Bessie Barker,” a song; ‘‘ The Hole in the Garden 
Wall,” a song and chorus; ‘“*O give me back but 


Yesterday,” a ballad; ‘* La coquette Schottische de ; 


salon ;” and “‘ Gorgie Quickstep.” 





A Story FOR SOUTHERN PEOPLE.—The Rich- 
mond Times tells a story in illustration of its opinion 
of “ Puritanic hospitality.” A distinguished Southern 
clergyman was invited to the house of an eminent 
Northern lawyer, and inthe midst of the conversa- 
tion the family dinner was announced ;—‘* My dear 
Mr. 8.,” said the hospitable lawyer, “ our dinner is 
ready and we must beg you to excuse us for a short 
time. Be good enough to glance at my library while 
we are dining.” The wife, however, not liking to 
lose the interesting conversation of the gnest, is rep- 
resented as saying:—‘‘ Perhaps, Mr. S., you would 
prefer sitting by the fire in the dining-room and con- 
tinuing your interesting and edifying remarks while 
we are eating our dinner.” Some of the people of 
Virginia will believe the story, and we have no doubt 
but that there are men and women in Massachusetts 
who would credit such a yarn if the scene was laid 
in Richmond, yet not the humblest of pettifoggers, or 
police court shysters of Boston or Kkichmond would be 
guilty of such meanness. 





SKATING.—The proprietor of a Pittsburg staking 
park offers a prize of $400 in greenbacks and a 
“champion gold medal” to the best gentleman 
skater, and another prize of $300 in greenbacks und 
@ second medal to the best lady skater. Competitors 
from all points are invited. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD WAR-SHIP. 


BY B. Pr. SHILLABES. 


Resting idly at the pler, t 
! The old war-ship, grim and drear, 

| Seems begging for our sympathy as we pass her new 

| 


y | We recall her in her pride, 


As she plunged into the tide, 
When the gallant Ocean waiting claimed her as his) 


And trim and taut she lay, 
The glory of the bay, 
With her energies not wanting, but ready for the fr: 


Up rose her taper spars, 
Till they seemed amid the stars, 
And at her peak gleamed forth the white and ruby 


And her batteries’ grim frown 
Seemed to send a challenge down, 
To foes who might mean i to the old and quiet tow: 


And when her wings she spread, 
And o'er the waves she sped, t 
O, many were the things of pride and hope we said. 


But here she is once more, 
And what a change comes o'er te 
The thought of her as when she was wafted fro. 


Her hulk is soiled and worn, 
Of spars and rigging shorn, 
And ber batteries long since from her embrace wer: 


And while reating there, we deem 
That she must sadly dream 
Of her olden glory lost of the ocean and the strean 


Ah, what a dream is hers, 
If every scene recurs, 
That has made her story famous which no recreancy 


Her cannon's voice has spoke 

Where the waves of battle broke, 

And Freedom's strains were heard in the echo + 
awoke. 


Adown her sides again 
The red blood flows amain, 
And the splinters fly around from the showers of iro 


And from her peopled ports > 
Are hurled upon the forts 
The vengeful, direful missiles, like a giant in his 8; 


And while her cannons speak, 
Again out from her peak 
Floats the glory of her ensign that flushes every ch 
And we love the old ship more 
For the glory given o'er, ‘ 
Than when with pride we blest her as she parted fi: 


. 
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The Bopas Ring. 


SECRET OF THE TON: 


eens 
BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 
eee 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH LITTLE JANET MAKES AN ACQUAIN'! 


WOULD like to#ee the bi: - 
Aunt Darkie, and getsome' ‘° 
sugar-plams.” 

But Aunt Darkie, lost 
own bitter reflections, di ' 
hear the lisping voice, or *--' 
tiny figure, with its snowy 
and floating, golden hair, s~ 
back and forth in the do - 
with great sulicitous eyer 
full of tears. So little | 
after waiting for a mom: 
two, crept out to the head 
great stairway, and paused 
ing wistfully down on t! 
scene below—servants huir- | 

“ to and fro, lights flashin« 
ever and anon, the clang and clash of musical 
ments. Her childish heart swelled almost to bu. 

“Allie,” she called, to a maid who passed 
“Allie, come and take me, please.” 

But the girl burried on, and, sitting down o:: 
topmost step, the little thing sobbed as if hex 
would break. Just then there came a bo: 
“step, and a clear, resonant voice shouted : 

« Halloo, little one! - What's the matter?” 

Janet raised her head, and shook back th 
from her tearful eyes. A fine-lookirig, wel! 

, | boy stood half way up the stairs. 

‘Where did you drop from?” he continued. 1 
ing gayly. “1 could take my oath you're a | 1 
Do tell me your name, and where you live?” 

“My name's Janet, and I lives wi’ Aunt Di: . 
lisped Janet. 

“And where does Aunt Darkie live?” 

“ Up here,” pointing over her shoulder tow» 
open door. 

The boy reached her side with single boun 

“ Mayn’t I go with you and see Aunt Dark) 
asked, holding out his hand. 
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SOMETHING TO DO. 


Such is the title of Miss Dickinson’s lecture, and it 
is most suggestive. Dr. Holmes says, in opposition 


to the Westminster Catechism, that the chief end of 


man is to find out what he can do, and do it. We 
can conceive of nothing so wretched as one with 
' nothing to do—your loafer, who, endowed with every 
faculty, puts forth no energy to make faculty practi- 
cable. It was advised by some one, to somebody, to 
take a stand, even though it was a peanut stand. 
Occupation is the greatest blessing in the world. As 
| to give is better than to receive, so to do for is better 
than to bedone for. In aworld that requires s0 
much work to subdue it and make it available, it is a 
| sin to rest. Wear out rather than rust out, is an 
axiom older than we are. Something to do—some- 
thing to be done—and what is it? More good to 
| practise, more benevolence to exercise, more persou- 
| al influence to exert, more study for human advance- 
| ment to make, and to do everything that offers with 
the whole soul. Find out what you can do, and then 
pitch in with a will. Ofcourse, there’s something to 
| do. Old wrongs, that have g: d and festered 
need healing; the thorns that have sprung up in the 
f path of life require weeding; there is need and suf- 
fering to be helped; there is public good that de- 
mands looking after; there is character to form and 
beautify that will, perhaps, be the only monument to 
_ | which we are entitled. ‘Something to do” has the 
| right ring to it, and we hope it will rattle around the 
ears of the sluggish or the indifferent, like a gong 
about the ears of a traveller at a western way-station. 
By the way, how much a title suggests. A book, 
unfortunate in a cognomen, is neglected from its 
birth, however able it may be, while one uniquely 
named, even though there be no more relevancy then 
| there is between some sermons and their texts, be- 
comes at once popular. So of this title, “Something 
to do.” ‘We know the lecture is a good one though 

| we never hear it, and don’t want to. 








’ | PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
. Grief makes one hour ten. 
| God sends a curst cow short horns. 
Good words are better than bad strokes. 
Great men should drink with harness on their 
| throats. 


' 


Good name, in man and woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Give to a gracious message 

A host of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt. 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. . 





New Music.—J. L. Peters & Brother, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, have just published the following 
new music: “Little Beauty Valse Sentimentale;” 
“Mary’s waiting at the Window,” a song and chorus; 
“Pink of Perfection,” a valse caprice; ‘Let the 
Dead and the Beautiful rest,” song and chorus; and 
“Shamus O'Brien,” a song and chorus in answer to 
Nora O'Neal. 

Henry Tolman & Co., 291 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, have published some new music called “ Ernst 
Perabo Sonatella,” for the piano; ‘ Tarantella,” by 
Paul Bishop; ‘‘ Grande Polonaise,” by Gustav Wolff; 
“Night and Day I think of thee,” asong; “ Little 
Ada’s going home,” a song and chorus; ‘Over the 
Silent Way,” a song; ‘‘The Mariner,” a collection of 
songs in German and English. bin 

Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Washington street, 
have just published the following named music: 
“Ivy Leaf;” ‘* Only a Lock of Hair,” a sng; ** Ho, 
Carolina,” dedicated to the daughters of Carolina; 
‘* Bessie Barker,” a song; ‘‘ The Hole in the Garden 
Wall,” a song and chorus; ‘*O give me back but 
Yesterday,” a ballad; ‘‘ La coquette Schottische de 
salon ;” and “‘ Gorgie Quickstep.” 





A Story FOR SOUTHERN PEOPLE.—The Rich- 
mond Times tells a story in illustration of its opinion 
of “ Puritanic hospitality.” A distinguished Southern 
clergyman was invited to the house of an eminent 
Northern lawyer, and inthe midst of the conversa- 
tion the family dinner was announced ;—‘* My dear 
Mr. S.,” said the hospitable lawyer, “ our dinner is 
ready and we must beg you to excuse us for a short 
time. Be good enough to glance at my library while 
we are dining.” The wife, however, not liking to 
lose the interesting conversation of the guest, is rep- 
resented as saying:—‘* Perhaps, Mr. S., you would 
prefer sitting by the fire in the dining-room and con- 
tinuing your interesting and edifying remarks while 
we are eating our dinner.” Some of the people of 
Virginia will believe the story, and we have no doubt 
but that there are men and women in Massachusetts 
who would credit such a yarn if the scene was laid 
in Richmond, yet not the humblest of pettifoggers, or 
police court shysters of Boston or Richmond would be 
guilty of such meanness. 





SKATING.—The proprietor of a Pittsburg staking 
park offers a prize of $400 in greenbacks and a 
“champion gold medai” to the best gentleman 
skater, and another prize of $300 in greenbacks und 
a second medal to the best lady skater. Competitors 
from all points are invited. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE OLD WAR-SHIP. 


BY B. P. SHILLABEB. 





Resting idly at the pier, 
The old war-ship, grim and drear, 
Seems begging for our sympathy as we pass her near. 


We recall her in her pride, 
As she plunged into the tide, 
When the gallant Ocean waiting claimed her as his bride. 


And trim and taut she lay, 
The glory of the bay, 
With her energies not wanting, but ready for the fray. 


Up rose her taper spars, 
Till they seemed amid the stars, 
And at her peak gleamed forth the white and ruby bars. 


And her batteries’ grim frown 
Seemed to send a challenge down, 
To fues who might mean ill to the old and quiet town. 


And when her wings she spread, 
And o’er the waves she sped, 
O, many were the things of pride and hope we said. 


But here she is once more, 
And what a change comes o'er (shore. 
The thought of her as when she was wafted from our 


Her hulk is soiled and worn, 
Of spars and rigging shorn, 
And her batteries long since from her embrace were torn. 


And while resting there, we deem 
That she must sadly dream 
Of her olden glory lost of the ocean and the stream. 


Ah, what a dream is hers, 
If every scene recurs, 
That has made her story famous which no recreancy blurs. 


Her cannon's voice has spoke 
Where the waves of battle broke, 
And Freedom's strains were heard in the echoes she 
awoke. 


Adown her sides again 
The red blood flows amain, 


And the splinters tly around from the showers of iron rain.” 


And from her peopled ports 
Are hurled upon the forts 
The vengeful, direful missiles, like a giant in his sports. 


And while her cannons speak, 
Again out from her peak 
Floats the glory of her ensign that flushes every cheek. 


And we love the old ship more 
For the glory given o'er, (shore. 
Than when with pride we blest her as she parted from the 
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The Gopaz Ring: 


SECRET OF THE TOMB. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH LITTLE JANET MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE, 


W OULD like to-see the big cake, 
Aunt Darkie, and get some o’ the 
sugar-plums.” 

But Aunt Darkie, lost in her 
own bitter reflections, did not 
hear the lisping voice, or see the 
tiny figure, with its snowy robes, 
and floating, golden hair, swaying 
back and forth in the doorway, 
with great svlicitous eyes, brim- 
full of tears. So little Janet, 
after waiting for a. moment or 
two, crept out to the head of the 
great stairway, and paused, peep- 
ing wistfully down on the gay 
scene below—servants hurrying 
to and fro, lights flashing, and 
ever and anon, the clang and clash of musical instru- 

ments. Her childish heart swelled almost to bursting. 

“Allie,” she called, to a maid who passed below; 
“Allie, come and take me, please.” 

But the girl hurried on, and, sitting down on the 
topmost step, the little thing sobbed as if her heart 
would break. Just then there came a bounding 

“step, and aclear, r t voice shouted : 

* Halloo, little one! - What’s the matter?” 

Janet raised her head, and shook back the curls 
from her tearful eyes. A fine-looking, well-grown 
boy stood half way up the stairs. 

“Where did you drop from?” he continued, laugh- 
ing gayly. “I could take my oath you're a fairy! 

Do tell me your name, and where you live?” 

‘My name’s Janet, and I lives wi’ Aunt Darkie,” 
lisped Janet. 

“And where does Aunt Darkie live?” 

“ Up here,” pointing over her shoulder towards the 
open door. 

The boy reached her side with a single bound. 

“«Mayn’t I go with you and see Aunt Darkie?” he 
asked, holding out his hand. 














The child gianeet up at his ‘frank, good wemored | 
face, and-nestled her little hand in bis, contidingly. 

“ But I did want to see the big cake, and get some 
sugar-plums,” she whisyered, the tears rising in Ber 
eyes again, 

“You dear little darling, don't cry; don’t, now, 
and you shall!” he exclaimed. ‘* Why, bless your 
little heart, I'll take you down, and show you every- 
thing. See here, I’ve got my pockets full o’ sugar- 
plums, now!” 

Janet’s gold-stone eyes fairly blazed at sight of the 
painted candies he hauled up from the capacious 
depths of bis pockets, and she drew him into the 
chamber, with all the speed her chubby feet could 
command, 

“ There’s Aunt Darkie,” she said, pointing towards 
the window where she sat; “ give her some.” 

The sound of their voices brought Dorcas Scudder 
to her feet, and face to face with the son of Clifford 
Harper. She recognized him at the first glance, and 
fur an instant her eyes hardened, all her sister’s 
wrongs rising up before her. But her stern sense of 
justice soon got the ascendency; the, boy was not to 
be held accountable for his father’s deeds. She made 
a step forward, and held out ber hgnd. The boy ex- 
tended his, also, filled with painted candies. 

“T found this little thing,” he began, by way of ex- 
planation, “crying fit to break her heart, and I ran 
up to bring her some candies. You may have these; 
I’ve lots besides. She wants to go down to see the 
big cake. I may take her, mayn’t I?” 

Janet added her mute but most eloquent appeal, 
yet Dorcas stood irresolute. 

“I’m almost afraid to trust her in such a large 
company,” she said. 

“O, I’ll take care of her—ydu may bet your bottom 
dollar on that—don’t be afraid, Let her go, now, and 
I'll show her everything, and her new mamma in 
the bargain. Don’t you want to see your new mam- 
ma, little one?” 

Janet shook her head, and her lips began to quiver, 
as she replied: 

-“ No, no—I don’t want to see the new mamma. 
She’ll look bad at me, like papa does, and make me 
cry.” 

The boy turned towards her with a look of tender 
pity in his gray eyes. 

“Poor little thing!’ he said, patting her head, 
softly. ‘*Don’t mind about the new mamma; sbe 
shan’t make you cry—I’ll take care of you, little 
Janet.” 

The child drew still closer to his side, holding a 
tight grasp on her apron, that was filled with candies. 

* Have you got any mamma?” she asked. 

“No; my mamma’s dead!” 

“O, is she? My mamma’s out under the big stone; 
but she’ll be upin heaven when I go, Aunt Darkie 
says. 1’m going before long, aint you?” 

“TI don’t know. My father’s dead, too,” he said, 
solemnly. 

“Your papa?” echoed Janet, munching at her 
candies. ‘ He looked bad at you, and made you cry, 
didn’t he?” 

The boy’s face flushed up with feeling. 

“No,” he said, earnestly; ‘‘he was good to me. 
He was the best father that ever a boy had. I wish 
he had lived.” 

Janet looked sorely puzzled, and Dorcas Scudder 
turned towards the window, wiping her eyes qjth 
the corner of her apron. For an instant the three 
stood silent, and then Clifford burst into a loud 
laugh. 

‘I was thinking,” he'said, with a sudden change 
of thought and feeling, ““how vexed mamma would 
be, if I should take this little chit down and intro- 
duce her. Mamma can’t abide children, you know— 
she’s such a fine lady,” he continued, speaking in a 
mocking, mincing tone. ‘ Don’t I have lots o’ fun 
out o’ the old gal? She don’t like me, and she wont 
like this little thing; she wants all the Dunmore 
fortune herself—that’s what she married Mr. Hap- 
worth for—you understand,” winking knowingly at 
Dorcas. ‘“ But come on, little sis—let’s go down and 
see the big cake.” 

Janet took the hand, with a radiant face, and Dor- 
cas followed them to the door, and watched them 
with anxious eyes, until they disappeared amid the 
glittering company that thronged the grand parlor. 

Mrs. Delphine Hapworth Dunmore sat in the centre 
of the grand parlor, just beneath the glorifying blaze 
of the flashing chandelier. Her bridal robes of snowy 
satin and costly point lace trailed in lustrous waves 
over the crimson cushions of her chair, and the dia- 
monds, on her fair arms, and amid the coiling braids 
of her midnight hair, gl d with a splendor that 
was almost painful. 

“Surely, madam,” an old friend of her girlhood 
was saying, gallantly, ‘you have discovered Ponce 
de Leon’s fountain, and drank of the magical elixir! 
You assuredly look ten years younger than when I 
last saw you.” 

The lady smiled, and made some pleasant response. 
She certainly did look, not only young, but won- 
drously beautiful, with that rich bloom on her cheeks, 
and such a dusky splendor in, her eyes; and Hugh 
Hapworth, her newly-wedded husband, gazed up- 
ward from his low seat at her feet, with a feeling of 
exultant adoration. But just then, in the very zenith 
of her bridal triumph, the mantling cup she had but 
barely tasted was rudely dashed from her lips. 

Elbowing his way through the crowd, came her 
step-son, Clifford, holding little Janet by the hand. 
On he came, leading the little thing, with her float- 
ing, golden hair, and wonder-wide eyes, right up to 
the very foot of her bridal throne. And then: 

“Allow me, madam,” he said, bowing before her 
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| with» grave courtesy, ‘to present your daughter, 
Miss Janet Dinmore, the heiress of Dunmore Hall.” 
The bride started nervously, and then grew almost 
as white as the lustrous robe that trailed around her, 
while a baleful glare shot up to her dusky eyes, like 
unto the lurid fire of lightning on asummer night. 
For an instant the smiling mask fell from ler face, 
and she looked what she really felt, as the little 
motherless child stood timid and cowering before her. 
Clifford put his hand to his mouth, tosmothera burst 
of laughter, his gray eyes fairly dancing with the in- 
tense delight the proud lady’s chagrin afforded him. 








the soft, furry carpet was stamped with the same 
delicate colors—ro were all the fancy chairs and otto- 
mans. The windows were draped with golden cur- 
tains, lined with blue. Indeed, the whole apartment 
presented one gorgeous blending of these two colors 
—blue and gold. Ebony tables, inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, were littered with all manner of pretty toys, 
and costly gems; and large mirrors, impanelled in 
the walls, reflected all these beautiful things with 
redoubled lustre. It was certainly a gorgeous boudoir, 
but none too gorgeous fur its royal mistress. Her 
morning-robe was cashmere, of the fimest texture, , 





But it was only momentary. Feeling the 
trated gaze that was on her, she speedily recovered 
her self-control, and, extending her jewelled hand, 
she said, sweetly, and with charming simplicity of 
manner, while a modest blush suffused her cheek: 
“Why, Clifford, how abrupt you are—you really 
startled me! Bring the little creature here. She is 
your little girl, Hugh?” turning to her husband 


broidered with blue; and the delicate laces at her 
throat and wrists were fastened with carbuncl 
Her long, lustrous hair, coiled in a massive ring at 
the back of her head, was held in place by a comb 
that fairly blazed with diamonds; even the tiny 
satin slippers that encased her f»et, were adorned 
with jewelled buckles. She was cutting the leaves 








‘¢ What a dear little fairy! Come and kiss me—that’s 
a darling!” 

But Janet drew back from her extended hand, and 
clung to her boyish  ateaeee with a look of terror in 
her eyes. 

“Take me away! O, please take me back to Aunt 
Darkie!” she whispered, with quivering lips; and 
Clifford, having accomplished his purpose, hurried 
her off in the direction of the refreshment-room, to 
hunt up the big cake, and gather in a fresh supply of 
sugar-plums, 

Hugh Hapworth heaved a sigh of relief, as she 
passed from his sight. Her young face was so like 
her dead mother’s, that he could not bear to look up- 
on it. But more than aught else, he dreaded to see 
that terrible expression return to his bride’s eyes— 
the bare remembrance of it would make him shudder 
for weeks to come. He was wicked enough, and 
whenever he thought how she stood between him 
and the wealth he so coveted, he heartily wished the 
child in her grave; but his wife’s look had suggested 
something more—something, the very thought of 
which chilled the blood in his veins. Steeped and 
stained in sin and crime as he was, Hugh Hap- 
worth was not yeta murderer. There was.no telling, 
however, how soon he might becomeone. The ways 
of sin are easy and alluring; we do not find them 
rovgh and rugged to our feet, like the narrow, 
flinty paths of virtue. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A STARTLING RECOGNITION, 


Mrs. HuGH HAPWORTH DUNMORE did not believe 
in the wisdom of the old saying, ‘Never cross a 
bridge till you come to it.” On the contrary, she 
made it a point in her strategy, always to throw out 
her pontoons in advance, and have everything in 
readiness. Accordingly, on the third morning after 
her arrival at Dunmore Hall, she sent up a message 
to Dorcas Scudder, requesting her presence for a 
short time, in her private dressing-room. Doreas 
dropped her workin utter amazement, as the servant 
delivered it. 

“Forme? Did you say she had sent for nfe?” she 
questioned, doubtingly. 

Clitford, busy with Janet in her play-corner, burst 
into a laugh. 

“Tis true, Aunt Darkie,” he said, nodding his 
head, and chuckling with delight. ‘ I meant to have 
told you about it, but I forgot.” 

“About what?” demanded Dorcas, sternly. 

“O, I heard ’em talking last night, you know—she 
and Mr. Hugh. I slipped under the piano to listen—” 
“That was wrong—very mean of you, Clifford.” 

“Opshaw! Don’t talk that way, Aunt Darkie; I 
shan’t like you if you do—I mortally hate women 
that lecture. Now you'll be glad enough to have me 
listen, and play a good many more sly tricks, before 
mamma lives here long! Lord, you don’t know her 
like Ido. You'll have to ‘get up and dust things,’ 
to keep the start o’ her—she’s as cunning as a fox. 
Don’t look so black, Aunt Darkie. She’s not my real 
mother, you know; I wouldn’t talk so,if she was. 
She don’t like me, and I hate her—yes, I hate her, 
Aunt Darkie! She broke my father’s heart,” he 
continued, springing to his feet, with clenched hands 
and blazing eyes, ‘and I shall hate her as long as I 
live! You’ll hate her, too, by-and-by. She wants to 
talk with you about the ‘Topaz ring’ now, and the 
lost jewels, and about her darling little Janet. Go 
down, Aunt Darkie—don’t keep her waiting.” 

Dorcas Scudder left the room, with a steel-like 
hardness in her eyes, and Clifford went back to play 
with Janet. 

The suit of rooms that Delphine Hapworth occu- 
pied were the self-same ones that had belonged to 
Janet Dunmore; but they were fitted up for this new 
bride, with a splendor and elegance such as they had 
never known before. Dorcas Scudder felt her heart 
rise in her throat, with a dull throb of pain, as she 
paused before the well-known door of the dressing- 
room, and rapped for admittance. She almost fan- 
cied she should hear thesdft voice, and see the sweet, 
pale face and golden hair of the former mistress; but 
instead, came the sparkling, piquant face of the 
bride’s French dressing-maid. 

“O ciel” she exclaimed, lifting her hands in 
amused wonder, as the straight, staid figure and 
stern face of the Jersey fish-woman confronted her; 
and then, with a hasty ““Pardonnez moi, madame !” 
she threw open the door. 

Mrs. Hapwofth Dunmore reclined amid the profuse 
pillows.of a velvet lounge, that stood in a recess be- 


.| tween the two bay windows. The velvet was amber- 


hued, relieved by heavy trimmings of cerulean blue; 





of a magazine, but laid it aside, as Dorcas entered, at 
the same time partially rising from her recumbent 
position. 

“Ah,” she said, blandly, turning her head, and 
barely glancing at her visitor, ‘‘ you bave come, I 
see;. Well, lam glad you were prompt. Here, Ce- 
line, draw up that chair, and then go into the ante- 
room, until I ring for you. Now, Mrs. Scudder—I 
think that is your name?—you will oblige me by be-_ 
ing seated.” 

Dorcas sat down, and folded her hands across her 
lap. Seeing that she was not recognized, she deter- 
mined for the time being to refrain from making her- 
self known. *. 

“T have sent for you,” the lady continued, toying | 
with the gilded tassels of her robe, ‘‘ in order that we 
may have a long, confidential talk. Iam a stranger 
here, and have no friend or adviser except my hus- 
band, and he tells me that you were a dear and faith- 
ful friend to the late Mrs. Dunmore.” She paused 
for an answer, but receiving none, continued, “I 
hope you will extend your friendship and fidelity to 
me; rest assured you shall not lose by it; Iam nota 
woman to accept unreturned favors from any one. I 
hope you understand me?” glancing a little impa- 
tiently at the stolid face before her. ‘I need your 
help in some matters, and I want us to come to a fair 
understanding at once. My husband is a young man, 
somewhat inclined to be gay and thoughtless; he’ll 
never bring his mind down to the prosy details of 
business—hence, I feel it my duty to take the man- 
agement of affairs on my own hands. His little 
daughter—Janet, I believe he ealls her—is a dear 
little thing; I don’t know when I ever was so taken 
with a child. Hugh tells me that you have been a 
second mother to her. It was certainly very kind 
and tender of you; but it must be unpleasant, to say 
the least, for a woman of your age to have the entire 
care of a-small child, and’ intend to relieve you so 
far as I am able.” 

She paused again, turning towards Dorcas, in ex- 
pectation of a reply; but her stern, marble-like lips 
did not move. There was a quick flash beneath her 
lowering eyebrows, but the lady did not notice it, 
and, after an impatient tap of her jewelled foot, at 
what she supposed to be the woman’s stupidity, she 
went on. 

“ Mr. Hapworth is s»mewhat thoughtless in regard 
to his child, I think—indeed, 1 have told him so. He 
ought to remember that, being motherless. she is en- 
titled to double care and tenderness. Poor little 
thing,” raising her embroidered handkerchief to her 
eyes, and speaking in: tones of thrilling tenderness, 
“T wish todo my own duty in regard to her, and if 
her father wont look after her interests, I shall.” 

Dorcas moved uneasily in her velvet chair, and 
brought her hands together with a grasp that seemed 
almost convulsive; but she continued to keep her 
eyes steadily bent on the gorgeous carpet at her feet. 

“ The adminis<rator is a fine man, no doubt,”” Mrs. 
Hapworth continued,“ honest, and all that kind of 
thing; but he’s an old-fashioned fellow, and knows 
nothing about the requisites for a young girl’s train- 
ing. I must see to it that Janet is properly reared 
and educated. She ought to be highly accomplished, 
to take her proper position in society as the heiress of 
Dunmore Hall. The estate is said to be highly valu- 
able, isn’t it, Mrs. Seadder?” 

**T believe it is!” 

Dorcas spoke at last, but the words seemed to freeze 
on her tongue. 

“ What a stupid old fool!” was the bride’s mental 
ejaculation; but she added, aloud, “This old Hall is 
a charming place—grand and picturesque—only it’s 
a trifle too gloomy ferme. I think I shall persuade 
Hugh to take me back to the city this winter. I’d 
like to get matters straightened up, first, however. 
And, by the by, Mrs. Scudder, I want to ask you 
about the Dunmore jewels, and the plate, and the 
cash-box, and all those things. Do you realty sup- 
pose that the late owner of this place concealed them 
previous to his death?’” 

“ I do hi 

“ Dear me, what an absurd notion! "Tis a great 
pity for the little child—I should so like her to pos- 
sess the jewels, especialty! I wonder that Mr. Hap- 
worth is so careless about the matter. Don’t you 
think these things might be found? Is there noclue 
that can be obtained coneerning them?” 

* None that I know of, madam!” 

Mrs. Hapworth flashed an angry glance from her 
dusky eyes. Her patience was well-nigh exhausted, 
but she made another venture. 

“There was the famous ‘Topaz ring,’” she said; 
“Mr. Hapworth informs me that it is missing—and 
that is the greatest pity of all. To think that our 
poor little Janet must be the first Dunmore heir who 
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has failed to possess this wonderful jewel! It really 
seems like an ill omen for her. But she shall have 
it—I’ve set my heart on that!” she went on, rising to 
her feet, and beginning to walk up and down the 
room, with an excited flush on her cheeks. “I told 
Hugh, before we were married, that I meant to un- 
riddle this secret, and find the ‘Topaz ring’—and I 
shall keep my word. I’ve set my heart on it, Mrs. 
Scudder, and I want you to help me. We will bring 
our combined wits together, and this wondrous old 
gem will be sure to be found. Little Janet shall not 
be cheated out of her birthright. You can aid me, 
Mrs. Scudder—I’m convinced of that, and I’m sure 
you will.” 

Pausing in her excited walk, she laid her jewelled 
hand on Dorcas Scudder’s arm; but she shook it off, 
as if it had been a viper, rising to her feet, and con- 
fronting her, with a fierce wrath blazing in her blue- 


gray eyos, that made the proud woman shrink and | 


cower, as if a shaft of lightning had struck her, 

“Delphine Delorme,” she said, in a voice hoarse 
with scorn and passion, “don’t hope to delude and 
deceive me—I know you too well! Do you remember 
your work of ten years ago, when you came toa 
happy home in New England, and lured away the 
betrothed husband of a fair, innocent girl, deceived 
and blinded him by lies and forgeries, and then mar- 
ried him, because he was a rich man? That young 
girl was my sister, and your work broke her heart; 
and I made a vow over her grave to be avenged on 
you. 1 have not forgotten that vow. Help you? 
Never! I'll thwart and disappoint you instead, as 
you disappointed her. You know me now, don’t you, 
Delphine Delorme?” 

For a moment or two, the bride blanched to the 
very hue of death, in the face of this unexpected en- 
counter; but very soon her indomitable will and 
courage came to her aid. 

“Yes,” she replied, haughtily, while her dusky 
eyes burned balefully ; ‘I know you, and I defy you! 
If you will it so, let it be war between us. I am 
ready!” 

‘*So am I; and war it shall be, to the very knife!” 
replied Dorcas, stoutly. 

And thus they parted. 


CHAPTER VIIi. 
THE WAR BEGINS. 


LErFt to herself, Mrs. Hapworth made a few excit- 
ed turns up and down the room, and then dropped 
down, either from fatigue or over-excitement, lying 
limp and white amid the tawny velvet cushions. But 
she did not remain thus long; by degrees the smoul- 
dering fire blazed up afresh in her eyes, and a crim- 
son spot glowed and burned on hercheeks. She rose 
to a sitting posture, clasping her jewelled hands 
convulsively. 

“That I must be foiled thus,” she said, clenching 
her teeth while she spoke, as if to keep down the 
passion that raged within her, “in the very hour of 
my triumpb—and by ker! Of all the world, to think 
that she must be here—the hateful old she-devil! I 
shall never be able to win her over—never! ’Twill 
only be wasting time to try! And she alone holds 
the secret; she can tell where all these hidden treas- 
ures lie.’ Great God, *tis enough to drive one mad! 
I’d murder her—I’d tear her heart out with my own 
hands—but then thesecret would die with her. What 
shall I do?” 

She sprang up again, and began to pace the floor, 
almost gasping for breath. Her hair, escaped from 
the diamond comb which held it, trailed like a black 
banner far below her waist, and her eyes burned and 
glowed like those of a mad tigress. There is no ob- 
ject that can be thought of, more appalling than a 
thoroughly enraged woman, especially if she is a 
wicked, cruel one. And this woman, this newly- 
wedded bride, rushing up and down the room, like a 
mad creature, her ruby lips flecked with flakes of 
foam, and her slender hands clasped until the blood 
started out beneath her delicate nails—the very 
mother who bore her would have fled from the sight 
of her, in sick dismay. 

Hugh Hapworth had just harnessed his pet mare, 
and he ran up the stairs hurriedly, to invite his bride 
te accompany him in a morning drive. Failing to 
find her in her morning sitting-room, he crossed to 
the private boudoir, and opened the door, unan- 
nounced. : : 

“Delphine,” he began, “if you want a rare 
treat—” But the words died on his lips, and-he 
steod transfixed with horror, a terrible suspicion that 
she had gone mad flashing through his mind. 

She felt his presence, even before she saw him, and 
pausing in her walk, made a great effort to recover 
her self-command. 

“ Well, Hugh,” she said, advancing to meet him, 
“what is it?” 

“Why, Delphine,” he replied, “in God’s name, 
what has excited you so? What has happened?” 

“OQ, nothing—nothing at all,” she answered, “only 
I’ve been having a talk with that Scudder woman, 
and she’s so stupid and provoking! Come, sit down 
here, and Ill tell you.” 

“So sharp, you’d better say,” he said, suffering 
her to draw him down beside her on the sofa. “ You 
don’t know her as well as I do; she’s a match for old 
Treherne Vant himself. Between the two, Delphine, 
I’m afraid we shall lose our fortune.” 

She bit hey lip, while her eyes emitted a keen 
flash. His seemingly careless manner made her 
angry. 

“Of course we shall,” she responded, sharply, ‘if 
you fold your hands, and suffer them to have their 


own way! 
man?” 

“ Rights?” he retorted, with a contemptuous 
laugh. “’T'would be rather a difficult matter, I’m 
thinking.” ’ 

“How so? You have a father’s right to look after 
your child’s interest.” 

“But that wont advance my own interests, in the 
least.” 

“O nonsense, Hugh—you are too careless to ac- 
complish anything! I can see how these matters 
might be managed myself.” 

“@Q yes, you women can always see!” he replied, 
vexed and impatient at hey persistence in pursuing a 
subject which just then did not suit his mood; “but 
after all, you don’t accomplish much. Now, what 
can I do, I should like to know? Old Vant holds 
everything in trust for this child.” 

“ But if this child were dead?” his wife whispered, 
bending over, until her lips touched his cheek. 

He looked up with a start, and the expression in 
her eyes made him shudder; but after a moment, he 
laughed. 

“Why, I should be heir myself,” he replied. “ But 
the child may not die.” 

“Q-no,” she responded, carelessly, but changing 
the subject. “Ispoke to that old woman about the 
missing jewels, and the ‘ Topaz ring,’ but ’twas of no 
use—she’s very provoking. How shall we ever man- 
age about it, Hugh? I’ve set my heart on discover- 
ing those things.” 

‘““Heaven knows! I’ve worked my wits thread- 
bare over it; you must bring yours into play now.” 

“Very well. And, remember, you promised to let 
me have my own way, when I thought I could see 
clearly.” 

“So you may. I put the whole thing in your hands, 
and pray for your success. But a truce to these dull 
adfairs! I’ve just harnessed in Venus; wont you go 
out for a drive?” © 

“T think not. My energy is scarcely equal to dress- 
ing at this early hour.” 

“Allright; but it seems equal to squabbling over 
matters that don’t concern you!” he retorted, pet- 
tishly, as he arose and left the room. 

When he was out of hearing, his bride burst into a 
gay laugh. ‘ ‘ 

“You're a fine fellow, Hugh,” she said, “but ’tis 
no use putting on airs with me—I shall be sure to 
have my own way. I haven’t queened it thus far 
into life, to be ruled by a mere boy!” 

In the meantime, Hugh Hapworth went down, 
heartily disgusted with his beautiful bride, and after 
a long drive, instead of returning home, he took din- 
ner at the house of a friend—and this was only the 
third week of the honey-moon. 

After the events of that morning, any discussion on 
these business affairs seemed to be avoided by tacit 
consent, When Mrs. Hapworth and Dorcas Scudder 
chanced to cross each other’s paths, which was rare- 
ly, no word or sign of recognition passed between 
them. The warfare between them, so far, was being 
waged in silence;. but Mrs. Hapworth, all the while, 
like a skillful general, was laying out her plans. Her 
husband; eager as he was to get his hands upon the 
Dunmore gold, thoroughly hated anything but his 
own ease and pleasure, and, after one or two sharp 
little skirmishes, he withdrew from the field, and left 
his wife to fight the great battle alone. If she tri- 
‘amphed, he would willingly enough enjoy the fruits 
of her victory; but, like most men of his character, 
he very soon learned to despise her for her unfemi- 
nine qualities, and her annoying perseverance. 

There are some men who grow weary and disgust- 
ed with even the rarest treasure, almost as soon as it 
comes fally into their possession; Hugh Hapworth 
belonged to this class. The woman he worshipped 
before marriage, soon dwindled down into common- 
place clay, to be reproached and sneered at, when 
she became his wife. 

In the meantime, the golden autumn months went 
by gayly enough at Dunmore Hall. Mrs. Hapworth 
filled the grand rooms with visitors from all parts of 
the Union; and every day witnessed some pleasur- 
able excursion, every night some fancy ball or 
masquerade. Her husband objected to none of this, 
but enjoyed himself after his own fashion, with his 
chosen circle of friends, and his wines, and his fast 
horses. 

Dorcas Scudder still éccupied her apartments in 
the eastern wing, but little Janet no longer bright- 
ened them with her bird-like presence. Mrs. Hap- 
worth devised a thousand pretexts to keep her away 
from her old nurse. At first, Dorcas remonstrated, 
and even went so far as to refuse to allow the child 
to obey the commands of her new mother; but the 
father himself interfered, and she was forced to 
yield, his authority being higher than her will. But 
the child herself rebelled against it sorely; and when 
she was taken down to her step-mother’s chamb 


Why don’t you assert your rights, like a 


him with kindness and tenderness, when he obtained 
his majority, she was to be entitled to five thousand 
dollars, independent of what she had already receiv- 
ed. A paltry sum she couyted it; yet she was not 
the woman to forfeit her right to it. Hence, she was 
very motherly indeed, and very scrupulous about her 
duty. Accordingly, Clifford continued to remain at 
Dunmore, and he and little Janet, between whom a 
strong love had sprung up, were inseparable com- 
panions. Wherever you saw one, you saw the other 
—the manly, fearless lad, and the clinging, golden- 
haired child. 

“ Never do you mind, Aunt Darkie,” he would say, 
when the poor woman was forced to yield up her little 
treasure to the new mother’s imperative command, 
“ll be on hand like a thumb-nail, and see her all 
right.” 

And after her he would go, into the parlor, to walk 
in the gardens, to drive, or no matter where or what, 
to his mother’s infinite vexation and annoyance. 
And the little child grew to love him as she loved no 
one else, and Dorcas to trust him as she trusted no 
one else, and thys the days wore on, until the golden 
autumn-time waned, and the wintry storms set in. 

One frosty morning, in the early part of December, 
when Dorcas sat in her bedroom, busy, and compar- 
atively happy, over a pair of crimson stockings, in- 
tended as a Christmas gift for her little pet, Clifford 
burst in upon her, with a woeful face. 

O Aunt Darkie,” he exclaimed, half sobbing, “ all 
our happy days are over! You may as well throw by 
the red stockings; little Janet wont be here to get 
"em. Weshan’t have no Christ -tree—no pl 
at all; and she’s at the head of it—the nasty, hateful 
thing!” 

The bright worsted fell from Dorcas’s trembling 
fingers, and she rose to her feet, with a white, star- 
tled face. 

“ What’s the matter?” she gasped. ‘ Where’s Ja- 
net? Speak out, boy, quick!”’ 

“Down in my lady’s room,” responded Clifford, 
“having her cloak and hat fitted. They’re going to 
take her down to New Orleans to-morrow, to spend 
the winter, and I’m to be sent off to school. There, 
what do you think of that?” 

Dorcas said nothing; she only dropped back into 
her seat, with a dull, vacant expression on her face. 
Her baby, her little Janet, to be torn from her thus— 
the child she had reared in her bosom, and loved 
with more than a mother’s tenderness? The bare 
thought of it maddened her. Springing up again, 
she seized the boy by the arm, questioning, hoarsely ; 

‘* How do you know the truth of this? It mayn’t 
be so.” 

“But I tell you itis!” he responded, hotly. “ Didn’t 
-mamma tell me so herself, a few minutes ago? And 
Celine’s busy packing for ’em now; they’il' be off by 
times in the morning.” 

The poor woman brought her hands togeth 





with 


she does, maybe—the madam says she must go, and 
she’s * boss,’ you know—so mum’s the word, old gal.” 
And barsting out into a gay drinking song, he as- 
cended the stairs. 

Dorcas turned into her own chamber, and sat down 
with a hopeless face; but fifteen minutes later, she 
started to her feet, struck by a new thought. Putting 
on her bonnet and shawl, she left the hall, and start- 
ed off at a brisk pace, for Willow Glen, the home of 
Treherne Vant. She found the old man at home, 
and laid her case before him; but it was all in vain. 
He had power of the money and lands, he said, but 
none over the child. Hugh Hapworth was her fa- 
ther, and there was no law in the land that gave him 
the right to come between them. He saw no other 
alternative, but to let her go and trust to the conse- 
quences. 





CHAPTER IX. 
HUGH HAPWORTH BECOMES AN HEIR. 


“You’RE not going, too, Aunt Darkie, are you?” 
Clifford asked, entering the room where Dorcas was 
engaged in packing. 

“Yes, Iam,” she replied; “if they will take my 
child, I'll follow her to the ends of the earth.” 

“Bully for you. But, dear me, I do wish I coukd go, 
too. You’ll have jolly times after all, you and Janet; 
and I shall be caged up at school. That hateful old 
cat, ’tis all her work! but I’ll run away and come 
down to see you; I will, su help me.” 

“No, Clifford,” Dorcas replied, ‘“‘that would be 
wrong. If your father was alive, he’d want you to 
stay at school, and mind your studies.” 

The boy dropped his head in his hands, and Dorcas 
went on with her packing. She had arranged all 
Janet’s clothes, dampening every little frock and 
pinafore with her tears, and now she was resolutely 
packing her own, with the grim determination to fol- 
lowher. Clifford remained silent for some moments, 
then he said, looking up: : 

Maybe you’re right, Aunt Darkie. I wont run 

away; but you’ll promise to write to me, and tell me 
how Janet is.” 
e@ Dorcas promised, and just then a servant entered. 
Clifford was wanting in the parlor, and would Miss 
Scudder go down and drink her coffee before it got 
cold? She had just finished her packing, and feeling 
weak from her brisk walk to Willow Glen, she follow- 
ed the servant down to the supper-room. Celine, the 
dark-browed French girl was at the table, but she 
disappeared on the instant, and Dorcas drank her 
coffee unmolested. Returning to her chamber, she 
busied herself with a few tinal arrangements, but 
very soon, @ strange drowsiness came over her, and 
she was compelled perforce to retire to bed. 

When sense and wakefulness returned to her again, 
the broad glare of noonday was streaming into her 





a gesture of infinite despair. 

“O, they shan’t, they shan’t take her from me— 
my bird, my darling! She’ll die in a week, as frail 
and tender as she is. They shan’t take her away! 
I'll go down on my knees to ’em to let her stay!” 

“ You may go down on ’em, and stay down, for all 
they care!” retorted Clifford. 

But, heedless of his words, she rushed wildly from 
the room, and down to the bride’s chamber. Little 
Jangt stood in the centre of the room, before a large 
mirror, with a pretty winter hat on her head, and a 
cloak over her shoulders, all sparkled with bugles. 
Seeing Dorcas, she began to clap her hands with 
delight. 

“OQ Aunt Darkie,” she cried, ‘see my new hat, 
and my cloak, wi’ all the pretties on! See, Aunt 
Darkie!” 

“T see, honey; but they’re going to take you away 
from Aunt Darkie, little Janet.” 

The child sprang forward, with a sharp cry. 

“No, no, I don’t want to,” she persisted; “I wont 
go away from Aunt Darkie!” 

Dorcas clasped her in her arms, and turned to Mrs. 
Hapworth, who looked on in silence from the depths 
of her velvet couclr. 

“ Madam,” she said, almost humbly. “I never 
thought to ask you a favor, but Ido now. Don’t 
take this child with you; she’s frail and tender, and 
has been ailing all summer; don’t take her. It'll be 
her death if you do.” 

A swift, sudden gleam shot up into the lady’s eyes, 
and she waved her jewelled hand imperiously. 

“Celine,” she said, addressing her attendant, 
“bring Janet to me, and show that woman the 
door.” 

A fierce anger leaped to Dorcas Scudder’s eyes, 
and she raised her hand as if to strike, as the girl ap- 
proached, but moved by a sudden thought, that her 
rashness would only make it worse for the child, she 
released the clinging arms from her neck, and left 





and put in charge of her new nurse, she watched 
eagerly and tearfully for the first chance to escape, 
and make her way back to her old, familiar haunts, 
and te Aunt Darkie. 6 

Poor Dorcas would have been inconsolable at the 
loss of her little favorite—especially, knowing, as she 
did, that the child was forced from her so sorely 
against her inclination—if it had not been for her 
boy-friend, Clifford Harper. He remained at Dun- 
more. Mrs, Hapworth had a policy of her own, in 
keeping him with her, and pretending to set great 
store by him, for the simple reason that her first hus- 
band, when he made his will, and cut* her off with, 
only a meagre portion of his vast wealth, making his 
son heir to all the rest, had especially stipulated that, 





if she did a mother’s duty by the boy, and treated 


the chamber in silence. Passing the window, she 
saw Hugh Hapworth driving up the walk, and, sit- 
ting down in the hall, she awaited his coming. He 
mounted the stairs, at last, with a flushed cheek, and 
unsteady step, which told of his over-night excesses. 
She caught his arm as he was passing her. 

‘Hugh Hapworth,” she said, “‘ hear me a moment. 
I have a favor to ask.” 

" He paused, turning his dull, unmeaning gaze upon 
er. 

“You go to New Orleans to-morrow,” she con- 
tinued, “you and your wife; but don’t take Janet 
with you—let her remain with me. I entreat you to 
grant me this—the child is not well, and she’ll die if 
you take her from her old home.” 

He laughed, a hoarse, heartless laugh. 





“Will she?” he said, “all right; ’twill be as well if 


jhamb For several moments everything seemed a 
blank to her, she was conscious of nothing, exeept 
the dull, burning misery that bound her forehead like 
a fillet of iron. She arose, and tottering across the 
room, managed to bathe her throbbing temples, after 
which, i and lection began slowly to 
assert their powers. She saw her trunk, near the 
doorway, already locked and strapped, and like a 
flash of light, the events of the previous evening 
came back to her mind. With a sharp cryof sur- 





prise and terror, she ran out into the hall, and rang i 


the bell. 

“What time is it? When do your master and 
mistress start?” she asked, breathlessly, of the ser- 
vant who answered her summon. 

“It’s just two o’elock, mum, and dey’s been gone 
ever since ‘sun-up,” replied the girl, with a broad 

Dorcas went back to her chamber, and dressed 
herself with all possible speed; then she went down 
to the housekeeper’s room to ascertain the truth. 

“O yes,” that dignitary responded, in answer to 
her query, concerning the departure of the family, 
“they were off bright and early this morning, and 
took little Janet along. Poor little thing, it made 
me real sorry to see her cryso; she didn’t want 0’ go 
a bit; and she called for Aunt Darkie to the last; but 
Mrs. Hapworth said you were ill, and mustn’t be 
disturbed; and she told me to say to you that they 
were undecided about their stopping-place; they 
might go on to Cuba to spend the winter, perhaps; 
but, anyhow, you should hear from the child often. 
She’s a real kind lady, Mrs. Hapworth is, I think.” 

Dorcas made no response, but turned away with 
an ashy face. Half an hour later she was sitting in 
the old-fashioned library at Willow Glen. The old 
solicitor listened to her story with patient attention, 
but when she had finished, he shookjhis head gravely. 

“No, my good Dorcas, I can’t see what we can do; 
you have no proof of this thing; that, you were 
drugged last night, in order to prevent you from 
carrying out your intention of following them, I do 
not doubt in the least; but what can we make of it? 
simply nothing! and, as to following them now, ’tis 
out of the question. In the first place, you don’t 
know what route they intend to take; and even if 
you did, such a step would result in evil rather than 
good. Hugh Hapworth has a right, you know, to 
take his own child wherever he pleases, and, as long 
as they treat her with kindness, there is no excuse, 
whatever, for interference. I’ll give you my best 
help when the preper time comes; but, for the pres- 
ent, we can only watch and wait.” 

Poor Dorcas went back to the old Hall, heart-sick 
and hopeless beyond expression. The grand rooms 
seemed as silent and gloomy as the grave, now that 
the merry voices and pattering feet had departed, 





and she wandered about, from one to another, with a 
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| restlessness that bordered on insanity, Her system 
\| did not for a long while recover from the prostrating 
ettects of the powerful opiate that had been given her; 
| and a gloomy presentiment, that she should never see 
| her little darling again, preyed upon her, and under- 
|| mined. her strength and health, like a fell disease, 
| For the time being, Mrs. Delphine Hapworth was 









having the best of it, in the warfare. 

The winter months dragge@ by slowly and wearily. 
The snows lay white and deep over the surrounding 
hills, and the shrill winds wailed mournfully round 
the gatiles of the deserted home. Only once, there 
came tidings from the travellers. Mrs. Hapworth 
wrote a letter to the housekeeper. They were in Sa- 
vannah, but would go further south in a few days, 
for the benefit of Janet’s health; she was very frail 
and tender. Poor Dorcas, the words went to her 
heart like a knife! and through the long, stormy 
evenings, she sat alone, brooding over the sorrow 
that was consuming her; dreaming of the little face 
that would never bless her sight again. Every day 


track, but always, at the last moment, her courage 
failed; and thus the months wore on. 

At last, the spring came! The snows melted, and 
the hills and valleys put on their tender green, an’ 
all along the sunny slopes the timid May-flower+ 
shot up, and began to unfold their tender petals. 
Dunmore Hall was in a pleasant bustle of expecta 
tion, for the return of the travellers was daily looke: 


way from the Crescent City to Dunmore Station. Lit 
tle Janet was very ill, and called incessantly fo’ 
Aunt Darkie. Would she come, and bring the fami!: 
physician, Doctor Holt, and the administrator wit 
her? Before noon, the three were on their way 


might not be too late. But when they reached th 
hotel at which the family were stopping, they foun 
a tiny rosewood coffin, and a thin, white tace ha 
hidden in golden curls. Mrs. Hapworth met Dore 




















on the threshold of the chamber, and held out h- 

hand, with a burst of tears. 

“She’s gone,” she sobbed, “but I did all inn 

power to save her.” 

But Dorcas pushed her aside impatiently. 

“Don't lie to me,” she said, hoarsely, “ you’ 
murdered her.” 

A week after, there was a grand funeral at Du 
more Hall, and little Janet the lastof the Danmor«: 
was borne down to the yew-shaded burying-pla 

and laid down to sleep by her young mother’s sid: 
Mr. and Mrs, Hapworth draped in flowing blac! 
headed the long line of mourners ; and wept profas: 





family vault, and after the solemn rites were over 
silence atld sorrow they went back to their deso! 
hearthstone. ; 

On the morning following, Treberne Vant came ‘ 
to the Hall, and delivered all the notes and bor 
and everything in any wise appertaining to the 
tate, into Hugh Hapworth’s hands, The last rep 
sentative of the Dunmore race being dead, he, as 
nearest relative of the family, came in as heir to - 
the vast possessions. He received them with beco’ 
ing dignity, and with an air of sorrowful resignat 
touching to behold. His wife looked on in penr 





a gleaming flash lit up her dusky eyes. 

% At ‘aot, Hugh,” she said, exultantly, laying 
jewelled band on his arm. 

“At last, my darling,” he replied, “and it is 
.your work.” And in the superabundance of his 
and good feeling, he leaned over and kissed her. 
But the lady did not seem to notice the caress; 
deed, she pushed him ‘aside almost impatient], 
she continued, while the exultation in her eyes ¢ 
place to a look of brooding discontent: 

“Yes, you are master of Dunmore at last, the 
to my work, as you say—but the hidden treas': 
have not been found! But they shall be, Hugh 1}! 
worth,” she added, a tierce light blazing up in 
eyes. “I'll wear the Dunmore jewels, and own 
‘Topaz ring’ yet—l’ve sworn it, and I'll peri! 
soul before I'l! fail.” 

He watched her, asthe arose and swept fron 
room, with a glauce of mingled contempt and w 
ration. 

“Saints and angels deliver us!” he ejaculs 
settling back in his chair, and uncovering 4 ca 
Havanas, ‘if she isn’t a tiger-cat, I don’t k: 
Great God, what terrible creatures these beau 
women are. It isn’t entirely comfortable to 
such a wife. One cannot counton the safety o 
own throat at all times; but she’s made a rich 
of me, and I’ll not complain.” 

CHAPTER, xX. 
A STRATEGETIC MOVE. 

A LONG, low stretch of dun-hued sand, skirt: 
one side by irregular bills, and dark clumps of 
and bounded on the other, by the great, measu: 
sea! The sun was not yet down, 4p autumn © 
was; and all the crested billows, and the re- 
waves that came rolling landward, flamed 
giewed with its departing glory; even the tips 
gloomy pine-clumps were tinted, and .the one 
window of the little farm-house up on the 
blazed like a furnace. 

Dorcas Scudder sat on the outermost edge 
low ledge of rock, looking out upon this scen 
the hard lines of her face subdued and softene 
her steel-blue eyes suffused with real tears. 
years had gone by since the death of little Jane 
last of the Dunmores, and her departure from 
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or two she made a great resolve to follow on their | 


while the little coffin was being put in its place int: 


silence, but, as the door closed upon the old solicit: 


for. But one morning, a telegram flashed all the |: 
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8, maybe—the madam says she must go, and 
boss,’ you know—so mum’s the word, old gal.” 
irsting out into a gay drinking song, he as- 
the stairs. 
us turned into her own chamber, and sat down 
hopeless face; but fifteen minutes later, she 
to her feet, struck by a new thought. Putting 
bonnet and shawl, she left the hall, and start- 
at a brisk pace, for Willow Glen, the home of 
ne Vant. She found the old man at home, 
id her case before him; but it was all in vain. 
i power of the money and lands, he said, but 
over the child. Hugh Hapworth was her fa- 
nd there was no law in the land that gave him 
‘at to come between them. He saw no other 


tive, but to let her go and trust to the conse- 
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CHAPTER IX. 
[UGH HAPWORTH BECOMES AN HEIR. 


U'RE not going, too, Aunt Darkie, are you?” 

\1 cl asked, entering the room where Dorcas was 
rod in packing. 

1 4,Tam,” she replied; “if they will take my 
1c, Ul follow her to the ends of the earth.” 


n with her packing. She had arranged all 
vis Clothes, dampening every little frock and 
‘ve with her tears, and now she was resolutely 
, her own, with the grim determination to fol- 
Clifford remained silent for some moments, 
» said, looking up: y 
vybe you’re right, Aunt Darkie. I wont run 
but you'll promise to write to me, and tell me 

s anet is.”” 
‘»: a8 promised, and just then a servant entered. 
(. was wanting in the parlor, and would Miss 
‘cr go down and drink her coffee before it got 
She had just finished her packing, and feeling 
‘om her brisk walk to Willow Glen, she follow- 

'. servant down to the supper-room. Celine, the 
cowed French girl was at the table, but she 


A it's 


unmolested. Returning to her chamber, she 
herself with a few tinal arrangements, but 
on, @ Strange drowsiness came over her, and 
8 compelled perforce to retire to bed. 


‘vad glare of noonday was streaming into her 
2t. For several moments everything seemed a 
to her, she was conscious of nothing, exeept 
il, burning misery that bound her forehead like 
of iron. She arose, and tottering across the 
uanaged to bathe her throbbing temples, after 

‘consciousness and reeollection began slowly to 
their powers. She saw her trunk, near the 

sy, already locked and strapped, and like a 
Y light, the events of the previous evening 
suck to her mind. With a sharp cryof sur- 
ad terror, she ran out into the hall, and rang 

lie 

at time is it? When do your master and 

:3 start?” she asked, breathlessly, of the ser- 

. ho answered her summon. 

» Just two o’elock, mum, and dey’s been gone 

nee sun-up,” replied the girl, with a broad 


18 went back to her chamber, and dressed 

with all possible speed; then she went down 

housekeeper’s room to ascertain the truth. 

yes,” that dignitary responded, in answer to 
ery, concerning the departure of the family, 
were off bright and early this morning, and 
ttle Janet along. Poor little thing, it made 

{ sorry to see her cryso; she didn’t want 0’ go 
and she called for Aunt Darkie to the last; but 
,apworth said you were ill,and mustn’t be 

. ved; and she told me to say to you that they 
undecided about their stopping-place; they 
! goon to Cuba to spend the winter, perhaps; 
.tyhow, you should hear from the child often. 

v real kind lady, Mrs. Hapworth is, I think.” 
a8 made no response, but turned away with 
y face. Half an hour later she was sitting in 
i-fashioned library at Willow Glen. The old 
r listened to her story with patient attention, 
en she had finished, he shookjhis head gravely. 
» my good Dorcas, I can’t see what we can do; 
‘ave no proof of this thing; that, you were 
sd last night, in order to prevent you from 
ug out your intention of following them, I do 
abt in the least; but what can we make of it? 
nothing! and, as to following them now, ’tis 
the question. In the first place, you don’t 
what route they intend to take; and even if 
1, such a step would result in evil rather than 

Hugh Hapworth has a right, you know, to 
‘i8 Own child wherever he pleases, and, as long 
v treat her with kindnoss, there is no excuse, 
‘ver, for interference. I’ll give you my best 
vhen the proper time comes; but, for the pres- 
e can only watch and wait.” 

Dorcas went back to the old Hall, heart-sick 
peless beyond expression. The grand rooms 
(as silent and gloomy as the grave, now that 
erry voices and pattering feet had departed, 
2 wandered about, from one to another, with a 
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_| restlessness that bordered on insanity. 
| did not for a long while recover from the prostrating 
| and a gloomy presentiment, that she should never see 
her little darling again, preyed upon her, and under- 
mined. her strength and health, like a fell disease. 
For the time being, Mrs. Delphine Hapworth was 
having the best of it, in the warfare. 
The winter months dragge@ by slowly and wearily. 
The snows lay white and deep over the surrounding 
hills, and the shrill winds wailed mournfully round 
the gables of the deserted home. Only once, there 
came tidings from the travellers. Mrs. Hapworth 
wrote a letter to the housekeeper. They were in Sa- 
vannah, but would go further south in a few days, 
for the benefit of Janet’s health; she was very frail 
and tender. Poor Dorcas, the words went to her 
heart like a knife! and through the long, stormy 


that would never bless her sight again. 


failed; and thus the months wore on. 


hand, with a burst of tears. 


power to save her.” 
But Dorcas pushed her aside impatiently. 


murdered her.” 


hearthstone. 


a gleaming flash lit up her dusky eyes. 


jewelled band on his arm. 


and good feeling, he leaned over and kissed her. 


place to a look of brooding discontent: 


eyes. 


soul before I’! fail.” 
ration. 


Havanas, 


women are. 


of me, and I’ll not complain.” 





CHAPTER X. 
A STRATEGETIC MOVE. 


blazed like a furnace. 





Her system | more Hall. 


evenings, she sat alone, brooding over the sorrow 
that was consuming her; dreaming of the little face 
Every day 
or two she made a great resolve to follow on their 
track, but always, at the last moment, her courage 


At last, the spring came! The snows melted, and 
the hills and valleys put on their tender green, and 
all along the sunny slopes the timid May-flowers 
shot up, and began to unfold their tender petals. 
Dunmore Hall was in a pleasant bustle of expecta- 
tion, for the return of the travellers was daily looked 
for. But one morning, a telegram flashed all the 
way from the Crescent City to Dunmore Station. Lit- 
tle Janet was very ill, and called incessantly for 
Aunt Darkie. Would she come, and bring the family 
physician, Doctor Holt, and the administrator with 
her? Before noon, the three were on their way. 
Day and night they travelled, praying that they 
might not be too late. But when they reached the 
hotel at which the family were stopping, they found 
a tiny rosewood coffin, and a thin, white face half 
hidden in golden curls. Mrs. Hapworth met Dorcas 
on the threshold of the chamber, and held out her 


“She’s gone,” she sobbed, “but Idid all in myJ 


“Don’t lie to me,” she said, hoarsely, ‘ you’ve 


A week after, there was a grand funeral at Dun- 
more Hall, and little Janet the lastof the Dunmores, 
was borne down to the yew-shaded burying-place, 
and laid down to sleep by her young mother’s side. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hapworth draped in flowing black, 
headed the long line of mourners; and wept profusely 
while the little coffin was being put in its place in the 
family vault, and after the solemn rites were over, in 
silence atid sorrow they went back to their desolate 


On the morning following, Treherne Vant came up 
to the Hall, and delivered all the notes and bonds, 
and everything in any wise appertaining to the es- 
tate, into Hugh Hapworth’s hands. The last repre- 
sentative of the Dunmore race being dead, he, as the 
nearest relative of the family, came in as heir to all 
the vast possessions. He received them with becom- 
ing dignity, and with an air of sorrowful resignation 
touching to behold. His wife looked on in pensive 
silence, but, as the door closed upon the old solicitor, 


“At last, Hugh,” she said, exultantly, laying her 


“At last, my darling,” he replied, “and it is all 
your work.” And in the superabundance of his joy 


But the lady did not seem to notice the caress; in- 
deed, she pushed him ‘aside almost impatiently, as 
she continued, while the exultation in her eyes gave 


“Yes, you are master of Dunmore at last, thanks 
to my work, as you say—but the hidden treasures 
have not been found! But they shall be, Hugh Hap- 
worth,” she added, a tierce light blazing up in her 
“I'll wear the Dunmore jewels, and own the 
‘Topaz ring’ yet—l’ve sworn it, and I'll peril my 


He watched her, as she arose and swept from the 
room, with a glance of mingled contempt and admi- 


“Saints and angels deliver us!” he ejaculated, 
settling back in his chair, and uncovering a case of 
‘if she isn’t a tiger-cat, I don’t know! 
Great God, what terrible creatures these beautiful 
It isn’t entirely comfortable to have 
such a wife. One cannot counton the safety of his 
own throat at all times; but she’s made a rich man 


A LONG, low stretch of dun-hued sand, skirted on 
one side by irregular hills, and dark clumps of pine, 
and bounded on the other, by the great, measureless 
sea! Thesun was not yet down, an autumn sun it 
was; and all the crested billows, and the restless 
waves that came rolling landward, flamed and 
glowed with its departing glory; even the tips of the 
gloomy pine-clumps were tinted, and.the one broad 
window of the little farm-house up on the knoll, 


Dorcas Scudder sat on the outermost edge of a 
low ledge of rock, looking out upon this scene; all 
the hard lines of her face subdued and softened, and 
her steel-blue eyes suffused with real tears. Two 
years had gone by since the death of little Janet, the 


In-all this time living down there on the 
Jersey coast, and nursing her sister’s healthy chil- 


| effects of the powerful opiate that had been given her; | dren, only once or twice had she heard from the old 


home she loved so weil. They were living a fast life, 
Hugh Hapworth and his handsome wite, so report 
said, squandering the wealth that a score of genera- 
tions had been heaping up; and holding such high 
revelry in the old halls, that it was a wonder the 
quiet sleepers in the yew-shaded mausoleum were 
not awakened. 

Poor Dorcas sighed deeply, when she heard all this, 
and thought of the young mother and her little child, 
the little golden-haired child she nursed and reared 
in her own bosom. She was brooding over it all, and 
puzzling her simple, honest brain with the knotty 
question of human justice, as she sat on the ledge of 
rock, that autumn afternoon, looking out upon the 
changing glory of the sunset sea. The sun dropped 
down lower and lower, until, at last, it vanished from 
sight; all the splendor died out, leaving the sea cold 
and gray beneath the fast-gathering night. A chill, 
thick fog began to rise up from the salt marshes, and 
seeing a light in the window of the little farm-house 
on the hill, and hearing the voices of her sister’s chil- 
dren calling her in to supper, Dorcas gathered her 
mantle about her and arose to go. 

At the same instant, swift and silent as a shadow, 
a shrouded figure rose beside her, and even before 
she could make a step, or give utterance to a sound, 
she felt herself seized and borne forward in a grasp 
that held her like steel. Down the rocky ledge, to 
the sandy margin of the sea, and there a boat await- 
ed them. Dorcas made no effort to escape, she did 
not even utter a cry, for she felt that it was useless; 
strong and muscular as she was, it lay beyond her 
power to free herself from that vice-like grasp, and 
the thunderous booming of the waves would effectu- 
ally drown any attempt towards making herself 
heard. So she submitted herself quictly, and witha 
calm fortitude that constituted the main basis of her 
character, to a fate she could not avert. When they 
reached the shore, a second figure, shrouded and 
muffled to the eyebrows, rose up, like a phantom, to 
meet the first, and placing Dorcas in the bottom of 
the boat, they turned to the oars, with an energy 
that sent their little bark over the heaving bosom of 
the sea with the speed of a bird on the wing. On 
and on they flew, mounting the crested billows, and 
plunging low into the rolling trough; cutting the 
white foam into gleaming sparkles, and leaving a 
train of phosphorescent fire in their wake. On, and 
on, until the last crimson flush of daylight faded 
from the west, and the stars came out, countless and 
brilliant, in the mellow blue of the autumn sky. 

With her hands clasped across her knees, and her 
firm face as white and immovable as marble, Dorcas 
Scudder sat, silent, motionless, her eyes fixed, with a 
solemn gaze, upon the receding shores of her native 
land. She fancied to herself, sitting there, how 
everything was going on in the little farm-house; 
how brightly the pine-fagots blazed on the broad 
hearthstone; Reuben Stokes, her sister’s husband, 
sitting in the warm light, with the baby on his knee, 
and a flock of white-headed children round his feet ; 
and her sister bustling about the frugal supper-table, 
wondering half-impatiently why Dorcas did not come 
in. And they would go on wondering, from day to 
day, and month to month, while she—with all her 
strength and firmness, her heart grew sick, as the 
dark possibilities of her fate arose before her. 

Still the two shrouded figures plied their oars, and 
the boat flewon. The evening star dropped out of 
sight in the far western seas, Orion and the Pleiades 
came up and flamed overhead. Still, on and on they 
flew, until poor Dorcas felt her very@rain growing 
dizzy with the continuous motion. At last, as the 
distant east began to flush beneath the far-coming 
glory of dawning day, a little speck appeared in the 
distance. Dorcas watched it with straining eyes, 
glad of something to relieve the terrible sameness of 
the illimitable sea; as it grew larger and,larger in 
the lessening distance, larger and larger still, until 
land and trees, and gray, towering ruins became 
discernible through the thickening fog. 

The little flying boat bent its course towards this 
spotof land in the great desert of waters; and just 
as the first broad beams of the rising sun struggled up 
through clouds of silver mist, its keel grated on the 
shining sands, and the two muffled figures sprang 
ashore. Dorcas rose to her feet unbidden, witha 
feeling of relief at her heart; and fate seemed prefer- 
able, just then, to that dull and endless motion. As 
she did so, one of the men grasped her arm and 
helped her ashore, and then the three pursued their 
way through the early morning mist, until they 
reached the crumbling tower, or fort, or whatever it 
was, that crowned the central summit of the island. 
A low, broad doorway led into a dark, arched passage. 
Through this they entered, and made their way into 
the damp, reeking apartments that lay beyond. It 
was very dark, yet Dorcas could see the damp mois- 
ture dripping from the stone walls, and catch the 
shadow of the slimy reptiles and bloated toads that 
fled before the hollow echo of their steps. A terrible 
dread came over her, a faintness like unto death, and 
she leaned upon the man, who held her prisoner, to 
save herself from falling. He dragged her onward 
with unfeeling rudeness, until they reached a grated 
entrance, leading into a low, narrow cell. His com- 
panion swung back the iron door, and half uncon- 
scious, Dorcas felt herself forced into the damp prison- 
house. Like the echoes of a dream,she heard the 
harsh grating of the iron hinges, the clanging noise 
of the closing door, and the dull sound of their re- 
treating footsteps; and then, for the first time in her 





last of the Dunmores, and her departure from Dun- 


whole life, she fell into a swoon. 


When she awoke to i , the 
sun streamed in broad beams through her grated | 





swells against the stone walls of her prison. A dull | 
misery burned,in her head, and she felt faint and 
weak from fatigue and want of food, but she arose, 
and began to make a careful examination of the 
apartment in which she was confined. But there 
was nothing worthy of description, only four massive 
stone walls, green and damp with age, and the pon- 
derous door with its heavy bolts, and the one barred 
window. Dorcas turned to this, and stood for a long 
while looking out upon the illimitable sea that lay 
beyond; leagues upon leagues of sunlit water, dotted 
here and there by a wandering sail, and over all, the 
mellow, autumn sky. Never in all her life before 
had life and liberty seemed so sweet to her, as now, 
when, in all human probability, they were cut off 
from her forever. She felt in no wise surprised or 
bewildered concerning the strange and sudden fate 
that had befallen her. Even from the first moment 
she had her belief in regard to its cause, and all her 
ponderings and surmises, during her weary journey 
on th8 midnight sea, had-only tended to contirm and 
strengthen that belief. 
“Yes,” she said, bitterly, turning from the win- 
dow, and seating herself on a low bench that occu- 
pied one corner of the cell, “I can trace her hand 
through it all—and I needn’t look for any mercy— 
she’s got the best o’.the fight, and I might as well 
give up first as last; well, well, I think I’ve got cour- 
age to meet it, and it wont be shortening my days no 
great deal, anyhow—but it’s a hard death to die.” 
She shuddered, in spite of all her strength and for- 
titude, and covered her face with her hands, as if to 
shut out the terrible thought, and the autumn sun 
went down the glowing sky, and sunk to rest in the 
far-off bosom of the western sea, and again the day- 
light died out, and thé shadows of night came down 
upon the gloomy prison and its solitary occupant. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A STRANGE VISITOR. 


«“ Anp the evening and the morning were the sec- 
ond day!” A heavy fog came down upon the island, 
blotting out the early sunlight, and shrouding the 
old building in its damp, gray shadows. Dorcas sat 
silent and immovable in the remotest corner of her 
gloomy cell. Since two nights, shé had not tasted 
food, or closed her eyes in sleep, and her iron frame 
began to weaken and relax under the sudden ordeal 
to which it had been subjected. Her limbs trembled 
and refused to support her, and a dull roaring filled 
her ears, shutting out the hungry cry of the sea, and 
the hollow beat of the surf. Sitting there, in the 
rayless gloom, chilled to the very heart by the cold 
spray that dashed through her barred window, she 
pondered over her terrible fate, and strove to pre- 
pare herself for the slow but certain death that 
awaited her, until thought became a torture, and 
her over-wearied mind, refusing to act, sunk into a 
kind of unconscious torpor. 

She did not hear the rapid oar-beats that cut the 
frothy foam beneath her prison walls, or the heavy 
footsteps that rang through the mouldy corridor. 
Only the harsh creaking of the opening door aroused 
her, and starting to her feet, she stood face to face 
with her arch-enemy, Mrs. Delphine Hapworth. For 
an instant, the two women did not move or speak, 
but remained thus, Dorcas white, almost rigid with 
surprise and horror, and her antagonist looking out, 
from beneath her gray serge hood, with eyes that 
seemed to burn like living coals. The next moment 
she threw it back, revealing her queenly head with 
all its lustrous braids of hair, and her dusky face 
lambent with triumph and wicked exultation. Ad- 
vancing a step, she laid her jewelled hand on Dorcas 
Scudder’s arm, and said, with a low, taunting laugh: 

“Ts it war still?” . 

The words, and the exultant laugh, brought Dorcas 
to her senses on the instant. All the old Puritan 
blood that ran in her veihs leaped up in angry defi- 
ance. A wrathful flush rose to her cheeks, and her 
steel-blue eyes flashed like an unsheathed sabre. 

‘*Yes,”” she answered, steadily, ‘‘ it is war—there 
never can be peace between us two, Delphine 
Del orme.” ‘ 

The lady quailed beneath the keen glance, and re- 
treated towards the half open door. 

“ That is your fault, not mine,” she replied, in an 
altered voice, evidently determined on changing her 
tactics. ‘You forced me into this, and now you 
must meet the consequences.” 

“I will meet them, and defy them, too,” respond- 
ed Dorcas, with set teeth. 

Mrs. Hapworth advanced again to her old stand, 
looking a little nervous and uneasy. She had nerved 
herself to go through this task, but it was growing 
more difficult than she had anticipated. But there 
was no thought of retreat, she must go ahead, it 
was her last hope. 

‘Even now,” she continued, with a softened face 
and voice, “we might be friends, and of immense 
service to each other, Indeed, to come to the point 
at once, my object in coming to this place is, to make 
an effort to induce you to listen to reason. We have 
spoken of these matters before, but it may be that 
you have changed your mind since then; shall we 
sit down here, and try to come to some understand- 
ing?” 

Bienes made no reply, but seated herself on the 
narrow, stone bench, with a peculiar smile on her 
stern, strong face. Mrs. Hapworth sat down beside 
her. 





* Now, Dorcas,”’ she began, ‘‘ we will come to the 


Hall now, as you already know; butall the Dunmore 


window, and she could hear the sea beating in heavy | jewels, the plate, the cash, and the famous Topaz 


ring, are missing, and cannot be found. You alone 
hold the key to this secret-—you know where old 
Roderick Dunmore buried his treasures. I did not 
blame you so much to keep this secret, while the 
young heir lived; but now that she is dead, it is only 
just that you should deliver up these things into the 
hands of their lawful inheritors. I asked you to do 
this once before, and you refused; now, I ask you 
again. And remember,” she continued, the old fire 
blazing up in her eyes, *‘ you are in my power now. 
I am not a cruel woman by nature, Dorcas Scudder, 


. but I am a woman who will risk all odds, and dare all 


hazards, to accomplish her purpose. I say again, re- 
member, you are in my power! Here is your cell, 
and out there is the sea. Death, here, will come 
slowly and terribly! Think well of it, Dorcas Scud- 
der!” 

Dorcas made noreply. She sat quite still, that pe- 
culiar smile on her face, her eyes bent upon the stone 
floor. 

“These treasures, concealed as they are,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Hapworth, “can never be of any value 
to you, or your friends; youdare not bring them 
forth. But deliver them into my hands, and one- 
third of them shall be yours to dispose of according 
to your liking. I am not a woman to break my word. 
Now, make your choice—life, liberty, wealth, and 
pleasure, or a lingering, loathsome death in this liv- 
ing tomb! Speak, which will you choose?” 

Dorcas looked up, with steady, unfaltering eyes. 

‘Delphine Delorme,” she said, with a cold, dry 
laugh, “I’m not the woman you take me for; I’m 
human to be sure, and it goes hard wi’ me to die all 
alone in this place, and never look upon the faces I 
love again ; but life is not so precious, ordeath so ter- 
rible, as to make me comply with what you demand. 
When I made that vow over my young sister’s grave, 
my young sister that you murdered, I meant to keep 
it, and I mean to keep it now. I do know the secret 
of the Topaz ring—I could tell you, this moment, 
where to go and lay your hand on it; but I don’t in- 
tend to do it. And, if I knew where the other treas- 
ures were, ’twould be the same thing. I’ve made up 
my mind, and it’s not the likes of you that'll force 
me to change it. You may do your worst—torture, 
starve, kill me inch by inch, but you cannot make 
me speak—my tongue’s myown. You hear me now, 
once for all, Delphine Hapworth.” 

The lady met her strong, unfaltering gaze with 
eyes in which the lurid fires of hate and wrath began 
to blaze up fearfully. Her dusky cheek to the 
hue of ashes, even her lips whitened in the intensity 
of her rage. She *made an effort to speak, but the 
words died out in inarticulate whispers. She had 
staked her allin this one desperate game, and she 
was about to lose. It was more than mortal patience 
could endure. .With a swift movement she put her 
hand to her side, and her fingers grasped the jewelled 
hilt of a small stilletto; but the next instant they 
dropped down nerveless on her lap, and the anger 
on her face gave place to a look of agonized despair. 
One blow, with that keen blade, would lay this wo- 
man dead at her fect; but what would that avail 
her? Worse than nothing, for in her life lay her 
only hope of securing the hidden wealth for which 
she had perilled her own life and her fair name. She 
turned towards her with a look of wild entreaty in 
her eyes. 

‘* Woman,” she said, speaking in a husky voice, 
“you are human. You will think better of this. I 
wont be rash—I’ll give you time to think. In three 
days from this time, I will come again, and hear your 
decision. Here is food sufficient to sustain your lite 
until then,” she continued, drawing a small basket, 
containing a few biscuits and a flask of wine, from 
beneath her mantle. “ But beware how you refuse 
mea second time. I say, Dorcas Scudder, beware!” 

For an instant, the dark, haughty face, het and 
distarted with fiendish passion, glared on her through 
the rusty bars, then the heavy door closed with a 
clang, footsteps rang along the corridor, and grew 
indistinct in the distance, and Dorcas found herself 
alone. But she did not pause to ponder on the 
strange scene through which she had just passed, or 
to question herself concerning the wisdom of her de- 
cision; but, with an eagerness that she could not re- 
press, but which brought a hot flush of shame to her 
cheek, she turned to the little basket that contained 
the biscuits and the flask of wine. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.} 





SLUMBERING TRUTHS. 

Truth may change its form—it may be hid for years 
and generations—but, as old wheat seeds, wrapped in 
the mummies of Egypt, now, after ages, sought out 
by prying travellers and planted, are found not to 
have lost their germ, but to have kept it through the 
lapse of three thousand years, so truthe hidden m 
dead forms and institutions, slumbering im the grave 
of old books and libraries, or banished from polite 
society to live in the rags of the vulgar, do at length 
come forward with unimpaired germ and lose noth- 
ing by their burial. They carry an unquenched 
heart through the grave, bring forth light from its 
darkness, and, in spite of brute force and watehiul 
authority, they stand again upon the earth, and look 
abroad with eyes of immortality. 

_————__¢-_ sean? ——""" 

“ T am not afraid of a barrel of cider,” said a toper 
toa temperance man. “I presume not,” was the 
reply; “‘ from your appearance I should guess a bar- 





Yel of cider would run at your approach.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
CATCHING THE OMNIBUS. 


“IN five minutes I must be off, Grace, dear,” said 
Mr. Hargrave. 

‘What! without kissing baby? O fie, Ned! cruel 
Ned!” said his pretty young wife, darting up stairs 
for the unconscious cherub. 

Mr. Hargrave, cashier in the well-known bank of 
Messrs. Brettles, Crevasse and Glashier, Fenchurch 
strect, put on his hat,and took up his neat gloves 
and trim umbrella, and opened the front door of his 
little cottage in Elm Tree Road, Holloway, and by so 
doing let into the narrow hall an Irresistible flood of 
sunshine, that instantiy covered the smart new oil- 
cloth witha sheet of leaf-gold that eclipsed all its 
garish colors. — 

There were few happier men in Holloway, that 
pleasant June morning, than the young husband 
standing on his snowy-white doorstep, waiting to 
kiss his child before he started to business, and the 
care and frét of'a ‘long day in the city. The custard- 
colored and great purple roses blooming over the 
doorway were waving gently and proudly in the sun- 
shine; the canary sang hilariously in the parlor; 
baby crowed from the bedroom; Betty, the fat little 
maid-of-all-work, sang a country ditty in the kitchen. 
Far down the road, there sounds that pleasant 
suburban cry—so musical, so well-cadenced, so full of 
summer reminiscences—“‘ Any ornaments for your 
fire-stoves?” A glimpse of the vender’s banners, of 
colored paper, could ‘be caught round the corner by 
the baker’s. The other way, towards Highgate, 
came a large open truck, full of flowering geraniums, 
propelled by a hearty, cheery, young costermonger, 
who was offering a laughing servant-girl at a lilac- 
shadowed garden-gate, ‘‘ Any one you like for an old 
hat, my dear.” The gracious warmth and gayety of 
summer pervaded the air. The distant roll of the 
Highgate omnibuses, sweeping down towards Lon- 
don, came upon the ear with a pleasant sense of ani- 
mation. The great city was awaking to its tuil; the 
upper-crust workmen were hurrying gayly to their 
work, 

“Now then, Grace—now then, quick’s the word,” 
said Mr. Hargrave, reproachfully;; “‘ nut another mo- 
ment.” Stern despot, and not two years married. 

“ Here’s pet, you cruel, impatient tyrant,” said the 
smiling young wife, as ‘she plated the baby in her 
husband’s arms. 

As Mr. Hargrave stooped to kiss it, a great purple 
rose let fall a shower of leaves upon his hat, and one 
of them fluttered down upon the little rosy face of 
baby. The ‘blue eyes,-so like 'thdse of the mother, 
laughed, and the tiny hands stretched out to seize 
the leaf. 

“Dear little pet!” said the mother, showering 
kisses on it, as she took it back into her arms.—‘* Do 
you know, Ned,” she said—“‘ it is very foolish, but I 
never see you come home of an evening but I fancy 
you’ll run in and surprise me by telling me all at 
once that you have been made a partner.” ; 

“Very likely, Grace, you little goose, you.” 

“ Well, there have been more unlikely things, Ned. 
They all like you very much.—I de hope that’s not 
true what the paper said yesterday about a panic 
coming. -O, how dreadful ‘that would be! Suppose 
anything happened to Messrs. Brettles,-Crevassy-and 
Glashier.” 

“Don’t let foolish people’s talk get into your silly 
head. There’s no panic coming. With honesty and 
prudence, there'll be ‘no run on any one—a iittle 
alarm, perhaps, but soon over. Your own little silly 
head runs alternately on partnerships and panics. 
‘Old Mrs. Grandsham again, 1 suppose—chattering, 
spiteful old woman; why do you listen to her?” 

““ Well, Med, don’t be angry. I don’t listen to her; 
but how can I help being diarmed when she tells me 
every one is afraid there wi be a panic?” 

“Stuff and nonsense about.a,panic. Our house és 
firm as St. Paul’s. I never saw-our partners louk se 
-cheerful as yesterday, when the silly rumor was 
about. But there’s that rotten convern of Shatterton 
and Gilberts; ‘they’re rathet rickety, but, then, they 
have been so for five years.—Good-by, dear—I shall 
‘belate. Good-by. Don’t you trouble yourself now, 
mind, with city matters.” 

“There is no fear,’’ said his wife, to herself, as tbe 
garden-gate slammed after him. ‘ Ned is all truth. 
‘No; there is not a shadow on his face. Then all that 
Mrs. Grendsham told me was nensense—perhaps 
‘said to vex me.” And she tossed her baby in the air, 
tiil it shook-dewn a bunch of roses,.and- crowed with 


delight. 





CHAPTER ii. 
THE SHABBY-GENTEEL MAN. 


HARGRAVE had walked about a mile along the 
road, when the Highgate omnibus came racing be- 
lind him—harness rattling, whip cracking gayly, 
driver hailing cheerily every one he passed; ‘‘ Isling- 
ton, City Road, Bank, Fenchurch street.” He was a 
jovial driver; and, as for the conductor, he was @ 
wit. The-onmibus stopped for Hargrave. 

‘“Sorry, Mustur Hargrave, we couldn’t keep year 
seat this morning nohow,” said the driver, touching 
his hat. “Sporting friend of mine going up.” 

Hargrave said it was no matter at all, in a pleasant, 
hearty way, and got inside. He was one of those 
good-natured, agreeable men that nothing ruffics. 
He was happy, and determined to be pleased. The 
sunshine did not scorch him; it was just warm 
enough; the air was pleasant. The loss of the box- 








amused him; boys going to school and skirmishing 
with their bags of books; servant-girls coquetting 
with the tradesmen’s emixsaries; old gentlemen 
driving in to business; haymakers resting at roadside 
public-houses; children dancing round a laughing 
organ-man—passed like snatches of a pleasant pano- 
rama before his eyes There was no anxiety, no fe- 
verish greediness about him. He was not a slave of 
Mammon at alJ; his idols were Independence and 
Domestic Love. He was a happy, honest man, who 
tried to do his duty in life, and earn a competence in 
a reasonable time. The usual average of people got 
in and out; a fat, anxious, hot-faced woman, with a 
bundle tied up in a handkerchief, and a hand-basket ; 
a sailor-boy, a farmer, two city clerks, an old maid 
with wiry ringlets and a roll of music, a ruefully poor 
woman, a drawing-master, and a baby. 

A quarter of a mile before the Angel, a tall, thin, 
old gentleman, shabby-genteel in dress, and remark- 
able for a queer brown spencer (an impoverished sort 
of old-fashioned garment at the best of times), be- 
neath which depended two lank, rusty, black-coat 
tails, hailed the omnibus by raising silently in the 
air a large faded umbrella, and got in. The con- 
ductor winked, as he approached, to Hargrave, who 
sat near the door. 

“ Here comes one of your reg’lar old begging-letter 
impostors,” he said. ‘They always try to do the 
clerical dodge. I know’em.—Here, come along,” he 
shouted; “ we can’t wait about all day. Look alive, 
old gentleman.—My eyes, wouldn’t he do to let out 
asascarecrow? His wittles don’t cost much. He'd 
do for the apothecary without starving—he would.” 

The other passengers laughed. Jokes against 
poverty and leanness are always telling. The fat 
man erjoyed it; the old maid, who had just been 
paid fur a quarter, smiled, after her manner; the 
farmer, rejoicing in many beeves, chuckled selfishly. 
Hargrave alone looked at the new arrival with rather 
pity than ridicule. 

Old age alone is bad enough; “put sickly and im- 
poverished, it is worthy of all tenderness. Youth is 
the time when we can best bear the rain and the 
storm—the loss of those we love—the cruel grave, 
opening for its victim, and closing up on it while we 
pray in vain—the disappointments of friendship, and 
the gathering of bitter experiences; the time to reap 
the thorns we sowed, and drink the gall we have 
brewed for oursel¥es. Age should bask calmly in the 
afterglow of twilight; and, solaced, cherished, in- 
dulged, forgiven, sit with folded hands, waiting for 
the inevitable but silent blow. A disconsolate, child- 
less, sordid old age, racked with sickness, tormented 
with poverty, and uncheered by love, is surely one 
of the saddest sights in this earth of ours. 

So thought Hargrave—by no means an unreflective 
man—as the new-comer arranged a treaty of knees 
with him, and sat down by the door, facing him 
aeprecatingly, with his long poddy black gloves on 
the.top of the yellow ivory knob of his seedy umbre” 
la. His tight threadbare trousers were greasy at the 
knees, and scarcely contrived to reach to the pinched 
drab gaiters that partly covered the old wrinkled 
boots. His bat was of a bygone fashion, and half- 
covered with coarse dusty crape. The very ribbon of 
his watch was grimy, and betrayed poverty. The 
old gentleman in the spencer had a long, pale, but 
not unpleasant face; a long, thin, prominent nose, 
small lips, a long chin, and scant gray whiskers; yet 
the expression was good, and the eyes had a depth in 
them that could not be overlooked. The old gentle- 
man in the spencer might be poor, but he was cer- 
tainly no beggar; he might be a low bill-discounter, 
but he was no man to be insulted or patronized. 

With the kindly feeling with which old age looks 
back and sees in bright vigorous youth its own past, 
the shabby-genteel man eyed Hargrave from time to 
time. There were indeed worse faces than that calm 
bright one before him, crowned with a luxuriance of 
wavy brown hair. The large brown eyes were so 
manful, and so frank and unsuspicious in their ex- 
pression; the mouth so firm without sternness; the 
whole bearing of the man so self-reliant, without be- 
ing ptuous or insol There was no guile 
possible in sucha man. Yet the feelingin seeing him 
was that he was not a man to be trifled with either. 
Presently they began to talk. The old gentleman in 
the spencer asked Mr. Hargrave if he was a business- 
man—had partly guessed he was. Was there any 
chance of the long-dreaded panic coming? Was it 
not pretty nearly sure that some of the old houses 
were tottering? Was there any fear of (say) Brettles, 
‘Crevasse and Glashier? Of course, it was all up with 
Shatterton and Gilberts. 

The old gentleman did not speak like an alarmist; 
but still he evidently had fears. He did not talk like 





( one who felt much interest in the question. Alas! 
those rubbed elbows and those worn knees were not 
the signs of a man who had much to lose. His pale 


eyes grew a little more firm, and the pupils a little 
darker and larger, as he leaned on that old com- 
panion, the umbrella, and waited, with one thin 
hand scooped up towards his left ear, the omnibus 
rumbled on, for Hargrave’s answer. 

Hargrave replied with careless buoyancy, for he 
hardly relished being catechized by a rather doubt- 
ful stranger; but the quiet, unobtrusive manser of 
the old man rather won upon him, and he conde- 
scended to answer categorically. He derided all idea 
of a panic—rumors spread abroad by interested per- 
sons. He knew of no old house that was tottering. 
It mattered little to any one but Gilberts and Shat- 
terton what becauie of Shatterton and Gilberts. 
From his own experience—here he looked rather an- 
gry, and his brow contenstedSeing, he was proud 








Glashier—he could affirm that never had that firmly- 
established house been more triumphantly prosper- 
ous, more certain to ride through the worst storm 
that could blow up for mischief. He would scarcely 
be believed if he mentioned the amount to which the 
securities then in their sates had reached. 

The old gentleman looked down, and pinched a 
tube of straw under the bulging ferule of his umbrel- 
la; and when he looked up, a rueful smile just raised 
the corners of his lips. 

“ You are sanguine,” he said; “ young men should 
be. I suppose 1 was once. May you beright. God 
trust you are so; but Idoubt. I never sawswallows 
fly low unless rain was near. The bears are about 
and growling.” ‘ 

“ But it isso. It is my business, sir, to know that 
it is so.” 

“You are young and happy; you see things as 
you wish to see them. I know the signs of bad 
weather too well. Glass bottles are brittle as they 
used to be, and brittle things will break.” 

The old gentleman laid a certain emphasis on.the 
word brittle the first time, and infused a certain 
acidity into it the second, that rather nettled the 
young man. 

“If you mean a bad pun on the name of one of the 
partners of our house,” he said, effervescing, ‘I say 
it was an impertinent thing, and—” 

“Your fares, gentlemen, if you please,” said a 
rough voice at the door. The ibus had stopp 
at the entrance to a stable-yard in Fenchurch street; 

it had reached its destination. 

The old gentleman was first and nearest the door. 
and he pulled off a long podded black glove with his 
teeth, and proceeded to get his purse from his right- 
hand trousers-pocket; it was not there; in his left— 
it was not there either; in his spencer breast-pocket 
—no; in his waistcoat—no; in his tail-pocket—right 
—no; in his left tail-pocket—no. A slight pink flush 
came on his cheek-bones—his lips grew dry with ill- 
concealed nervousness. He looked uneasily round, 
and then on the cushion behind where he sat. 

. “It’s very odd,” he said—* very careless of me— 
dear me, how very careless—but I’m really afraid 
I’ve left my purse at home.” 

*‘Now then, sir; don’t keep the gents all day,’ 
said the conductor, clashing his pocketful of pence 
spitefully. 

“T really don’t know what to do. Suppose I leave 
it till to-morrow, conductor?” 

“O, that’s your little game, is it, you old duffer?” 
said the conductor, with insolent violence. ‘O no! 
you don’t get the pull over me in that way. You 
pay, or I’ll have you up, right off. Come, where’s 
your money? Pay up.” 

The old gentleman buttoned his spencer together, 
and looked round. A crowd began to collect; some 
street-boys began to shout and practise bird-calls and 
thieves’ whistles. 

“Jack, here’s a row—here’s an old gent’s cheek- 
ing Fighting Jo. Wire in.” 

One good-natured old woman called for the police, 
and, of course, the more she called, the more the 
police did not come. 

‘Come, come, sir, pay the man,” said the other: 
impatient people, trying to jostle out of that long 
cave of an omnibus, the entrance to which was im- 
peded by that troublesome old cheat (as some one 
called him). 

“ Pay like a man!” shouted the boys. 

“Can any gentleman oblige me with sixpence?” 
said the old mar (now palpably a mere Joseph Adey), 
turning round nervously with calm entreaty. ‘“ l’ve 
left my purse@m another coat, and I do not wish to 
incur any more of this vulgar fellow’s insolence.— 
Most careless of me; a most unpleasant thing; but [ 
have no remedy, for I wont trust my watch with such 
a low fellow as this. It would only encourage him in 
such conduct.—Will no one oblige me?” ~ 

The other passengers looked cross, or blank, or in- 
solently amused, but not one produced the solicited 
sixpence. 

* Call the perlice!” shouted the conductor. “I'll 
have it out of him. Strike me silly, if I don’t have 
it out of him in half an hour, if there’s justice at.the 
Mansion-’us. Oid scoundrel!” 

A feeling of pity came over Hargrave as he stood 
watching the scene. Half ashamed of himself at be- 
ing, perhaps after all, the mere victim of an old trick, 
he handed the old man a shilling, and begged to re- 
lieve him from the accidental annoyance. One or 
two of the passengers laughed, and winked at the 
crowd. 

The old man in the spencer, cheat as he might be, 
behaved with all the conventions of a gentleman; he 
lifted his well-worn hat, and bowed to Hargrave as 
he took tlre shilling; then he handed it to the con- 
ductor, who had thrust his tongue into his cheek, 
and was shouting to the driver. 

‘“* My last ride with you, my man,” he said. 

“ Don’t want to see you again, for you sre not our 
sort at all,” retorted Fighting Jo, giving him the 
change. 

**T have to thank you, sir,” said the old man, as he 
walked for a moment at Hargrave’s side, “ fur show- 
ing some confidence in poor human nature. Sir, I 
thank you extremely. It was the act of a gentleman, 
and a good heart prompted it. I will not insult you 
by asking you where I shall return the shilling. 

Good-morning, sir; and may your hopes about busi- 
ness affairs prove all my fears to be fallacious. I 
wish you a very good-morning, sir; and once more 
thank you.” 

“What a tongue the old fellow has, and perhaps ¢ 
does the same thing almost every day. Well, I sup- 





grave to himself, as the old gentleman in the spencer 
walked rapidly back northward, 





CHAPTER IU. 
GLASS BOTTLES ARB STILL BRIFTLE, 


Tne romor of the panic proved too true. A friend 
with his cheque-bag chafhed to his waist, told Har- 
grave, in a momenut’s nervous eonversation at the 
door of Messrs. Brettels, Crevasse and Gtashier, that 
several houses were in danger, and that there was: a 
run on Shatterton and Gilberts, He had hardly been 
able himself to get past the crowds round the door 
of Thawton, Meltmore and Droppets. Bad news 
from France—America, nasty—everything guing to 
the bad—meet at dinner-time, but perhaps-no dimner- 
time—governor cut up root and branch—afraid of 
ruin. 

Hargrave hurried in. His fellow-clerks were silent, 
and they looked pale and anxious, A little sour, 
yellow fellow, named Cross, a clever accountant, 
darted across the counter, and button-holed him. 

‘*Shatterton’s all ina hole,” he said; “egad, sir, 
he’s ina hole. Governor wants you directly in the 
parlor. It’s U. P. with Shatterton. I think, from 
what I hear, they’re hard hit; but it wont hurt us 
much—eh? I hope we aint hit hard; we shan’t 
suffer?” 

* Not a ha’p’orth: we’re sound enough,” said Har- 
grave, flinging cpen his gray summer-coat in a way 
that would have given the most frightened investor 
comfort. “ You know we wouldn’t mix ourselves up 
with that frothy lot, though old Shatterton begged 
us almost on his knees—old swindler!” 

Hargrave was a generous, kindly-judging fellow, 
and not a bit of a Pharisee; but then Shatterton wus 
such a plausible rascal, such an infamous, lying bub- 
ble-monger, and he traded, a8 every one knew, on 
the ruin of unsuspecting and thrifty people. 

In the parlor, with a letter-weight, the red Alps of 
the Post-office Directory, an ink-stand and an en- 
velop-box before them, sat the triumvirate, Messrs. 

Brettles, Crevasse and Glashier. 

Mr. Brettles was a port-wine fed, jolly man of the 
old‘school, with large white whiskers, a red face, and 
@ white waistcoat. He represented the social bon- 
vivant humbug. Mr. Crevasse was athin, wiry man, 
with a high, checkered neck-cloth, and large, sharp, 
erect collars, strapped bvots, and watch-seals. He 
was the respectable and philanthropic humbug. Mr. 
Glashier was a dark, sharp-looking, clean-shaven 
man, austere, severe—plain-dressed, and remarkable 
for gold spectacles. He was the keen commercial 
humbug. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Hargrave. D. V., a blessed 
morning indeed,” said the lover of mankind. 

“ How de do?” safd Bibulus, gayly; “‘ how de do?” 

“We have some business to talk over, of impor- 
tance, great importance; sit down,” said the curt 
Cato of commercial enterprise. “Be seated.” 

Hargrave was seated. 

“A gracious Providence,” said Cato, drawing up 
his neck stiffly in a Dombeyish manner—cold, pre- 
cise and pharisaical, and putting the fingers of both 
hands together, as if to match them, “ has so ordered 
it that arun seemsimminent. A g ” 

‘«The long and the short, Mr. Hargrave, is,” broke 
in Bibulus, ‘‘ not to put too fine a point on it, that, 
unknown to you, we have long been entangled with 
that infernal beast Shatterton, and now we’re going 
to catch it hot.” 

“We want time, nothing but time. Every mo- 
ment,” said Glashier, ‘is worth a hundred pounds. 
Delay, and we float over this crisis.” 

“(ll sell two hours of mine, and glad to do it,” 
laughed Bibulus, coughing apoplectically at his own 
immense drollery. “ But just look at Hargrave; he’s 
struck all of 3 heap.” 

“ Brittles, these expressions are flippant and un- 
business-*te,”.said Glashier. ‘Our cashier is dis- 
tressed and surprised. 1 was distressed and surpris- 
ed—wasn’t 1?” 

*¢ Brettles, be a Christian first, and a banker after- 
wards,” said Crevasse. 

**Can’t be done at once, I suppose? Well, I like 
that. Come, how do we stand? Show Hargrave 
himself how we stand; let him know the worst.” 

“There’s only one man, I tell you, can help us, 
and that’s old Brownsmith of Fore Street; he’d set 
our colers flying again—but catch him.” 

Misfortune had made Bibulus rather jovial and 
familiar with his cashier; he had been insolent and 
purse-proud enough a day or two before. He and his 
partners relied on Hargrave to save them from 
bankrupicy. 

Long was the discussion—patient the investigation 
—manifold the comparisogs—much brown sherry 
drank Bibulus—many texts quoted Crevasse—many 
axioms propounded Cato, alias Glashier—Hargrave 
worked silently, but like a dragon; but one result 
was eliminated from all—Ruin; hopeless, crushing 
ruin. The wind had been sown, and the reaping of 
the whirlwind was at hand. 








CHAPTER IV. 
THE SPENCER AGAIN, 
‘Bor, Ned, dear, why didn’t you tell them you 
were sure there was some concealment—something 
dishonest; that ruin must come, if all was not honest 








and fair? Dear Ned—you 80 bold and so brave—how 
could you let those bad men think they were deceiv- 
ing you, when you found they had altered the booxs? 
O Ned, dear Ned, it was not like your own brave self 
' Hark! at baby crowing!” 
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| said, bowing first to Grace, and then ' 


* T hope, I’m sure, that I’m not intru 
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“* Here is a character,” thought H.. 
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Hargrave and his wife sat together at the open | 


\' window of the little cottage at Holloway, hidden 


' from the road by a great laburnum, that streamed 
over the little plot of lawn with golden cascades of 
bright linked blossom. 

He looked worn and sad—how different from the 
bright morning of a day before—and Grace had her 
arms round his neck, and her hands clasped upon his 
lett shoulder. 4 

Down fetl a batch of purple rose-leaves from the 
wall abeve on the window-sill—so had fallen his 
hopes. He had lost confidence in mankind. He had 
found the three men he had so respected to be little 
better than rogues. But how pure, and gentle, and 
loving the young wife looked, as she soothed and 
comforted him, and bade him look up to the only 
source of real comfort. Hargrave answered, after a 
long pause, : 

“Grace. dear,” he said, “you know that I could 
not swerve from truth and honor; but when I 
thought of eur dear home, and all we might have to 
surrender, my heart seemed to melt away till no 
grain of it was left. What could I say? My very 
brain retused to answer the helm. I seemed a mere 
| living autematon; and I added figures and wrote al- 
most without knowing what I did. It was not fur me 
to stand up and reproach these dishonest schemers. 
I thought— But who’s that at our gate? He looks— 
Why, he's actually stopping and-looking at us.” 

“Tt isn’t Uncle Arthur,” said Grace. “ Why, it’s 
an old gentleman in a spencer, Ned. O, what a 


queer‘creature! He’s coming in.” ~ 
“Why, it’s the very man, I deciare, whom I lent 
sixpence to, on Monday, to pay his omnibus. How 


seat, and resting his head between hishands. ‘“ Yes, 
time—time is what we want—time till we can prove 
our resources, and borrow from some great capitalist.” 
** Whose address is permanently—Bedlam. Tush! 
I can give you time; but the bank has, I fear, no real 
roots—it must go.” 
“O, don’t say so!” cried Grace, wringing her little 


hands, as if the man in the spencer had been Rhada- |. 


manthas himself, and she the suppliant Proserpine. 

I will listen to your advice,” said Hargrave, with 
a sudden recurrence of distrust; ‘‘ but I will not re- 
veal any inkling of the secrets of our firm. I have 
allowed, in a moment of excitement, that we are 
anxiously awaiting events—you will not betray my 
confidence. You say there will be arun; we shall 
meet it. To-night, a loan may have been effected 
with Mr. Brownsmith of Fore Street.” 

“ Do not trust to it; trust to stratagem, as I did 
three times, when I had a bank in Exeter. As a 
young man, I have often been sent to London for 
boxes of guineas, and come back with them under 
the seat of the mail-coach. Sir, I have a dozen 
stratagems to restore public confidence, and disarm 
foolish fears. The run to-morrow will be slight: you 
can meet it; that will give you time to adopt my 
plans, if you like them, and avert the crisis of the 
day after. But mind, Mrs. Hargrave, that I tell your 
worthy husband that I can tie flowers to sticks, as 
children do, but I cannot make the rootless flowers 
grow. If the firm is dishonest, down ft will go, in 
spite of a thousand artitices like mine.” 

Just at this moment the door opened, and in came 
Betsy with babs, chuckling and struggling in her 
arms. Betsy stepped back alarmed when she saw 





gloves, same dusty-brown cotton, umbrella. There 
he stood, eyeing the pair, as if the domestic picture 
pleased him, and he was really quite loath to break 
the greuping. In a moment more, he lifted the 
latch ef the gate, and walked up the paved walk, 
and ascended the steps of the front door, lifting his 
bat as he approached the window, and met Grace's 
wondering eyes. 

“ Evidently a gentleman,” said the care-worn man 
to himself; ‘ but still I wish he wouldn’t come both- 
ering here. Perhaps it is some trick, after all. I 
suspect everybody now.” . 

At tfiat t, Betsy ushered in the old gentle- 
man, not cringing now or nervous, but observant and 
at his ease. 
| ‘Good-evening, madam; good-evening, sir,” he 

said, bowing first to Grace, and then to her husband. 
‘T hope, I’m sure, that I’m not intruding upon you; 
but I have come to pay a smal! debt.” 

He drew a shilling from his glove, and put it quiet- 
ly on the table as he said this. Hargrave pushed it 
back rather contemptuously. It was annoying to 
have a man exaggerate a small kinduess into a posi- 
tive loan. 

The old gentleman smiled blandly. “Take it up, 
young man,” he said. “A shilling is, after all, 
twelve pence. It may be a truism, but still a shilling 
is not at all to be despised, especially in these times.” 

“ Here is a character,” thought Hargrave, offering 
him a chair politely. After all, why be offended by 
honest eccentricity? It was a way, though an odd 
way, of acknowledging a kindness, 

“And may I ask you how you found out my ad- 
dress?” said the young city man. 

“ By the simplest way possible: you told me your 
bank. Passing, yesterday, as the doors were closing, 
I asked the man who was sweeping the passage. I 
do not live far from here—up at Highgate—and so I 
thought I'd call, and in person return the sum you 
so kindly and unsuspiciously lent me. The kindness 
I will, at all events, answer for.’’ 

“* What a polite old gentleman,” thought Grace. 
“Tam sure I should have done as Ned did.” 

“And now, having intruded,” said the mysterious 
old gentleman, ‘‘ may Lask, Mr.—Mr.—” 

«* Hargrave.” 

“Thank you—yes, Hargrave, whether you did not 
tind my fears only too well founded? Yes, I can see 
you did. I need not conceal from you that I have 
been a banker myself, and am still much in the city. 
I do not require you to tell me that Brettles, Crevasse 
and Glashier are in a bad way, for I know it from 
| the highest sources.” * 

Hargrave started. 

“Yes, I do occasionally learn secrets. There is 
but one way to retrieve these men, and that is by a 
| way they will never adopt—honesty.” 

Hargrave started to his feet, indignant at this im- 
pertinent intrusion into his private affairs. 

“Sir,” he said, ‘* whoever you may be, or whatever 
| you may be, I will not allow any one to come into 
my house to slander my employers.” 

++ Ned, Ned!” said Grace, reprovingly. 

“Your zeal I admire,” said the stranger; ‘I can 
only lament that it is expended on such men. I tell 
you, circumstances have revealed their true position 
to me; I know it as well now asif their books lay 
open here upon the table. I have come here to- 
night as a triend—not te them, but to you—to give 
you the benetit of fifty years’ experience. I cansave 
the bank for a week—longer, if honesty is tried; but 
even if it is not, for one week. To-morrow there will 
bea run; I tell you there will—you fear it yourself.” 

A strange feeling seemed to come over Hargrave, 
as he looked and saw his wife’s eyes fixed beseech- 
ingly upon the mysterious stranger—the magician 
who seemed to read his mind, and have power to di- 
rect events. 

‘““T see you know all,” said Hargrave, resuming his 
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did he find me out? Come, Grace; there’s one more | the stranger. 
honest mam in the world!” “Pray, come in, nurse,” he said; “I and your 
Yes, the same bad hat, same scanty sp , same | husband, Mrs. Hargrave, can talk over our business, 


notwithstanding.” 
Poor Mrs. Hargrave would not hear of it, and 
marched off in procession to the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER V. 
3 THE RUN. 


** WELL, I never heard a grosser calumny,” said 
one city man to another at the door of Messrs. Bret- 
tles, Crevasse and Glashier. ‘They talked as if the 
whole firm was on its last legs, and yet I never saw 
so much gold behind a counter.in my life! Did you 
see those kegs of sovereigns they kept unloading? 
several fellows refused to draw ait all.” 

“Yes; and did you see those swells come in for 
their eight and ten thousand each, and have it out in 
gold? O, théy’re sound enough. Why, I saw a 
country gentleman draw four thousand pounds.” 

Even city men are fallible. The kegs of sovereigns 
had only layers of gold upon false tray-tops; and two- 
thirds of the swells and country gentlemen had been 
friends of the clerks, persons paid to personate the 
characters, and receive at one side of the building, to 
pay back at the other. 

The moment the doors fairly closed, Cross rushed 
to congratulate Hargrave, and a volley of laughter 
ran round the building. ‘* The run is over,” said the 
atrabilarious clerk; ‘thanks to you, Hargrave. By 
Jove, sir, if they don’t give you a partnership, they 
ought to be shot! You’ve saved them, by Jove! 
And what a lark! I could hardly keep my counten- 
ance when the spree began. And how slow we doled 
it out to’em. By Jove, it was a caution! Fancy 
Jones’s brother, Sir Thomas Byng, and such a blue 
tie! O,I shall kill myself laughing. Halloo, look; 
there’s the governor calling.” 

The three directors received Hargrave in triumph. 
Mr. Brettles drank his health in brown sherry, with 
all the honors, and a convivial speech; Mr. Crevasse 
raised his eyes to the ceiling in mute than\gulness; 
Mr. Glashier hinted mysteriously at a partnership. 

“ Now, look here, gentlemen,” said Brettles, turn- 
ing round upon them with his jovial face, and with 
his thiimb in the arm-holes of his white waistcoat; 
“this wont do, you know—this really wont do. Har- 
grave here has saved our firm—restored our credit. 
Brownsmith is certain to come forward now. Har- 
grave must have a partnership before the year’s out.” 

‘* Providence has clearly marked out our course,” 
said Mr. Crevasse, with a groan, as if Providence had 
hurt bim—‘ marked it out.” 

‘It is a simple, business-like retarn,” said Glash- 
ier, coughing, as if the words had a reluctance to come 
furth ; ‘* mere return for goods actually @@eived. Not 
even necessary to thank us, is it, Brettles?” 

“Certainly not; by Jove, no!” said Brettles, 
pompously. 

Hargrave’s honest face glowed with pleasure, his 
eyes were touched with gratitude. He thanked the 
directors for their generosity. ‘The most remark- 
able thing, gentlemen,”’ he said, “is, that the plan [ 
adopted, and which turned out so successfully, was 
suggested to me by an old gentleman, poorly dressed, 
I met in an omnibus, and to whom [ lent a shilling 
to pay his fare with, as he had left his purse at 
home.” 


“Capital, capital!” shouted Brettles. “ By Jove, 
look at that!” 
‘Perhaps an angel unawares,” said Crevasse, 


improviug the occasion. 

“This day-year, Mr. Hargrave, you are a partner 
in our firm; it is the least we can do,” said Glashier. 

That night was a joyful one at the little cottage at 
Holloway, and Grace shed tears of joy when Ned told 
baby in his fanny way that he was son of a partner- 
elect of the great firm of Brettles, Crevasse and 
Glashier of Fenchurch street. 





“* Ned, dear, that was a well-spent shilling,” said 
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Grace, as she kissed him on the forehead, and sat | three enlightened citizens—a great bon-vivant, 


down to tell her joy to the piano in some rejoicing 
music. Mrs. Grandsham had been wrong, after all. 
She had been prophesying terrible things lately. 





CHAPTER VI. 


BROWNSMITH. 


A WEEK from that day, Hargrave took a day’s 
holiday. He had promised to take Grace to the 
academy, and she.and baby were to go to the city, on 
their way westward to the photographer. It was a 
glorious morning—sky miraculously blue, pleasant 
breeze, and hot sun. Costermongers, with flowering 
geraniums on their heads, that waved like plumes, 
walked down the city road, shouting their prices like 
war-cries, Great, brimming wagon-luads of hay, 
speckled with dead flowers, that, a tew days before, 
had been floating upward in country meadows like 
the specks of gold-leaf in Dantzig water. Hargrave 
and Grace were in high spirits; and as for baby, who 
tollowed behind in Betsy’s arms, she had been re- 
peatedly calied to order for making furtive snatches 
at passing bonnet-ribbons, and crowing too uproar- 
ously. Just before they turned the corner of Fen- 
church street facing the bank, Grace said: ** Ned, 
dear, do let us go past the bank. I want to go, and 
fancy myself coming for you in my open carriage.” 

Hargrave laughed, and Grace tripped round the 
corner, laughing. 

The bank was now in sight. Gracious Heaven! 
the shutters were up, the doors closed, and a crowd 
collecting. No wonder he turned pale,as Grace clutch- 
ed hisarm. They both stood fixed like statues. At 
that moment the door opened, and out darted Cross, 
sharp and alert. He had a square sheet of paper in 
his hand, and this he rapidly wafered up on the shut- 
ters. There was a groan and a hiss from the crowd. 
It announced the closing of the bank. It had gone 
at last. Honesty had not been tried, or if it had been 
tried, too late. Every moment, widows and dis- 
tressed-looking depositors began to collect round the 
door. The crowd stood gaping, as if it really ex- 
pected to see the house split in two, or the three 
directors simultaneously throw themselves out of 
window. It was quite a sight for the street-boys to 
behold persons who had actually put money intoa 
bank, and lost it. 

With an exclamation of surprise and horror rapidly 
exchanged, Hargrave and his wife darted across the 
street, and ina moment were in the bank, just as 
Cross was about to close it. 

‘* What is this, Cross?” hesaid. “I must see the 
directors. Take care of my wife, while I go and con- 
front these men. There has been fraud here. I have 
been giving my aid to deception. I will tell them so; 
I will—” 

Cross seized his arm, and several other clerks 
crowded around him, expostulating. ‘Not yet,” 
they said; ‘‘ you can’t go. Brownsmith is in there 
with them, and no one must disturb them.” 

They all stood looking awe-struck at the glass-door 
that hid the great, unshaken capitalist. ‘Yes, 
Brownsmith’s there. He can save the bank, and no 
one else. Hush, you fellows; here he comes.” 

Hargrave looked with a curiosity he could not re- 
strain; he held his wife’s hand as he looked. The 
door opened, and out came a thin, seedily-dressed 
man in a brown spencer. It was the old gentleman 
of the omnibus; yes, it was beyond a doubt the same, 
even to his faded umbrella! Messrs. Brettles, Cre- 
vasse and Glashier, pale and anxious, followed him, 
expostulating. 

Once, and once only, he turned, and add i 
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a 
great philanthropist, and a commercial genius. 

When Hargrave opened the door.of his cottage that 
evening, a visitimg-card lay on the hall-table. He 
handed it laughingly to Grace. It bore the name of 
of “ Mrs. Grandsham,” and below was written: 


“MY DARLING Mrs. HARGRAVE:—That horrible 
bank closed an hoar ago. So sorry for you. Always 
fearegl it.” 

“Horrid old woman!” said Grace; “I detest her. 
So pleased to give pam. But how wonderful that 
shabby old gentleman should turn out a millionaire, 
who could help us just in this time of trouble, 
too!” 

‘God has indeed been good to us, Grace,” said he. 
“But even in ruin, yout love would have supported 
me, dearest.” 

Hargrave has long ago become a junior partner in 
the firm of Brownamith & Co., and as successful and 
deservedly respected a man of business as any one 
within the sound of Bow Bells. The little act of 
kindness did indeed bear fruit—the shilling was 
returned with interest. . ' 
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CHELSEA FRATERNITY. 


guished prosperity, the Star of Bethlehem Lodge 
now numbering its members by hundreis, and work- 
ing industriously in making more. It is under the 
mastership of Brother Charles T. Gay, associated 
with George W. Vose, 8S. W., and James Tent, J. W. 
The work of the Star of Bethlehem is proverbial for 
its excellence, and it will lose nothing under its pres- 
ent direction....The R. A. Chapter of the Shekinah 
is also enjowng a high position in the estimation of 
the craft. The Council of the Chapter consists of 
Comps. Charles M. Avery, H. P., H. G. Fay, K., and 
J.M. Greenwood, S. The installation of ofticere on 
the evening of the 8th of January, by @. H. P. Briggs 
and officers of the G. R. A. C., was followed by one of 
those interesting occasions which have given the 
Chapter of the Shekimah an exalted reputation for 
hospitality and good fellowship which it richly de- 
serves. ..-The Palestine Encampment has just com- 
menced a new year under command of Sir Knight 
George H. Marden, supported by Sir Kuight C. F. 
Haynes, G., and Sir Knight Daniel E. Chase, C. G. 
This Encampment, though young, has grown to be 
an important body, and bas been brought to a high 
state of discipline by Sir Knight T. P. Cheever, the 
Commander for last year. ...The formation of a new 
Lodge is the principal feature in Chelsea Masonry at: 
present. Thirty of the older members of the Star 
of Bethlehem Lodge have withdrawn from that 
body, and formed a new one, under the name of the 
Robert Lash Lodge, taking their name from one of 
the most saintly men that ever graced the Order. 
He was a member of the Mount Lebanon Lodge from 
1803 to the time of his death, in 1860, at Chelsea, a 
member of St. Andrew’s Chapter, and a member of 
the Boston Encampment of Knights Templar. He 
was also honorary member of the Chapter of the She- 
kinah, giving it in its early fortunes all his influence. 
No better name could have been chosen, nor one that 





them. ‘“ Not a sixpence,” he said. ‘I advised hon- 
esty, and you would not try it. Now, you want a 
loan, and I refuse it—yes, finally refuse it. I’ll never 
enter this bank again. Good-morning, gentlemen. 
Another time, try honesty—take my advice.” 

“This is unchristian,” said CreVasse. 

** Unbusiness-like,” said Glashier. 

“ Impertinent,” said Brettles. ‘‘ Before the clerks, 
too.” 

The great capitalist made no reply, but walked 
straight out, casting a glance on every clerk he met. 
Halt-way to the door he stopped, fixed his eyes 
steadily on Hargrave and his wite, baby and Betsy, 
and going up to them, handed Hargrave a letter. 

“ Read it,” he said, “at your leisure, and let me 
hear. I thought I should find you here. Good-by, 
till we meet again.” 

As the door closed on Brownsmith, Hargrave open- 
ed the letter, and taking Gracé’s arm, they read it 
together. It ran thus: 


«fear Sir:—An act of kindness sometimes bears 
fruit. [am sorry to see you connected with such a 
bank. Our excellent cashier is getting old, and wants 
help. Will you actas his deputy? I have no doubt. 
you will finally replace him, and become most useful 
to us. Iam sure we shall get on well together. I 
am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

* JOSEPH BROWNSMITH.” 


With what glad hearts Hargrave and Grace left 
that doomed house, through the diamond-holes in 
whose shutters the three directors, pale and alarmed, 
mounted on chairs, were watching the mob outside, 
under the supervision (as to the chairs) of the active 
and indefatigable Cross. That night, the Ostend 
steamer bore off to the continent three as great and 
plausible rogues as the London commercial world 
bad ever known; their pockets were by no means 
empty, nor their trunks either. The New World was 
very soon afterwards enriched by the addition of 


ds more respect. The Lodge commences 
under the most favorable auspices. The body from 
which they separated kindly proffered them the 
needed courtesies, but their jewels and regalia are 
entirely new, the apron being of the purest and 
whitest lambskin, of the recent G.L. pattern,trimmed 
in accordance with the official order,a deep blue border 
around the apron and the lap, with a rosette in the 
lower corners and in the centre of the lap, which is 
lined toa peak. The officers named in the card of 
dispengation are—E. W. Lothrop, M., James 8. Dil- 
lingham, Jr., 8. W., Hadley S. Burrill, J. W. Their 
first meeting was held January 23d, to be followed 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. 





A TRUE MASON. 


‘He is not a Freemason who stands with folded 
arms, saying, ‘‘ Temples can be built withont me!” 
and he is not a Freemason whose heart is too narrow 
to be, so to speak, the perpetual seat of those pilgrims 
of heaven—love, forgiveness, charity. But he is a 
Mason who, without pharisalc ostentation, bows down 
his soul before the Great Architect; who, with mallet 
or pen, in the fields or on the seas, in the counting- 
house or the workshop, the castle or the cottage, ful- 
fils the mission contided to him, the chosen man, of 
laboring for the unceasing welfare and progress of 
humanity. He, in fine, isa Mason whose device is 
“Intelligence, faithfalness, kindliness.” 


reer 





NEw MASONIC HALL IN WASHINGTON.—A broth- 
er Mason of Washington writes us that the Fraternity 
of that city are about to erect a Masonic half, west of 
the Patent Ollice, to cost $130,000. It will be a hand- 
some editice, but we don’t think that a very hand- 
some one can be built for thatsum. The Masons of 
Washington have long needed a hall such as they 
would feel proud of, and we hope they will not allow 
a few thousand dollars to stand in opposition to their 





wishes, 


1» 


The Fraternity in Chelsea are enjoying @ distin- , 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AWAKENED MEMORIES. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE | ORNE. 
eee eee 


Sweet violet, thou art a key, 

Gently opening unto me 

The mirror-book of memory. 
Traced were its leaves long time ago, 
. With a pencil dipped 
In the morning’s rosy glow, 

And with sunbeams tipped. 


y Then often through my childish brain 
Fancies came and went again, 
Bright as drops of summer rain. 

I knew not that the poet’s dreams 
Woven were of such, 

Ere faded were their rainbow gleams 
By care’s withering touch. 


No tales I then had heard or read, 
How fairies, by their blithe queen led, « 
Round greenwood tree gay measures tread. 
But elves and fairies of my own, 
Winsome to the sight, 
Before my childish fancy shone, 
As the wood-fire light, 


At evening stealing through the hall 
With many a fitful rise and fall, 
Played brightly on my bedroom wall. 

All robed were they in vestments rich 

a Spangled o'er with gold, 

And gems like morning dewdrops which 
Shreds of rainbows hold. 


Still seen on some keen frosty night, 
When glows the wood fire warm and bright, 
Are now the fay and merry sprite? 
Still flit they o'er the white-washed wall, 
In the golden gleams 
That steai along the old dim hall, 
Silently as dreams ? 


And painted ‘gainst the purpling sky, 
As day’s last glories fade and die, 
Comes the dark night-hawk sailing by ? 

Borne slowly on the night-air dun, 
Mournfully doth float 
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aud leo paid for, for we are not dishonest, although 


the things I should want to furnish my cabin. I re- 
member so well my dear mother puzzling overa 
dust-pan and broom, set down therein. ‘ What can 
you possibly want with such things? Of course the 
stewardess will keep your cabin clean.” In my igno- 
rance, I agreed with her, and found out my mistake 
before I had sailed an hour. I did not go to see my 
cabin before starting. The most unpractical member 


fraternal affection, to ‘‘ see if all was comfortably ar- 
ranged.” But finding the cabin-door locked, and that 
neither the captain nor the chief-officer was awaiting 
his arrival with the key, he came quietly away again, 
with the object of his expedition unaccomplished. So 
it was left tothe agents; and when I first entered, 
all was in c6nfusion. 

The bed was placed immediately under the window, 
which opened upon the pillow or upon my head, as 
the case might be. It used to hurt, rather, when it 
fell down with a bang, as it sometimes did in rough 
weather. My wash-hand stand was so placed that I 
could divide the contents of my sponge equally be- 
tween my person and my pillow. Everything else 
was arranged with the same eye to comfort and con- 
venience. My cabin-companion I found to be a little 
washed-out-looking woman of about six-and-thirty, 
with her hair, which was whity-brown, in curls all 
round, like a little girl. One of the first things she 
told me was, that her husband was very proud of her 
curls. I replied politely, that I was sure he had 
every reason to be so. When first I saw her she was 
watering with her tears a small apple-tree in a large 
pot, which she told me she had “ raised from a pip 
in her papa’s orchard” (what could she have meant?) 
and that she was taking it out toher husband. I 
need hardly say that it died in about a fortnight—I 
suppose the salt water disagreed with it—but she 
kept it all the same, and presented it with much pride 
to her husband, when he came to meet her in Cal- 
cutta, wishing to show him, no doubt, that though 
the power was wanting, the willwas there. Hedidn’t 
look as delighted as he ought to have done, when he 





unbusiness-like. The ship’s agents sent in a list of 


of the family went to the Docks one day, in a burst of 














This sad and oft-repeated one .- 
Unvarying note? 


Do fire-flies haunt the meadow still, 
When shadows sleep beneath the hill, 
And birches to the night-wind thrill ? 
The gurgling brook, still does it flow 
Merry as of yore? 
Do still the swaying alders grow 
Near the grass-fringed shore? 


When from their homes far, far away, 
Where they have slept and dreamed_all day, 
The stars come forth with timid ray, 
Does the lone star, that used to shed 
Sparkles on the brook, 
Still meekly shining overhead, 
Wear its ancient look? 


, 


These, and full many a bygone scene, 
As in the magic ink-drop's sheen,* 
” Rise up, though shadows loom between, 
And from the mirror-book of mine, 
To the heart give back 
Gleams, which with mournful brilliance shine 
O’er life's tear-dimmed track. 


Awhile, as o’er life’s shifting tide 
My veering bark I sought to guide, 
These memories were cast aside ; 
Yet from them came, reflected dim, 
Sparkles that shone up 
Sometimes even to the rim 
Of life’s bitter cup. 


Such memories—ah! what were they, 
When, in the distance far away, 
A land of halcyon beauty lay ? 

That land, a phantom of the brain— 
Seen, yet never nigh— 

A mirage, such as on the main 
Mocks the seaman’s eye. 


Now, very pleasant seems to me, 
Simple though its records be, 
This book of early memory— 
The book which thou, sweet violet, 
Gently didst unclose; 
The perfume cleaving to it yet, 
Shed from life’s first rose. 


* See the account Mr. Lane gives in his“ Manners and 
Customs of Modern Egypt,"’ relative to the drop of ink, 
which a magician placec in the centre of a diagram, 
which he had drawn in a boy's hand. 





MRS. MW’GRAB. 


THE above was really a very wonderful old woman, 
at once the plague of my life, and the comfort of it. 
I met with heriu this wise: Iwas to go to India; 
that was finally settled; also that, for my health’s 
sake, I should go round the Cape, instead of taking 
the shorter and hotter route overland; accordingly, 
I went on board the Blenheim, Captain Smith, about 
two hours before she was expected to weigh anchor, 
and had hardly time to take a heart-rending fare- 
well of those of my family and friends who accom- 
panied me, before we were off, and gliding quickly 
down the river. Now I must confidentially inform 
my readers that my family and myself are not people 
of business; in fact, if there is a good and a bad way 
of maing an arrangement, we generally choose the 
latter way. At the same time, I am bound to add, 
that we face the inconveniences arising from this pe- 





ingenious resource. We had known the day on which 
the Blenheim was to sail about a month. My outtit 
had been bought and packed (only just in time); my 
; ae which I was to share with another lady, taken, 





culiarity like Britons, and are at such times full of 





left the ship, bearing in his arms the large red flower- 


pot, with its small dusty twig, which she eyed with 


the greatest complacency, telling every one that it 
* had come all round the Cape.” 

But here I am in Calcutta before I have left the 
Thames. These dizressions will never do. Well, I 
proposed to Mrs. Sweeting that we should postpone 
our tears to a more convenient opportunity, and 
should call in the stewardess to make our beds and 
clean out the cabin. She agreed, and I accordingly 
went out into the cuddy and asked for the stewardess. 
To my horror, I was told there was none on board. 
“Then who is to make my bed and sweep my cabin?” 
I very naturally inquired. ‘You must do it your- 
self, unless you havea servant.” I returned to Mrs. 
Sweeting, with dismay painted on every feature, and 
told her the sad news. She instantly recommenced 
her tears, while I set to work to make my bed. Of 
course, my blankets, sheets, etc., had all been care- 
fully placed at the very bottom of the large trunk 
which contained all the clothes I could possibly want 
during a four months’ voyage. I set bravely to work 
to unpack this; and having at last got what [ want- 
ed, I had to pack it all over again. Then I made the 
bed, and had the comfort of finding that it was full 
of cockroaches, of a size I had never seen equalled, 
and which all ran away into impossible corners be- 
fore I had time to kill them. Mrs. Sweeting was 
quite useless in this as in all emergencies; she perched 
herself, screaming, on lier bed, whence she proceeded 
to pour into my ear the most horrible tictions of peo- 
ple who had had all their nails and eyebrows eaten 
off by these creatures, so that their friends had fuiled 
to recognize them when they reached the end of 
their voyage. I tried not to listen to or believe her, 
but Iam ashamed to say 1 did both in some degree, 
and shook in my shoes as I made preparations for the 
night. 

And now I first felt the necessity for a dust-pan 
and brush. The cabin was in a dreadtul litter, and 
there was nothing to sweep it with. But, as I said 
before, our family, if unpractical, is at feast full of re- 
sourcé, sol at once looked round for something to 
serve my purpoye. My eye fell upon a large packet 
of sandwiches, which some one had cut and forced 
into my hand at the last moment, probably with a 
vague idea that I was going for a short distance by 
the train, and was to return to-morrow morning. 
These were wrapped in a large sheet of newspaper. 
My resolution was at once taken. I hastily sent the 
sandwiches to feed the fishes, and twisted the news- 
paper up into something as closely resembling a broom 
as was possible under thecircumstances. Theh down 
Iwent on my hands and knees, and with a most 
resolute determination—of blood to the head—began 
to sweep. To sweep, did I say? But it wouldn’t 
sweép. The floor was wet and dirty, and little sticky 
bits of the newspaper began to come off and make it 
more dirty, and my broom began to smell very dis- 
agreeably. I gave it up in despair, and sat down on 
my box till bedtime, with the darkness and the cock- 
roaches creeping over me—a most miserable creature. 
I dare say I moralized—which of us doesn’t under 
mistortune?—and thought how often I had abused 
and grumbled over the incapacities of servants at 
home, and how glad I should now be of the very 

worst among them. Servantgalism wore quite a 
roseate hue in my dreams of that first wretched 
night. 

The next morning, in consequence of not knowing 
we were to put our cans outside our door atsome un- 
earthly hour, we had no water to wash in. This was 

















too mach. I determined to go on shore in the pilot’s 
boat, and never to enter a ship again on any pretence 
whatever. The breakfast-bell rang at nine, and I 
took my place at table, feeling unwashed, and, con- 
sequently, uncharitable, and disposed to quarrel with 
everybody and everything, including my bread and 
butter. I felt great disgust towards a lively young 
lady next me, who ate and enjoyed three large mut- 
ton-chops, and then turned to me to wonder at my 
bad appetite. I gloomily told her perhaps she would 
have a bad appetite if she had undergone all that I 
had since I came on board. ‘ What had I under- 
gone?” sheasked. I toldher, “But why don’t you 
engage Mrs, M’Grab?” returned she, in great sur- 
prise. ‘The captain recommended her to me; but 
Thad already engaged a servant. If you goto him 
after breakfast, I dare say you will be in time to se- 
cure her.” She then explained to me that there were 
female servants on board, whose services might be 
engaged during the voyage. I embraced the lively 
young lady in a fervor of gratitude, and rushed away 
with the joyful tidings to Mrs. Sweeting. Mrs. 
Sweeting was in bed, and had taken her breakfast 
there. Judging from the remains, it must have been 
a plentiful one; both my sight and smell plainly de- 





hussies, the Miss Smiths, who run about flirting all 
over the ship.” 

“ But surely, Mrs. M’Grab,” I would meekly re- 
ply, ‘I may speak to people without running about 
flirting!” 

“Of course you may, missie, only be careful. I'll 
promise to look after you, if you’ll only trust to me.” 

And she did look afterme. She somehow knew 
everything I did all dav long—almost everything I 
said, and would very freely express her approbation 
or disapprobation, as the case might be. I think, on 
the whole, she rather approved of me, I was so very 
submissive. There was only one point about which 
we had many a battle; she insisted on my going to 
bed at half-past nine, and I refused to go tilla quarter 
past ten—and on fine moonlight nights not even then. 
This was a sore point all through the voyage, and one 
which she never got over. 

She exercised such constant supervision over me, 
and was 80 invariably to be found whenever I wanted 
her, that I was for some time under the impression 
that myself and Mrs. Sweeting were the only ladies 
she waited on. However, I found afterwards that 
she took equal care of nine other ladies, some of whom 
must have given far more trouble than I did. Por 





and marmalade. The steward who carried. in her 
repast to her, must have been, I should think, over- 
come with respectful astonishment at her appear- 
ance. Her funny little curls were tightly twisted up 
in things that resembled leather black-puddings, 
while her person was arrayed in a bright orange- 
colored cotton dressing-gown, which greatly enhanced 
the beauties of her complexion. It was, indeed, the 
only bit of decided color about her. It was a most 
useful garment nearly all through the voyage, 
serving alternately as night-dress, dressing-gown, 
and dress. At last, however, one of the crew, to 
whom I can’t feel sufficiently grateful, spilt a bucket 
of tar over it, after which lucky accident I saw it no 
more. 

I asked Mrs. Sweeting, as the older and married 
lady, if she would arrange with the captain about 
Mrs. M’Grab. She informed me, rather irrelevantly, 
I thought, that her father was aclergyman in Somer- 
setshire, that she had been brought up in great re- 
tirement, and, in short, would I mind settling the 
matter. So I sallied forth again to look for the cap- 
tain. I was told that he was in his cabin, and that 
I had better go to him there. I knocked at the door 
with rather a beating heart, but was somewhat re- 
assured by the cheery voice which bade me enter, 
and by the appearance of the man belonging thereto, 
which was jollyinthe extreme. Hegreceived me with 
great politeness, and at once rem all my per- 
plexities. He had known Mrs. M’Grab for twenty- 
three years. during the whole of which time she had 
been going backwards and forwards between London 
and Calcutta, in the capacity of servant to ladies 
making the voyage. She was perfectly honest, sober, 
and trustworthy, and acapital sailor. He wound up 
by saying he should like to put every young lady in 
the ship under her charge. As there were eighteen 
of them, I think poor Mrs. M’Grab would have had 
her hands full. As it.was, I only wonder she was 
alive at the end of the voyage. For the invaluable 
services of this paragon, the captain told me I was to 
pay £2 103., and Mrs. Sweeting was to give the 
same. I begged that she might be sent to my cabin 
at Once, whither I adjourned, and we awaited her 
with no small anxiety. Presently entered to us a 
tall, thin, toothless woman, of about sixty years of 
age, dressed in rusty black, and looking sour and 
respectable in the extreme. She wore no cap, but 
had her own grizzled hair, dressed in a tight knob on 
the top of her head. She had certainly the remains 
of sume beauty. I remember I told her so one day, 
and Was much amused by her forthwith expatiating 
quite enthusiastically on her own youthful charms, 
and telling me various histories of young men who 
had been driven to the verge of despair thereby. If 
they could have seen her, as | did, at that moment— 
seated on the floor of my cabin, in a very short blue 
serge bedgown, and a brown thing which I believe is 
called a night-jacket by persons of her rank, her 
long skinny legs stretched straight out in front of 
her, her enormous feet, and a plate of Irish stew on 
her lap, which she devoured by means of a knife and 
acrust of bread, supping up the gravy and onion 
with infinite relish—they would have failed to recog- 
nize the pretty girl for whom they had sighed in vain. 
Mrs. M’Grab had been a widow for some years; and 
her family being -grown up and dispersed, she was 
free to follow her own peculiar calling, for which 
certainly she was admirably fitted. From the mo- 
ment she set foot in my cabin, she, as it were, took 
complete possession of me, and I entered into a state 
of bondage from which I never emancipated myself 
till I landed in Calcutta. She regulated my sea-sick- 
ness, my hours of rising and going to bed (here I was 
sometimes rebellious), my bathing, my eating, drink- 
ing, and medicine, my clothes, and the time at which 
Ishould put them on, and the companions I associated 
with. About the last she was very particular, and I 
am bound to say that in this, as in minor matters, she 
was generally right. 

“ Now, missie,” she would say, as she sat on my 
floor after dinner, sipping the glass of port I usually 
contrived to smuggle in for her from dessert—“‘ now, 
missie, you take my advice; keep yourself to your- 
selfon board ship; no good ever comes of mixing up 
with all the people you meet here. Have as little as 
possible to say to the ladies (fine ladies some of them 
are indeed !), and less than nothing to the gentlemen. 
They will like you all the better for it. You wouldn’t 
like them to speak to you as they do to those little 


tected mutton-chops, ges, fried potatoes, curry, 


. the day and night; and the young lady with a squint, 


inst , there was the gushing Miss Clare, who oc- 
cupied a cabin close to mine, and who alternately 
adored and quarrelled with me all through the voyage. 
This young lady was very pretty, very fat, and very 
fast. She was a girl “of great sensibility,” and sub- 
ject to hysterics. These hysterics were invariably 
brought on by any real or fancied slight from the 
man with whom she happened to bein love at the 
time. Asshe changed this favored individual four 
times during the voyage, I think we may conclude 
that her feelings, though undeniably loud,-were not 
very deep. Upon this sensitive flower Mrs, M’Grab 
bestowed every attention in her power, and cuaxed 
and spoiled her in a way that I own provoked me. I 
did not so much wonder, however, when I heard that 
Miss Clare enjoyed the reputation of a good fortune, 
arising from an estate in Scotland. This, however, 
could scarcely have been the fact, since she left the 
ship forgetting to pay Mrs. M’Grab her wages, and 
forgetting to leave her address. But then, you see, 
the poor thing was so overcome with grief at parting 
with the last new favorite! 

Mrs. M’Grab also had under her charge @ nervous 
‘young lady, whose eyes used to start out of her head 
with terror every time the ship creaked. During the 
whole of the four months she labored under the 
pleasing conviction that we were all going to the bot- 
tom in half an hour’s time. She used to lie awake 
all night, in order to be quite prepared to meet the 
situation, for which she was always dressed in an 
appropriate and becoming manner. When she was 
very bad indeed, Mrs. M’Grab used to sit up all night 
with her, trying to reassure her; and the captain 
came several times with the same object; but in vain. 
She persisted to the last day in being as frightened 
as she was on the first; and that her terrors were 
genuine, poor creature, her haggard appearance at 
the end of the voyage sufficiently testified. Besides 
these two, there was the young lady who was always 
having festers, and requiring poultices at all hours of 


who was, as Mrs. M’Grab elegantly expressed it, 
*¢ wild for a lover,” in which state I should think she 
would remain during the period of her natural life. 
There was also a most interesting young person who 
was going out to be married. Her appearance was 
such, that every one was much surprised at this, till it 
was discovered that the intended husband had never 
seen his bride. Then, pity fur the unfortunate man, 
and a righteous horror at the swindle practised upon 
him, were the predominant feelings on board. I often 
wonder how he bears it. I never heard this young 
lady open her lips. 

Upon allof these, and upon several others, Mrs. 
M’Grab waited with equal care and attention. She 
never seemed tired—she never seemed ill ; she was not 
very often cross. My private opinion is, that she was 
made of cast iron, and inno mortal mould. Mere 
flesh and blood could not have gone through the work 
that she did. 

Her chief trouble with me was, that I was always 
on the point of being late for dinner. ‘The moment 
the dressing-bell rang at half-past three—we dined 
at four o’clock—Mrs. M’Grab, having previously laid 
out on my bed the Cress, etc., which she intended me 


pen to be, and refuse to leave me till I gave up my 
occupation and went meekly off to dress. I shall 
never forget one day when an amateur-photographer, 
whom we hadon board, had just composed a most 
interesting group in which I figured. The critical 
moment had arrived. Every one was perfectly still, 
having assumed that expression of countenance which 
she fancied the most becoming to her. The cap had 
just been taken off, and a breathless silence prevailed, 
when suddenly Mrs. M’Grab’s gaunt figure appeared 
above the companion, and her cracked old voice called 
out, while she shook a warning finger at me, “ Now, 
missie, missie, you come down directly, or you'll be 
late again.” Of course, we all burst out laughing, 
and of course the picture was spoiled—no small dis- 
aster, under the circumstances, fur it was seldom 
we could get a day calm enough for photographic 
purposes. 

Mrs. M’Grab had by this time constituted herself 
factotum tothe whole ship. If any one was ill, she 
nursed them; if any of the children wanted looking 
after, she was to the iore. She sewed on buttons for 
the gentlemen, waited at table, and scolded the cuddy 
servants indefatigably; all this in addition to her 





attendance upon her own particular ladies. One 
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failing she hail, poor old thing, for which who can 
| blame her, seeing that it never incapacitated her for 
| her duties. Mrs, M'’Grab, it must be owned, bad a 
| decided weakness for strong waters. Nothing of the 
| kind ever came amiss to her—wine, beer, brandy, sal 
| volatile—all were welvome, I used, as I have said, 


to smuggle many a glass of wine into my cabin for 
her benefit, before I discovered this weakness, and 
found with dismay that I myself had the credit of 
privately consuming the liquid. Then, of course, I 
had to give up the practice, greatly to the poor old 
thing’s disgust. But it really was her only failing, 
and it never interfered with her work; indeed, I doubt 
if she could have done all she did without it. 
When I was in Caloutta I met with many ladies 
who knew her, who had been domineered over and 
made comfortable by her; and one and all agreed, 
that if they were sending children to England, or if 
they were going themselves, there was no one whose 
services they would so gladly secure as kind old Mrs, 
M’Grab's. 





The World in Winiature. 


TO MY TAILOR. 
I need a coat, and of the very best, 
Fitting like webbing on an acrobat; 
I want a pair of trousers and a vest— 
‘Trast me for that! 





I do not wish fr your acccunt, though small 
You probably would style it. Verbum sat— 
1 do not want to pay your bill at all! 
Trust me for that! 


The Duke Litta Arese was so much beloved at 
Milan, that when the public were informed of the 
extremity af which he lay, thirty-two of the most 
eminent physicians of that city volunteered their 
services. They were organized into a society, with a 
pr t and tary; and, after debate, the vote 
was taken, viva voce, upon the treatment to be pur- 
sued. Shall he becupped? bled? leeched? poulticed? 
Of course the duke died, 

A judge of the Tribunal of First Instance, of 
Rheims,-M, Luzier-Lamothe, being out shooting, 
was so awkward or so unlucky as to wound three 
people, including ons of his brother judges, while 
aiming at a w of his judi- 
cial rank he was tried by the Imperial Court of 
Paris, the Firat President Devienne presiding, for 
the offence of “ ing by imprud ” Being 
found guilty, he was sentenced to a fine of one hun- 
dred francs, 


A large leopard, attached toa gerie exhibit- 
ing in Cincinnati, escaped from his cage lately, and 
after devouring a couple of small dogs, attacked the 
elephant. That animal, however, declined to be 
eaten, and in a few moments the assailant found it- 
self hurled against the bars of the lion’s cage, bruis- 
ing it considerably, but still not daunting it. In the 
meantime’ the keepers having armed themselves with 
iron bars, succeeded in capturing the ferocious ani- 
mal and re-caging it, so that its dream of liberty on 
New Year’s day vanished. 

Since the organization of the national Congress 
there have been in that body fifty-seven of the Smith 
family. 


Miss Jarrett, of New Jersey, has had a persevering 
run of illluck, In 1863 she dislocated her knee; in 
1864 a less man punched out her right eye with 
an brella; in D ber, 1865, she was run over by 
a sleigh and badly injured. A fortnight ago her 
pocket was picked of $150 on a Brooklyn ferryboat. 
Going back to hunt the money, a crowd of skylark- 
ing boys accidentally knocked her down, dislocating | 
her hip and breaking a leg. 

A member of the New York Assembly lately re- 
ceived a Buffalo paper addressed to him at the “Ass. 
Chamber, Albany.” The member demands a change 
in the direction, on the ground that if the “Ass” 
applies to the Chamber it may be considered a breach 
of privilege; and if to himself, he would rather not 
‘have it known in Albany. 

A soldier, about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
was frozen in Siberia. The last expression he used 
was “Itisex—” He then froze as stiff as marble, 
Ig the summer of 1860 some French physicians found 
him, after having laid frozen for one hundred and 
tifty years. They gradually thawed him, and upon 
animation being restored, he luded his sent 
with “ ceedingly cold.” 


Joe King was sick in a boarding-house, and bea | | 
got his mind made up for some nice chicken broth. | 
The order went down to the kitchen, and the broth , 
came up weak, flat and insipid. The sick man was. 
subsequently relating his disappointment to a friend, 
who said, “* They just let a chicken wade through it.” 
“If they dil,” said Joe King, faintly, “it had on 
stilts.” He recovered. | 

The proprictor of a public house in Wisconsin had | 
his valise stulen while on a visit to the southern part 
of the State. On returning home he found the thief | 
and the stolen property housed in his own hotel. 
The astonishment of the thief at finding Limself the , 
guest of his victim may be imagined. 

Refractory soldi in St. I ingo are brought to 
their senses in sn amusing manner. Cuffee is pun- 
ished by having his hands tied behind him, aud then 
& barrel with both ends placed over his dusky person. 
The locality most infested with flies is honored with 
his compulsory presence, and then his nose is smear- 
ed with molasses, and he is left to the polite atten- 
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hussies, the Miss Smiths, who run about flirting all 
over the ship.” 

“ But surely, Mrs. M’Grab,” I would meekly re- 
ply, ‘I may speak to people without running about 
flirting!” 

“ Of course you may, missie, only be careful. I'll 
promise to look after you, if you'll only trust to me.” 
And she did look afterme. She somehow knew 
everything I did all day long—almost everything I 
said, and would very freely express her approbation 
or disapprobation, as the case might be. I think, on 
the whole, she rather approved of me, I was so very 
submissive. There was only one point about which 
we had many a battle; she insisted on my going to 
bed at half-past nine, and I refused to go till a quarter 
past ten—and on fine moonlight nights not even then. 
This was a sore point all through the voyage, and one 
which she never got over. 

She exercised such constant supervision over me, 
and was so invariably to be found whenever I wanted 
her, that I was for some time under the impression 
that myself and Mrs. Sweeting were the only ladies 
she waited on. However, I found afterwards that 
she took equal care of nine other ladies, some of whom 
must have given far more trouble than I did. For 
instance, there was the gushing Miss Clare, who oc- 
cupied a cabin close to mine, and who alternately 
adored and quarrelled with me all through the voyage. 
This young lady was very pretty, very fat, and very 
fast. She was a girl “of great sensibility,” and sub- 
ject to hysterics. These hysterics were invariably | 
brought on by any real or fancied slight from the 

man with whom she happened to be in love at the 

time. Asshe changed this favored individual four 

times during the voyage, I think we may conclude 

that her feelings, though undeniably loud,-were not 

very deep. Upon this sensitive flower Mrs. M’Grab 

bestowed every attention in her power, and coaxed 

and spoiled her in a way that I own provoked me. I 

did not so much wonder, however, when I heard that 

Miss Clare enjoyed the reputation of a good fortune, 

arising from an estate in Scotland. This, however, 

could scarcely have been the fact, since she left the 

ship forgetting to pay Mrs. M’Grab her wages, and 

forgetting to leave her address. But then, you see, 

the poor thing was so overcome with grief at parting 
with the last new favorite! 

Mrs. M’Grab also had under her charge @ nervous 
‘young lady, whose eyes used to start out of her head 
with terror every time the ship creaked. Durimg the 
whole of the four months she labored under the 
pleasing conviction that we were all going to the bot- 
tom in half an hour’s time. She used to lie awake 
all night, in order to be quite prepared to meet the 
situation, for which she was always dressed in an 
appropriate and becoming manner. When she was 
very bad indeed, Mrs. M’Grab used to sit up all night 
with her, trying to reassure her; and the captain 
came several times with the same object; but in vain. 
She persisted to the last day in being as frightened 
as she was on the first; and that her terrors were 
genuine, poor creature, her haggard appearance at 
the end of the voyage sufficiently testified. Besides 
these two, there was the young lady who was always 
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having festers, and requiring poultices at all hours of 
the day and night; and the young lady with a squint, 
who was, as Mrs. M’Grab elegantly expressed it, 
“ wild for a lover,” in which state I should think she 
would remain during the period of her natural life. 
There was also a most interesting young person who 
was going out to be married. Her appearance was 
such, that every one was much surprised at this, till it 
was discovered that the intended husband had never 
seen his bride. Then, pity fur the unfortunate man, 
and a righteous horror at the swindle practised upon 


wonder how he bears it. I never heard this young 
lady open her lips. 

Upon all of these, and upon several others, Mrs. 
M’Grab waited with equal care and attention. She 
never seemed tired—she never seemed ill; she was not 
very often cress. My private opinion is, that she was 
made of cast iron, and inno mortal mould. Mere 
flesh and blood could not have gone through the work 
that she did. 
Her chief trouble with me was, that I was always 
on the point of being late for dinner. The moment 
the dressing-bell rang at half-past three—we dined 


out on my bed the dress, etc., which she intended me 
to wear, would ferret me out, wherever I might hap- 
pen to be, and refuse to leave me till I gave up my 


never forget one day when an amateur-photographer, 


moment had arrived. Every one was perfeetly still, 
having assumed that expression of countenance which 
she fancied the most becoming to her. 
just been taken off, and a breathless silence prevailed, 














late again.” 





purposes. 





him, were the predominant feelings on board. I often | 





at four o’clock—Mrs. M’Grab, having previously laid | 


occupation and went meekly off to dress. I shall | 


whom we hadon board, had just composed a most } 
interesting group in which I figured. The critical | 


The cap had 


when suddenly Mrs. M’Grab’s gaunt figure appeared 
above the companion, and her cracked old voice called 
out, while she shook a warning finger at me, “‘ Now, 
missie, missie, you come down directly, or you'll be 
Of course, we all burst out laughing, 
and of course the picture was spoiled—no small dis- 
aster, under the circumstances, for it was seldom 
we could get a day calm enough for photographic 


Mrs. M’Grab had by this time constituted herself 
mixing up | factotum tothe whole ship. If any one was ill, she 
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failing she had, poor old thing, for which who can 
blame her, seeing that it never incapacitated her for 
her duties. Mrs. M’Grab, it must be owned, hada 
decided weakness for strong waters. Nothing of the 
kind ever came amiss to her—wine, beer, brandy, sal 
volatile—all were welcome. I used, as I have said, 
tosmuggle many a glass of wine into my cabin for 
her benefit, before I discovered this weakness, and 
found with dismay that I myself had the credit of 
privately consuming the liquid. Then, of course, I 
had to give up the practice, greatly to the poor old 
thing’s disgust. But it really was her only failing, 
and it never interfered with her work; indeed, I doubt 
if she could have done all she did without it. 

When I was in Calcutta I met with many ladies 
who knew her, who had been domineered over and 
made comfortable by her; and one and all agreed, 
that if they were sending children to England, or if 
they were going themselves, there was no one whose 
services they would so gladly secure as kind old Mrs. 
M’Grab’s. 


The World in Riiniature. 


TO MY TAILOR. 
I need a coat, and of the very best, 
Fitting like webbing on an acrobat; 
I want a pair of trousers and a vest— 
Trust me for that! 











I do not wish fer your account, though small 
You probably would style it. Verbum sat— 
1 do not want to pay your bill at all! 
Trust me for that! 


The Duke Litta Arese was so much beloved at 
Milan, that when the public were informed of the 
extremity at which he lay, thirty-two of the most 
eminent physicians of that city volunteered their 
services. ‘They were organized into a society, with a 
president and secretary; and, after debate, the vote 
was taken, viva voce, upon the treatment to be pur- 
sued. Shall he becupped? bled? leeched? iene iy 
Of course the duke died. 

A judge of the Tribunal of First Instance, of 
Rheims,-M. Luzier-Lamothe, being out shooting, 
was 80 awkward or so unlucky as to wound three 
people, including one of his brother judges, while 
aiming at a woodcock. In consequence of his judi- 
cial rank he was tried by the Imperial Court of 
Paris, the Firat President Devienne presiding, for 
the offence of ‘“ wounding by imprudence.” Being 
found guilty, he was sentenced to a fine of one hun- 
dred francs. 

A large leopard, attached to a menagerie exhibit- 
ing in Cincinnati, escaped from his cage lately, and 
after devouring a couple of small dogs, attacked the 
elephant. That animal, however, declined to be 


Much in Rittle. 


A numberof New York tes teams visited Boston, and 
enjoyed the sleighing carnival. 

John Moran has had his sentence changed to im- 
prisonment for lite. 

Congress is asked to divide North Carolina. It 
wont be done. 

Revolvers and inkstands are necessary articles in 
the New York council chamber. 

‘Japan has had a great fire, destroying millions 
of dollars’ worth of property. 

General Sheridan denies that he is to be married. 
He ought to know. 

Dorchester is te have a hotel, or is trying to have 
one, worth $800,000. 

Another attempt is being made to have a license 
law. 

Last fall the Democrats polled 1,800,000 votes out 
of 4,000,000. 

Another plot to assassinate Napoleon is reported in 
Paris. 

The supreme court has decided that the test oath 
is unconstitutional. 

Some of the Southerners having had enough of 
Mexico are-returning to this country. 

The Canadians are devoting much of their energies 
to gold-digging. It pays. 

Some of our hotels intend to close their doors, if the 
liquor traflic is to be suppressed. 

Some of the State constables are human, 
been arrested on a charge of adultery. 

The city debt during the past year has been re- 
duced over $700,000. 

Head-Centre Stephens has retired from the Feni- 
ans, and is living in New York, 

Rochester county, New York, has had two earth- 
quake shocks. 

Mayor Norcross takes strong ground in favor of a 
license law. 

The English authorities at Malta wouldn’t touch 
John Surratt. if 

Negro suffrage is now secured in the District of 
Columbia, in spite of the veto. 

An ice-boat on the Hudson recently run nine miles 
in ten minutes. 

Ristori does not draw full houses in New York. 
She is not Rachel. 

Mrs. Lincoln has received the French medal pre- 
sented by thirty thousand Frenchmen. 

General Dix has had a warm reception by the 
emperor. 

The wheat trade of Minnesota last year amounted 
to 3,300,000 bushels. 

London was visited on the 20th ult. by a dense fog. 
At noon it was as dark as midnight. 

Postage stamps, in all twice the length of the Mis- 
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eaten, and in a few ts the ilant found it- 
self hurled against the bars of the lion’s cage, bruis- 
ing it considerably, but still not daunting it. In the 
meantime’ the keepers having armed themselves with 
iron bars, succeeded in capturing the ferocious ani- 
mal and re-caging it, so that its dream of liberty on 
New Year’s day vanished. 

Since the organization of the national Congress 
there have been in that body fifty-seven of the Smith 
family. 





run of ill luck. In 1863 she dislocated her knee; in 
1864 a careless man punched out her right eye with 
an umbrella; in December, 1865, she was run over by 
a sleigh and badly injured. A fortnight ago her 
pocket was picked of $150 on a Brooklyn ferryboat. 
Going back to hunt the money, a crowd of skylark- 


her hip and breaking a leg. 


A member of the New York Assembly lately re- 
ceived a Buffalo paper addressed to him at the “Ass, 
Chamber, Albany.” The member demands a change 
in the direction, on the ground that if the “Ass” 
applies to the Chamber it may be considered a breach 
of privilege; and if to himself, he would rather not 
‘have it known in Albany. 


A soldier, about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
was frozen in Siberia. The last expression he used 
was “Itisex—” He then froze as stiff as marble. 
Ig the summer of 1860 some French physicians found 
him, after having laid frozen for one hundred and 
fifty years. They gradually thawed him, and upon 
animation being restored, he luded his sent 
with * ceedingly cold.” 

Joe King was sick in a boarding-house, and had 

got his mind made up for some nice chicken broth. 
The order went down to the kitchen, and the broth 
came up weak, flat and insipid. The sick man was 
subsequently relating his disappointment to a friend, 
who said, ‘‘ They just let a chicken wade through it.” 
“If they did,” said Joe King, faintly, “it had on 
stilts.” He recovered. 
The proprietor of a public house in Wisconsin had 
his valise stulen while on a visit to the southern part 
of the State. On returning home he-found the thief 
and the stolen property housed in his own hotel. 
The astonishment of the thief at finding himself the 
guest of his victim may be imagined. 





Refractory soldiers in St. Domingo are brought to 
their senses in an amusing manner. Cuffee is pun- 
ished by having his hands tied behind him, and then 
a barrel with both ends placed over his dusky person. 
The locality most infested with flies is honored with 
his compulsory presence, and then his nose is smear- 
ed with molasses, and he is left to the polite atten- 
tion of his diminutive tormentors. 





Miss Jarrett, of New Jersey, has had a persevering |: 


ing boys accidentally knocked her down, dislocating | 


issippi River, were sold last year. 

The Canadian people ought to be happy. “ Money 
is plentiful, with silver at 4 1-2 per cent. discount.” 

Lots of oil property in Pennsylvania is being 
knocked off under the hammer. 

Acounty in Wisconsin sends a specimen of shingles 
to the Paris Exposition. 

There were two hundred arrests in New York on 
New Year’s day. 

The State debt of Wisconsin averages twenty or 
thirty dollars for each elector in the State. 

Georgia has seventy-eight manufactories of cotton, 
calico and woollen goods. 

A woman who escaped from jail in Chicago was 
found secreted in a sewer. 

It is reported that General Phil. Sheridan and the 
belle of Louisiana meditate housekeeping. 

Criminals in Chicago seem to have the sympathy 
of the judges and grand juries. Obliquity of vision. 

Philadelphia used 10,614,465 gallons of water last 
year. 

Acrusty bachelor objects to chambermaids because 
they use more hair-oil than any six men. 

Mayor Hoffman says the funded debt of New York 
is $30,642,076. 

England invests annually $1,000,000 for dried car- 
casses of that tiny insect called the cochineal. 

There is a slight difference between dinner for 
nothing and nothing for dinner. 

A lottery is advertised in Maryland for drawing 
comfortable berths in a burying-ground. 

Bismarck’s plan of territorial absorption is heartily 
opposed. 

Every night wolves may be heard in full chorus in 
the neighborhood of Ottawa. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Fulton, Mr. cf C. Thompson 
— Miss Rachel M. Welsh, of Charlestow 
t East Boston. by Rev. Mr. Ogaworth: Mr. William 
H. A SeWolf and Miss Addie D. Dellon 
At East Boston, ev. Mr. oijambe, ove Daniel 
Bay mpes. of Lynn, na Miss Mary Jane Cha: 
t Charlestown, y Rev. Mr. Rankin, ‘Mr. Fred. D. 
Maynard and Miss Abbie R. Bell. 
At Cambridge, by Re a EL RUPvens, Mr. George W. 
Conley and Miss Mary % ‘Har 
At Dav annnns. by Rev. A ‘Rogers, Mr. Luther Moul- 
ton, Jr., and Miss Sarah D. Walk 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Susan W. Parke, 81; Mrs. Sarah Eliza, 
wife of Mr. Joseph N. Bradfurd, 2d, 27; Mr. Maréus 
Latham, 72. 

As Dorchester, Mr. Edward King, 53; Mr. Caleb Dal- 














Oat Brookline. Mr. William sr wih Stodder. 

At Newton, Mr. John Fiske, 

‘At Worcester, Mr. Joseph H. 7. of Boston, 73. 
At Plymouth, Mr. Benjamin Whiting. 

At Derry, N H.. Miss Louisa A. Clement, 39. 





At New York, Mrs. HARBAN, wife of Mr. John Tappan, 
of Boston, 72. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Briva- 
teer of 1776. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Roprnson 


No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S oo" or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanus Coss, J 


No. 4.—THE YANKEE cnaerenns a 5 
Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: h.:) The sinner 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Dent 


No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mayor BEN: PERLEY PoorE. 


No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: a ape Nem 
wee — and the Wilderness. By M 


the 


an 8. een DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story . Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 


No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, pen Double 
Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 10.—BEN HAM 
By SyLvanvs Coss, J 


No. 11.—THE yétite PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamus F. Firs. 


No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sy_vanus Coss, dn. 


— 183.—THE WEST POINT bom of or, The 


5D : or, The Children of Fate. 


of Fortune’s Wheel. Ben: PERLEY 
POORE. 
No. 14—Tae MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
8S. Goopwin. 


Ro, 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.-THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NEp BUNTLINE. 
No, 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jk. 


No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 


No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 


No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JamsEs FRANKLIN Fitts. 

No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 


No. 22.—THE NOVICE: ons Mother Church 
Thwarted, By Janz G. AustT1 


No. 23.—THE zou SEN SUBRST: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. Al 


No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or The Mystery of 
the Mill, By Marcaret BLount tie 


No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


No. 26.—THE FENIANS: r, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'Cartw 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: 4 \ ged 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HazE.r 


No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A nee 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wau. H. BUSHNELL. 


No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By Emma GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: dy The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Grorcs L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Ly dy Lat Seinedetensette 
Colony. By Miss Jang Ho 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. “4 Wu. H. BusHNgLu. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By LizutT. MurRay. 

No. 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaREtT 
BLount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA, WILLIAN 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or. wy 4 Flower = she Otta- 
was. A Tale of the West. Emma 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS or TOULONT: 2 ASail- 
a ames By FRED. HUNTER. 

No. —THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Ghiet ‘of the Ojibwas. By Wx. H. BusHneELL. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By MARGARET 
Buount. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.isHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Trerms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, #5: 00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 
(@> The Union and Fae will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 

: Boston, Mass. 





BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itseY’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLisHErs, 





Soldier. 
DISINHE 


ADELINE DESMOND: or, The § 


THE UNKNOWN: 
THE SCARLET 


THE SQaUT's or, Sha: 
THE 
PAUL LA 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the eheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, The Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 
SECRET: LJ The Web of a Woman’s Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA 


he! my ed WELL or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 


SEARLE tm OUTLAW: or, she Spirits ef the 
League, By Maurice SILINGsB 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or, The Terror of the Wil- 

derness. By MaLCouM J. ExxyM 

THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC 2 or, The Se- 

cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The ret rea of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 


VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By Ong OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 

Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

725 GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 

Spanish Cavalier. By LisuTENANT MUREAY. 

an RENEGADE: or. t taod Secrets of the Gulf. 

Mill. By Matco.im J. Frry 

REDPATH: or, The preriv th Trail. A Story of 

Frontier ‘Adventure. By Dx. J. H. Rosson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, he Secret 
ofaThrone. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

THE SECRET SERVICE amr or, The Fall of 

San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHaries E. AVERILL. 


THE SEA GULL: or, The Witeh of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENC! 


THE SPANISH Pamoer he or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By Franois A. Dugivaer. 


THE FOREST RANGER: oy Ee The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. Wi! 


ROSALTHE: haa zee Pioneers of Rewtinteys By 
Dr. J. H. Rosin 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Hagry HakEWoop LEECH. 


ORPHA’'S Ly hy hd or, The Path of Error. 
By Georcs L. AIKEN. 


OD EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
WARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 


Bernt MALVERN: or, ‘Tho Hisizem of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. Durivaé 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The ne Be Carnab 
Cedars. By Jang G. AvsTIN. ad 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Myste 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. €. ¥. xmas. 


THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B WILLIAMS, M M. D. 


JIG POTTER: or. Bal h Singleton’ 
By Marrsew 8. Vinton - linden 


THE VISCONTI Sesbactes th tranger. 
Austin C. Burpr cx.” ed 


SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The 
of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A Duuvacn 
THE SECRET LBAGUE The M 
yi a, r i= 8 Bt oe 3 Jad a of 
THE KING OF THE aA. aiee of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

TEXAN CRUISER: Calypse ‘ane 
derer. By SYLvanus Cons, IE. ” om 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER am ‘The Seldier 

and the Spy. By LizvTenant M 
THE STORM CHILDREN The} Li h 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Coss, J B,J 4 anual 
STEEL AND GOLD:., or, The Heir of "Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
TE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 


HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J, H. Rosinson. 
THE OF THE SEA: or, Lad 
| Eg By NED BuNTLINE. yOu oneal 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Ruslan and Circas- 
sian. By AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
THE RED ‘VENGER: The Pirate King 
the Floridas. By NED Rs or, 7 " ” " 


MARION’S BRIGADE: ragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. The mage 


THE eunzAEn oF GOLD: Bagg The Priestess of 


the — By Dr. J. H. Ri 


LARK: ™ ' The san sada Louisiana. 

By Ae MURR 
T'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
By LIgvuTENANT MurRRaY. 


RITED: or, The Heir of Le sepeny e 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBi = 4 


ORLANDO CHESTER : or, The finan Hunter of 


Virginia. By Svtvanvs Coss, JR. 
A+ Newbern. 


A Story of the late War. By Darius 


THE SEA LION: on, She tH Privateer of the Penob- 


seot. By SYLVANUs Coss, J 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 


Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 


THE REBEL SPY: ot The King’s Volunteers. 
NSO 


By Dr. J. H. Rosin 


re 
of Wrong and Retributic ene Dr. 4. yer OBI 


FLAG:< or, The Caribbean Rove er. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MuRRAY. 


A ane 
NSON 


THE GOLD FIEND: or, ww on the Hearth- 


stone. By Francis A. DuRIVA 


eel of the Revolu- 
By BEN: PEKLEY PooRE. 
ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingl 
Backwoodsman. By LIEUTENANT Moni +e + a 


LAROON: or, The Scourge of ae Antities. i 
By SYLvanvus Coss, Jn. 


tion. 


BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
ANNE. 


ofthe Alps. By AuGustrxe J. H. Due 


THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 


rone. By SYLVANUS CoB, Jk. 


NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 


A Tale of Kentucky. By D . ROBINSON. 


CYNTHIA. The Pearl ae ‘ee Points. A Tale of 


New York. By GeoreE L. AIKEN 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass, 





Boston, Mass. 


(GF FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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NANNETTE’S FROLIC. 
BY BARBARA BROOME. 


NANNETTE stood behind the lace window-curtains, 
looking out into the street. Nannette was an elegant 
little lady, who rolled in gold, as the saying goes. She 
was dressed in a lovely white embroidered slip, with 
a Roman scarf, half a yard wide, for a sash. There 
was a gold chain ardund her neck, and gold bands 
and rings on her arms and hands. 

The room, too, was furnished most splendidly. 
Long mirrors, with gilded frames, reached from floor 
to ceiling; velvet carpets covered the floor; marble 
statues and costly pictures ornamented the walls, and 
the chairs and sofas and ottomang were of gold-col- 
ored satin. 

But in spite of all—in spite of her fine dress and 
the beautifal room, Nannette sighed deeply, as she 
stood behind the lace curtains. What do you sup- 
pose she found to trouble her? 

It was this: Out in the middle of the street, was 
an enormous mud-puddle. Indeed, it was so very 


peninsulas, and gulfs and bays, and all the rest, and, 
wading about in it, in merriest glee, were two bare- 
footed children, a boy and a girl. ’ 

They jumped like hop-toads, from island to island ; 
they danced like monkeys, to the ends of all the 
peninsulas; they popped themselves splash into the 
middle ofall the gulfs and bays, puffing like porpoises ; 
they sailed little ships made of chips, watching them 
anxiously, and poking them out of danger with their 
fingers; they made speaking-trumpets with their 
hands, and shonted “Ship-a-hoy!” as gruff and 
solemn-like as “ ye ancient mariner” himself, They 
kicked, they spattered, they ducked, they dived, like 
crazy young water-dogs. It was plain they were out 
on a frolic, and meant to enjoy themselves in a par- 
ticularly general way. 

“Ah,” said Nannette, with longing in her voice and 
eyes, * how I should like that!” 

She watched them two or three minutes more. 

“Ah,” said she again, still more longingly, “I'd 
give anything to be out there!” 

She glanced around the room. There was nobody 
in it but herself. 

« Nurse has gone out,” she thought, ‘and mamma 
is sick, up stairs. I’ll just take off my shoes and 
stockings, and I wont stay but a little teenty-bit of a 
time, and it'll be such fun!" 

She jerked at her lacing with feverish haste, and 
with her bare feet stepped through the window, upon 
the little balcony built just outside, and in two 
breaths was standing on the edge of the mud-puddle. 

Now the two little rogues already im paradise ([ 
mean in the mud-puddle), were made.of altogether 
different stuff from Nannette. They were brown as 
berries; their noses were put on their faces any kind 
of a way, and their clothes—bless you! they would 
have looked more respectable without any; for the 
tags and ends, that the wind blew north, south, east 
and west, put you in mind of a pair of the very jolliest 
rag-bags “on a bust” (this last word needs an r to 
make it perfectly proper; but don’t put it in, or it will 
spoil the joke). : 

The funny little mud-puddlers rolled their sharp 
black eyes, when Nannette appeared so suddenly be- 
fore them. They stared, with their mouths agape, 
at Nannette’s dainty pink toes, and milky-white toe- 
nails. Then they made a little bolder, and went up 
nearer; anda little bolder still, and touched Nan- 
nette’s snowy, feet with their own square-shaped, 
mud-bedaubed ones; and then, with a twist of their 
lolling tongues, they skewered their nut-crackers of 
faces into the most comical, knowing squint, as much 
as to say, “We're not to be gum-gamed!” and ques- 
tioned their visitor thus: 

* Say, do them b’long to you?” 

Then they pointed their dirty fingers at her hair, 
that hung over her shoulders in long, golden curls. 

“ You,” said they, “ it aint yourn?” and they made 
an O with their mouths, as big round as a hogshead- 
hoop. 

After this, they pinched the folds of her white dress. 

“My! that aint real!” 

Then the boy looked at the girl, and the girl looked 
at the boy, and both together, they cried again: 

“Ow, it aint real! she aint real—all of it aint real! 
Ow, ow, ow!” With this howl, they held their heads 
under the water. 

But now Nannette spoke. 

“T want to play with you,” said she. 

Up they came, dripping, with their noses all 
squeezed in, from holding their breaths so long, un- 
der the water. 

“ You—want—to—play—with—us?” asked they, 
repeating Nannette’s words, as if they were very 
wonderful indeed. 

“Yes,” answered Nannette; “in the mud-puddle.” 

“ In—the—mud-puddle?” asked they, in the same 

moonstruck way. 

“In the mud-puddle,” said Nannette again, with 
great firmness. 

* In this here one?” 

‘6 Yea,” 

“In the muddy part?” 

“Yes.” 

“In the deep part?” 


part, and muddiest part, and every other part. Here, 
take hold of my hand, and help me in. I’m in a 
hurry to begin.” 

“Come ‘lung, then!” said the two rough-and- 
readys. 

‘‘Oh-h-h! How splendid!” cried Nannette, as she 
spattered, with their help, out into the middle. 

* You,” said her companions, “ aint it, though?” 
‘Take me over to that hump,” ordered Nannette, 
pointing to the island furthest off. ‘Go quick— 
quicker!” And upon that they all tumbled flat, 
which pleased all hands mightily, and Nannette the 
most. ‘ 

Nannette gave her orders like a queen—“ I want 
to go here, and I want to go there”—and the words 
were no sooner out of her mouth, than—presto, 
change! she was, with the help of the faithful two, 
who clung to her like leeches, just where she wanted 
to be. 

Finally, the three got to be so thickly spattered 
with mud and mire, and watery filth, that they 
looked like nothing in the heavens above, nor in the 
earth beneath, nor in the waters under the earth. 
You would haye thought three twins were junketing 
and frolicking in the gloriqusold mud-puddle. Nan- 
nette’s golden bair, and embroidered dress, and white 
skin, could not be picked out by the sharpest eyes. 
The children were too busy to notice a sober-faced 
woman, in a neat suit of drab, walking down the 
street towards them. It was Nannette’s nurse, com- 
ing home. She raised her hands in horror, at the 
antics in the mud-puddle. 

“ You dirty little vagabonds,” she cried, “ get out 
of this! Go home, and tell your mothers to give you 
@ good sound whipping!” Her voice went up higher 
and higher, and ended on the last word very sharp 
indeed. 

“ Bow, wow, wow!” laughed Nannette, right in 
her face. 

“ What!” screamed nurse; for she could not mis- 
take Nannette’s voice, though she had her figure. 

“ Now don’t be cross,” said Nannette. “ 1’m only 
having a little fun.” 

“ You're taking your death, you foolish child!” 
grumbled nurse, catching her in her arms, and car- 
rying her off into the house. 

In the middle of the night, some one was sent for 
the doctor, post-haste, fur Nannette was very sick. 
Before morning, half a dozen other doctors came, 
and the whole house was in a commotion, for Nan- 
nette’s life was despaired of. It was dreadful to see 
her writhing in convulsions, and to hear her painful 
breathing, and low moans of suffering, 

Nurse wrung her hands, thinking the end had 
come, more than once. ‘I knew she couldn’t stand 
that last one,” she would say, weeping, when a 
harder spasm than usual would leave the little girl 
with teeth firm-clenched, and hands stiff and cold as 
ice. ae, oh 
But at last the doctor pronounced her out of dan- 
ger, and by just a hair’s breadth Nannette escaped 
death. Don’t you think she paid dear for her frolic 
ia the mud-puddle? 

It took along time for Nannette to get strong 
enough to walk down stairs, into the beautiful parlor, 
and look through the lace window-curtains, out into 
the street. She did so, though, one day, and who 
should she happen to spy, but her two mud-puddle 
friends! 

She opened the window, and called to them. Al- 
though she had grown much thinner and whiter, 
they knew her at once. But it was enough to make 
you laugh to see the two waifs stepping through the 
window into the grand room, beside Nannette. 
They thought the roses in the velvet carpet were 
real, and tried to stand on their toes, so as not to crush 
them. As for the gold-covered sofas and chairs, L 
suppose they imagined that they had come straight 
from the California gold-mines. They acted like 
fishes out of water, till Nannette said ‘‘ Mud-puddle ;” 
then they were all right, and quite at home again. 
They knew all about mud-puddles. 

“Say!” and they pinched at N: tte’s dress; 
‘round the corner, there’s the tallest kind of one! 
Comin’?” 

‘No; I can’t!” she answered, sadly. 

“You!” urged they; “such a splenderiferous 
one!”” 

“ Don’t vou see,” said Nannette, “ how sick I have 
been?” She held up her hand. It was almost trans- 
parent. “It all came trom playing with you, that 
once, in the mud-puddle,” she went on; “ and nurse 
says I shall never be strong all my life again. It is 
very hard, is it not? I can never, no, never,” her 
voice trembled, “ play in any more mud-puddles!” 

The boy and girl appeared to be struck dumb. 
They turned, and trudged away, without a word. 
Just before they turned the corner, the girl looked 
back. She pointed her finger towards the window, 
where Nannette was still standing. : 

“She walks on roses, and sets on gold chairs; but I 
wouldn’t be her !” said she. 

“No sir-ee!” said the boy, with a shake all over, 
he was 80 much in earnest. 

‘She can’t never play inno more puddles!” kept 
on the girl. ‘She’s worse off nor a toad.” , 

* You bet!” replied the boy. 

Nannette, showing like a pale little flower in the 
window, saw them, as they stopped and pointed 
back. ~ 

‘I wonder if they are sorry for me?” thought she. 
“‘ How I wish I was strong and stout like them! It 
isn’t nice to be nothing but a doll.” 

Nurse, coming in just that minute, couldn’t im- 








“ Yes, yes, yes!” answered Nannette, impatiently 


sentient 
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IL 
She passeth hence—a cherished one—from idolizing 


friends; 

And slowly now, mid funeral shades, a dark procession 
wends 

Its lonely, weary way adown by the frozen streamlet’s 
bed, 

To lay, ‘neath drapery of snow, that bright unfrosted 
head. 

Il. 

Weep not; ‘tis vain. The greeting glance and spirit-stir- 

ring smile 


Are gone fer aye—a marble seal on eye and lip the while; 
We hear no more the silvery voice and happy, buoyant 


tread, 

And the rosy wreaths of love we twined for her lie pale 
ana dead. 

Ill. 

Beauteous Mary! loved and lost; thy name hath magic 
power 

To bring again the pictures sweet that hang in memory’s 
bower; 

“The rugged cliff, the towering trees, the wintry walk to 
school,"* 


The page we conned, the hour of sport, thy mild and vir- 
tuous rule. 


‘ IV. 

We little dreamed mid scenes so gay instructions daily 
spoken, 

The silver cord must soon be loosed, the golden bowl be 
broken; 

That soon thy silent form would lie where willow 
branches wave; 

Ere two short years the sun had shone, ‘twould shine 
upon thy grave. 


Vv. 
Gone home! gone home! 0, many a prayer of blindly- 
“grieving love 
Breathed out its ardor ere thy soul soared joyfully above, 
And fancy's dream its fond spell wove to make thee 
happy here— : 
But now in tenderest eyes for thee oft shines the glitter- 
ing tear. 
Vi. 

And now, farewell! Death to his court shall summon 
great and small, 
The crowned, the homeless, and the slave, are but his 
minions all; : 
We turn us shrinking from the truth, the close pursuit 

we fly, ’ 
But falter on the grave’s dark brink, and lay us down to 
die. ? 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL PELEG WADSWORTH, 

AN OFFICER in the war of the Revolution, was 
born at Duxbary, April 25th, 1748.. He was the son 
of Peleg Wadsworth, whose grandfather, Christopher 
Wadsworth, was one of the first settlers of Duxbury, 
his name appearing on the records, as a tax-payer to 
the colony, as early as 1633, with those of Myles 
Standish, John Alden, Governor William Bradford, 
Elder William Brewster, Edward Winslow, William 
Collier, John Howland and others. 

He graduated at Harvard College, in 1769, and it 
was the intention of his father that he should be edu- 
cated for the ministry. This intention, however, was 
not carried out, as he, soon after leaving college, com- 
menced teaching school at Plymouth, and afterwards 
at Kingston. He was at one time engaged in trade 
at Duxbury; whence he removed to Kingston. 

In 1774, he was chosen as a delegate to the County 
Convention, at Plymouth, in September, 1774. In 
1775, when companies of minute-men were formed in 
the various towns in the province, he early took part 
in instructing the young men in the use of fire-arms, 
and instilling into their minds a true sense and value. 
of the independ of the coloni At this time he 
had the command of a company of minute-men 
in Kingston, which joined the regiment under Colo- 
nel Cotton. In February, 1775, the loyalists of 
Marshfield met and voted addresses to the British 
General Gage, and Admiral Graves, in consequence 
of which a detachment of one hundred men, with 
two tield-pieces, under the command of Captain Bal- 
four, were stationed in the town for their protection. 
Immediately after the news of the battle at Lexing- 
ton reached Kingston, Colonel Cotton with his force 
formed for an attack on Balfour’s party. Before 
their arrival at Marshfield, Balfour and his men had 
gone on board of two sloops, and sailed to Boston. 

On the first of September, Colonel Cotton marched 
his regiment to Roxbury, where they formed a part 
of the detachment ordered to throw up the entrench- 
ments on Dorchester Heights. On the 4th of March, 

1776, the officers of the regiment were, Theophilus 
Cotton, Colonel ; Ichabod Alden, Lieutenant Colonel ; 
William Thomas, Surgeon ; John Thomas, Surgeon’s 
Mate; John Cotton, Jr., Quartermaster; Joshua 
Thomas, Adjutant. Captain Wadsworth, was ap- 





the State authorities, and was given the command of 
the whole military district of Maine. In the spring 
of 1778, while he was in Boston, General Lovell was 
appointed to command an expedition against the 
British p i on the Penobsvot River, and Gen- 
eral Wadsworth was placed second incommand. A 
fleet of vessels ander the command of Captain Sal- 
tonstall was: sent to co-operate with them. They 
landed at Castine and maile an attack. but failed of 
complete success. A British fleet soon hove in sight, 
and their ships were run up the river, and set on fire; 
and soon after they marched off their men through 
the forests. 

In 1780, General Wadsworth had the command of 
a detachment of State troops at Camden, Maine. 
The British had possession of Castine, and the people 
in the vicinity for fifty miles were much expose. 
While at his post he was assaulted and captared by 
the enemy; in the affair he was wounded in the arm. 
He was carried to Castine, where, at first, he was 
treated witi great humanity, but afterwards he was 
placed in confinement ia prison, to await his removal 
to England. He, hewever, escaped from his contine- 
ment in the fort, with Major Burton, and by most 
extraordinary efforts, cr 1 the Penobscot in a 
canoe, and travelled through the wilderness to St. 
Georges. After the war he received in payment for 
his services, from the State of Massachusetts, seven 
thousand acres of land on the Saco River, which was 
then valued at twelve and a half cents per acre. 

He ged in at Portland, in 
which he was quite successful. He was a representa- 
tive in Congress, from Cumberland county, in 1790, 
and was re-elected fur six successive terms. He 
died at Hiram, Maine, in 1829,in the eighty-first 
year of his age. 
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Humors of the Day. 
A BUTTING MATCH. 

A correspondent relates the following laughable 
story: 

I knew a darkey once, who, unlike moat of his 
race, was industrious and economical. The result 
was that he owned a ‘‘ house and lot” near a little 
village in Western Pennsylvania. He soon conclud- 
ed that it wouldn’t do to own property of this kind 
without keeping domestic animals on it, and deter- 
mined to “stock” it. His first acquisition was an 
old sheep, of the male persuasion, which he was very 
proud of. He spent many leisure moments playing 
with the animal and teaching it various pranks, Hia 
chief amusement was to get down on the grass on all 
fours and nod defiance at the animal. Seeing whict:, 
the latter would make a savage plunge at him and 
attempt to try whose head was the hardest. (itis a 
question.) But as the savage creature came furward 
like a battering ram, darkey would fucline his head 
suddenly aud drop his face upon the earth. The 
consequence was, that the sheep, Missing his mark, 
would tumble over and over fof @ rod or two. One 
day, the felluw-called a couple of passing neighbors 
to witmess thie achievement. They came tv the tence 
and looked over, while he got down on hands and 
knees, as usual, and began to nod at his property. 
The sheep did not seem to see him at first, but, pres- 
ently, raised its head from the grass on which it was 
grazing, and frowned upon him. 

“O, jis’ watch him now!” said Sambo, in glee. 

Old Buckey made a rush, a8 was his wont, and 
Sambo sukienly dropped his face to the ground, 
But, as the fiends would have it, his flat nose came 
in contact with a small, sharp snag he had not ob- 
served befure, and he jerked back just in time to re- 
ceive the full shock of the sheep’s hard head between 
his own nose and wool, There was such a rolling 
and tumbling over and over for the next quarter of a 
minute, that the neighbors could nut tell which was 
the sheep and which was the darkey. They soon got 
separated, though, ami Mr. Darkey got slowly up, 
grinned foolishly and said : 

“ Pun my word he nebber done dat afore! Gittin’ 
too smart for dis nigger. I’se a gwine to stop fvolin’ 
with sich a follah as dat!” 

There was plenty cf mutton in the neighborhood 
the next day, but tha: sheep was never seen again. 





THE MAN WHO NEVER LAUGHED. 


Marcus C. ausus, the grandfather of the hero of that 
name, who fell in the Parthian war, was a person of 
such immovable gravity of countenance, that in the 
whole course of hia iife he was never known to laugh 
but once, and hence was surnamed Agelastus. Not 
all that the wittiest men of his time could say, nor 
| aught that comedy or farce could prodace on the 
stage, was ever known to call up more than a smile 
on his iron-bound countenance. Happening one day, 
however, to stray into the field, he espied an ass 
browsing on thistles; and in this there appears to 
have been something 80 eminently ridiculous in 
those days, that the man who never laughed before 
could not help laughing at it outright. It was but 
the burst of a moment; Agelastus immediately re- 
covered himself, and never laughed again. 





Bill, on his wife, cou)d not bestow one tear of sor- 





pointed an engineer by General John Thomas, and 
acted in that capacity at Roxbury and Dorchester. 
He also served as an Aid to Major General Artemas 
Ward, after which he took the command of a compa- 
ny in Colonel Bailey’s regiment. 





agine what Nannette was crying about. 


In 1777, he was appointed a brigadier general by 


row wheu sh died; her life had made so many flow, 
that all the briny fount was dried! 
| When does a man devour a musical instrument? 
| When he has a piano-forte (piano for tea). 

The man who minds his own business was in the city 
on Saturday, but left im x ediately,he felt so lonesome. 
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KATE IN LONDON: 


stipe 
Monsieur, the Bridegroom. 


eee 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 
—_—_— 


Great Exhibition held in 


for opening the Crystal Pal- 


lodgings previously engaged 
for us, which we found quite 
agreeable in all respects; 
and now I had before me a 
little leisure, in whigh to re- 
cover from the of sea- 
sickness, and the 
exciting grand campaign. 
Tt was still three days to the opening, and I was 
getting % trifle weary of home, and impatient to be: 
gin sight-seeing about the city, for, through some 
mystic countersign, my busy half each morning 
passed inside the glass walls, and hardly came forth 
till night, which threw me upon my own slender re- 
sources for companionship. By my Waltham watch, 
it was half-past three, but the dense fog, holding in 
svlution the smoke of so many thousand chimneys, 
gave to outdoor a look as if the chronometer of na- 
ture had gone forward to twilight, and there stopped. 
The sun had passed his meridian, and produced no 
effect on the sombre vapor, which gave a queer, 
phantasmagorial aspect to objects within the narrow 
range of vision. 
I drew my rocking-chair to the window, and con- 
cluded to find amusement in watching, with the help 
of fancy, what passed in the street below. Precisely 
thus the reader may have sat, when a child, gazing 
into the fire, and picturing many a grotesque and 
beautifal thing. It answered admirably—was, on 
the whole, a capital farce. Horses and men com- 
bined to form centaurs; what had seemed a donkey, 
divided into three parts, and each part was a dog, 
judging by the bark; a bandcart-man suddenly 
turned to an omnibus-driver, and this again to a 
butcher and his cart, and lastly, to a procession of 
boot-blacks, carrying my country’s flag. 
Whether the fog finally lifted up, or whether my 
eyes b more d to it, and lees easily 
deceived by the pranks it was playing, 1 know not, 
bat I began to distinguish people more clearly—their 
forms, I mean—and «diverted myself with imaginary 
likenesses to people I had known at home. There 
was Grand«ire Adams, with his white bair and cane; 
and there was fat Mrs. Thorndike, in the same shaw! 
and hat she wore when [ last inet her on Washington 
street, Boston. And—Goodness me! wasn't it faucy ? 
—there was a figure, and, so far as I could see it, a 
face, likewise, that reminded me of one I bad not 
seen since I was at L—— Seminary, now six years 
agone, We all saw a good deal of Kate Amory then— 
I, among the rest—and I venture to say no one of her 
schoolmates had ever wasted much thought upon 
her since. But how like her that person was! and, 
to make it more striking, the person had paused in 
the midst of pedestrians on the opposite sidewalk, 
and appeared—but that of course was another illu- 

sion—to be gazing up at me. 

Just then, the landlady’s little girl tapped at my 

door, with a message of some sort. Having delivered 

it, she shut the door again, and went away; but I had 

tired of looking out of the window, and thought I 

would try a book. Before I had fully made up my 
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